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FROM INDIAN WATERS : SOME OLDvLETTERS 

By G. C. Duggan 

Theee came into my liands last year a packet of old letters written 
in the latter end of the eighteenth and the first quarter , of the 
nineteenth century mostly , by members, of the , Irish ; family of ^ 
Purefoy .whose home' was at Woodfield, near Eyxecourt, in, the 
■Co. Galway. Apart from' those of purely domestic interest^, there 
are a number written from India by James Purefoy who spent most 
of Ms life in the East as a merchant-ship-officer and trader. He 
went out to India in 1792 and did not return .home . for. twenty-seven 
years. His extant letters were written either to his sister, Mary, 
or^ to her husband Robert Turbett,.a Dublin merchant. Few, as 
they are, they give a realistic if prosaic picture of the ups and downs 
of ,.a nierchant seaman’s, life during his inevita.ble. long 'years of ' exile 
.from his native .land. : 

The earliest addressed to his brother-in-law was written about 
two years after his arrival in India, being dated from Bombay 
10th January, 1794 : 

“ I had the pleasure of receiving your agreeable and entertaining 
letter upon my arrival in Bombay from CMna which was in October, 
1793. Your account of the Revolution in France July 1792 was to 
me Mghly entertaining and at the same time informing as it was a 
jDarticular I was very anxious to hear about. I am at present in 
perfect good health and spirits wMch IVe enjoyed ever since my 
arrival in India : few I believe there are wdth whom the climate 
agrees better than with me, I’m now mate of a ship called the Anna 
of Bombay a vessel of about 800 tons burthen. She belongs to a 
Persian Merchant at Bombay, a man with an immense deal of money. 
He is owner of many large sMps and trades very extensively. Fve 
been one voyage in the Anna to China — the Eastern passage, which as 
it is a tract very few sMps have gone, I shall give you a short account 
of it, as perhaps it may be a little entertaining and when you’ve 
nothing else to do you can amuse yourself tracing me on the General 
Map of the World.” 

The Anna sailed from Bombay on the 9th November, 1792, 
with a cargo of cotton for China. On 1st January, 1793, she passed 
through the Sunda Straits which separate Sumatra and Java 
islands inhabited by Malays, a most cruel and treacherous set 
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close together for an immense extent of sea the Anna called a.t 
Batavia for wood and water. 

Java is a low flat island very fertile. It, abounds in the most 
delicious fruits in which no island in the world equals it, among the 
many is one called the manjustini which in my opinion is superior to 
any fruit in Europe. 'Here are the ’best pineapples in India. ’Tis 
also famous for its great variety of birds. There are various kinds of 
parrots of the most beautiful plumage that talk the Malay tongue 
and play a number of curious tricks. Batavia the capital is a large 
and handsome city about 5 or 6 miles in circumference. The houses 
are well built and the streets regular, through each of which there 
runs a Canal at each side of which are planted rows of trees close 
to the Houses which tho’ it beautifies the place, yet it makes it very 
unhealthy.” 

They left Batavia on 13th January and made the island of Borneo 
three days later, '' the largest in the knowm world.’’ Cruising along 
the south coast past the islands of Pulo, Laut, Doiiderkan, and the 
Diialder, they entered the Straits of Macassar and crossing to the 
eastern side they skirted the island of Celebes. We measured a 
mountain on this island with our quadrant and found it to be 60 
miles high (!). We sailed along this coast and met with strong 
currents and contrary winds which detained us a long time. On the 
IStli of March we entered the Sooloo Seas and two days afterwards 
we made the Sooloo islands. In coming through these we were 
obliged to anchor every night. We landed on several of them for 
to cut firewood, etc., upon one called Basculon about 200 miles long. 
Here as we were up a small river the natives laid a plan for cutting 
off the boat’s crew. While we were among these islands the heat 
was so very great that I almost lost my sight. All the skin came 
entirely off my face.” Sailing up the "west coast of the Philippine 
Islands, they cast anchor at Macao on 18th April and four days later 
moored at Whampoa, opposite the island of Hong Kong. “We 
remained at China 6 weeks and took a cargo of soft sugar, sugar 
candy, tea, silks, camphire, allum paint, nankeens, beads, and 
toothinague (?), etc.” Sailing from China in June past the Bashee 
Islands (south of Formosa) they crossed to the east coast of the 
Philippines and finally reached Hew Guinea. “ Here we met a gale 
of wind that drove us out of our course past the Pelew Islands as 
far as 136 degrees. Think what a vast extent of sea and land was 
then ’twixt me and you. We sailed through the Molucca or Spice 
Islands. After we left the Straits of Sunda we were chased by a 
French privateer but got away by being the best sailing ship. On 
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Sunday the 21st October we moored in Bombay our much wished 
for Port after our absence of near a year/ ’ The return voyage despite 
the fact that the ship was driven off her course had taken about a 
month less than the outward one. This letter was' written in January, 
1794, just before he was about to sail again to China and he implores 
his brother-in-law or his sister to write to him at least once a year. 

In December, 1795, his father, writing to his daughter, says: 
“ I had a most pleasing letter from your brother wdio writes in the 
greatest spirits and is doing well, being the second officer on board 
and expects shortly having the command of a ship. His pay now 
besides profit in trade, are sixty rupees a month. He has made 
himself I understand entirely by his own application master of 
Mathematics and Navigation, also the French language/’ 

The next letter that has been preserved was written ten years 
later, and is addressed to his sister Mary from Madras on 24th July, 
1805. It acknowledges a letter which she had written to him on 
10th November, 1804, and after some comments on a family squabble 
between his brother Brinsley and their mother, he wonders how his 
sister had got into her head that he was lilcely soon to return home, 

“ otherwise than with an independency which I had every reason to 
expect in the coui'se of a very little time, had I but succeeded in my 
last voyage from here to Cochin China. We were however cast away 
on the south coast of Hainan on the 13th November 1804 and saved 
most of the crew in the most miraculous manner. We travelled 
between 800 and 900 miles overland and arrived safe at Canton 
on the 17th February 1805. In this journey we suffered extremely 
for want of the common necessaries of life etc. We have however one 
advantage that of travelling through a most delightful and fertile 
country and perhaps the most populous and best cultivated in the 
world under a wise and politic Government, notwithstanding it has 
got the name of being otherwise. As I fancy hitherto no European 
has ever had an opportunity of knowing anything about it, I may 
boast of being the only European that ever traversed through 
Hainan which in size is about as large as Ireland or thereabouts. 
It belongs to the Chinese Empire and is also extremely populous 
and well cultivated. In the course of one day’s journey — about 
36 miles — I have passed through no less than 10 large towns and 
walled cities in this Island, I mention tliis merely to give you some 
idea of its populousness. We had a small allowance from Government 
but hardly sufficient to subsist on. The morning after the ship was 
lost being somewhat refreshed with a little sleep though blowing 
and raining the whole night having the beach for our beds and 
surrounded by 500 or 600 armed natives (whose intention we had 
great reason to suppose was hostile), I got up a little before daylight 
(while the crew as yet lay scattered here and there on the sandy 
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bay being all of course extremely,. bamssed from tlieii' fatigues., bn 
board during tbe gale) and going down towards tlie sea sat upon a 
rock abreast tbe sMp where observing tbe many rocks, islands and 
banks through which we ran wnthout either seeing or Imowing any- 
thing about them (for it was now dead low water), I was struck 
with astonishment at our wonderful escape. I began however soon 
to reflect on my present sitnation and what were the most prudent 
measures to be adopted. My notice was soon attracted at seeing 
something floating from the vessel towards the shore. I went to 
retrieve it and had the good fortune to pick up some useful articles (?). 

“ There is a most striking contrast between India and China, the 
latter in fact is a perfect garden, the appearance of which covered 
with extensive fields of wheat, here, barley, etc. afEorded me a sight, 
I had not seen since leaving Europe. During bur route through 
Hainan and China we passed through 21 walled cities and 256 large 
towns and villages, some of the former w^ere 30 miles in circum- 
ference and from their own accounts contained between 2 and 3 
million inhabitants. We always remained some time at each capital 
and had good opportunities of making every observation. I kept a 
regular jomnal from the time we left China till we arrived at Canton, 
the 17th February 1805, where had you seen me and my company 
I am sure you could not refrain from laughing at our appearance 
and dress which was half one thing and half the other and yet neither 
one thing, nor another. Notwithstanding all the ennui etc. that seem 
attached to a sea life, yet I like it amazingly and by far prefer it to 
any other. In short Fm always ha jjpier at sea than ashore, I should 
esteem it a particular favour if you could send me out a few Irish 
newspapers. I now belong to and sail out of this Port now 6 years . . . 
When I return to old Ireland I shall leave entirely to your choice and 
judgment, to recommend me a partner for life, the evening of which 
at least I should wish to spend in peace and tranquillity. With 
respect to age, fortune etc. I leave all these matters solely to yourself. 
All I request or desire of you is to inform me previously of her age 
and name though at the same time you may act for me though 
absent, for any engagement you may make on my part, I shall with 
pleasure perform and fulfil. I am determined never to lose my heart 
in India, that you may rely on assuring you that I shall remain till 
death. 

My dearest sister, 

Your affectionate brother, 

James Ptjbeeoy.” 

After 1805 there is another gap in the extant letters covering a 
period of eight years. On 6th July, 1813, Captain Purefoy wrote to 
his brother-in-law complaining that though he had written numerous 
letters in 1812 and 1813 from the Isle of France, Madras, Calcutta, 
and Bombay, he had heard nothing from home. He tells him that 
after his last voyage in the William Petrie from Port Louis and 
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Bengal lie had to resign his command because he found his con- 
stitution broken by “ a continued series of misfortunes and hard- 
ships although he had been in the best employ he ever had 
the good luck to fall in with. He was going to Malacca '' a delightful 
and healthy country” to see whether he could there recover his 
health. The change evidently did him good for in a letter written 
from Mazagon in March, 1819, to his brother-in-law and despatched 
«« by free trader ” he explains that he had been out of India for two 
years and had found that not only could he enjoy better health 
by going to sea and frequently changing climate but could save 
more iiioney to help those at home. 

Curiously in this letter I found two BiUs of Exchange for £50 
just as they left India in 1819. Though there were directions 
regarding their disposal, they had never been presented for payment. 

James Purefoy seemed to have traded as a merchant when not in 
command of a ship. 

“ I came home from the Eastward on the Shan Byramgore (?) a 
new 800 ton ship commanded by Captain George Hammett who was 
formerly an officer with me in the Griffin in 1803 but has been much 
more fortunate in point of health etc. than I have. He tliinks of 
returning shortly to his native country with a handsome inde- 
pendence. Should he from business or pleasure happen to pass your 
side of the water I would feel particularly obliged by any little 
attention you might show him. He has been very kind and attentive 
to me having given me a passage without making the smallest charge 
which has saved me 800 or 900 rupees. He is I assure you a worthy 
intelligent little fellow and a man of most excellent disposition. We 
have shared together many dangers and hardships both by sea and 
land. Captain Hammett’s brother I think owns and commands a ship 
out of Appledore and trades a good deal to Dublin. I have had no 
employment since June 1815 and my prospects of getting a command 
are not very bright.” 

On the day after he wrote the above letter he sent another per 
the ship Gyms to his sister Fanny Purefoy at the family home, 
Woodfield. How slow was the transit of letters in those days is 
shown by the fact that Fanny’s letter of 9th September, 1817, 
addressed to him in Bombay and redirected to Malacca did not 
reach him till August, 1818. He is replying to it from Mazagon 
in March, 1819, having only arrived there the previous month 
after two years’ absence from India. He sent periodical remittances 
home to his mother and unmarried sisters and in this letter expresses 
the hope that his mother may live to see me occupying a room 
in the old mansion of Woodfield 
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In June, 1819, Captain Purefoy was again impelled to mite to bis 
brotber-iii'law in order to put an end to gossip about bis matrimonial 
mteiitions : 

I am ' told that my friends by some means or otlier (using tlie 
words of my informant} have, discovered my attacbineiit for Miss Ellen 
Hackett and of course conclude that it is my intention to espouse 
ber on my return to Europe. But witbout entering into any dis- 
cussion on this subject I have only to assure you on tbe word and 
honour of a gentleman I do not entertain tbe most distant idea of 
such a union, nor indeed have I any thoughts whatever of matrimony 
which under existing circumstances ,, would be a measure' bigbly 
imprudent.” (A cautious man was James!) “ ’Tis also said that 
I sent from India a parcel containing presents for this lady, but wMch 
I declare to you is by no means correct, Tbe only article I ever 
sent borne was tbe picture from China in 1809 and delivered you by 
Captain Wallace. I therefore hope that this matter is now set at 
rest for ever.” 

One wonders if this ungallant disclaimer w^as passed on to Ellen. 
Possibly she had herself spread abroad the tale in a spirit of mis- 
chievousness. Her father was Eector of Eyrecoiirt parish and ber 
sister was married to a brother of James Piirefoy. 

In tbe same letter Captain Purefoy announces bis intention of 
returning home. His friend and correspondent in Cochm China, 
M. Cbaigneau, who was employed at the Royal Court there, having 
obtained permission from tbe native king on grounds of ill health, 
is returning to L’ Orient, and all likelihood of Purefoy recovering 
debts due to him in Cochin China has now faded out. “ The interest 
of money has now been up to 9 per cent for these 17 months past 
but on the 31st of next month is to be reduced to 6, the old rate, 
which is, I believe, the same as that in Ireland where the expense of 
living is I fancy little more than half of what it is in this country. 
There being no prospect of deriving any advantage by remaining 
longer in India, I intend to take my passage for Europe next 
December or January.” In a postscript to his letter he mentions a 
dispute with a relation by marriage who was a chaplain in Bombay 
but does not appear to have been an ornament to his cloth : 

'' I have been obliged to cut with the Eevd. Mr. Wade in conse- 
quence of his infamous conduct and behaviour towards me having 
first attempted to defraud me of near 700 ru|)ees. By taking advantage 
of the confidence I placed in him as a friend and relation, by which 
he got possession of this money and retained it for near four years 
and when the business was discovered he did not appear to be in the 
smallest degree ashamed of the transaction. On the contrary he was 
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almost furious at being compelled to relinquisk Ms Prey nor do I tMnk 
be would ever bave done so without legal measures. When I first 
asked for restitution of my property be positively refused to do so and 
made use of abusive and most migentlemanlike language. I wrote 
him some time ago to say that all connection and intercourse between 
him and me must forthwith cease for ever.” 

This quarrel must have boiled up suddenly in the hot season 
for only three months before the Captain had mentioned with 
pleasure that one of Mr. Wade’s daughters, Charlotte, was very 
well married two days ago 

The last extant letter from Captain Purefoy is dated from 
Liverpool, 24th May, 1822. He is on his way from Ireland to 
London and writes to thank his brother-in-law for his kindness to 
him during his stay. But even when he was crossing on the packet 
from Dublin to Liverpool the sea played him one of its tricks, 

the packet having run aground on the north hank between 2 and 
3 a.m. Fortunately however the wind was from the Eastward at the 
time otherwise it might have proved a disagreeable business. In 
waiting for the flood tide we amused ourselves in walking round the 
vessel and in so doing had an opportunity of picking up a variety of 
shells etc., the sand being quite dry and hard. In this occurrence no 
blame can be attached to Capt. Stewart who appears to be a very 
careful and attentive man and is an old Lieutenant in the Eoyai 
Navy. . . . Yesterday I went round the new dock lately opened here. 
It may I tMnk be justly termed the finest in the world for size and 
depth of water (30 feet). There are now in tMs dock several very 
beautiful American ships of considerable tonnage and in fact the most 
perfect models I ever saw in which they certainly excel the English. 
Indeed I tMnk there is reason to apprehend that America will one day 
be what England now is, the mistress of the sea.” 

A generation had in fact to elapse before England overtook the 
lead in merchant ship construction which the United States had 
secured from 1815 onwards, and then it was in steam not in sail. 

Captain Purefoy does not appear to have returned to India. He 
died unmarried in 1846. 


EARLY SIGNED ISLAMIC GLASS . 

ByD. S. Eice 
(PLATES III-VL) 

The not inconsiderable quantity of fine Islamic glass surviving 
to-day includes very few signed pieces. A list of tliose bearing the 
names of tlieir makers has recently been publislied by Prof. L. A. 
Mayerd who called for additional information, his researches having 
produced only eight master-signatures. The last two of these do 
not concern us here ; (i) 'Ali ibn Muhammad ar-Eamakl (or Zamaki) 
signed two lamps for a Mamliik mosque founded in 730/1330, and 
(ii) Serkhosh Ibrahim was responsible for the glass windows in a 
mosque of Sulaiman the Magnificent (1557). The material reviewed 
in the present paper is limited to the period ending with the Fatiniid 
dynasty. 

No reproduction is available of an object found in the Islamic 
levels during the excavations at Mersin. It is described as follows 
by Dr. Florence E. Day : '' colourless glass spoon (?) eighth to ninth 
century has a kufi inscription ‘ Kasim made it The first letter of 
the man’s name has rather the form of Arabic ' mim ’ ; but Masini 
does not sound like Arabic while Kasim is a perfectly proper personal 
name.” ^ No information is available as to whether the name is 
stamped, moulded, or painted on the object. 

Dr. E. Ettinghausen has compared a small fragment in Princeton 
with another in Cairo (Fig. la-b). Both have decorations in lustre 
paint which include some Kufic letters. He proposed to read the 
inscription on both fragments as the nisba (a)l-BasrL^ This is com- 
pletely convincing with regard to the Princeton piece (Fig. lb) 
but not so certaiii for the other (Fig, la). Dr. Ettinghausen vuites 
of the latter: ‘‘ The Cairo fragment can easily be dated to the 
ninth century, as fragments of the same type were found at Samaira, 
which lasted only from 838 to 883. The long vertical stroke of the 
letter sdd also has parallels iii inscriptions on pottery from this 

^ L. A. Mayer, “ Islamic glassmakers and tlieir works,” Israel Exploration 
Journal, iv, 1954, pp. 262-5. 

^ J. Garstang, Prehistoric Mersin, Oxford, 1953, p. 261. 

® R. Ettinghausen, “ An early Islamic glass-making center,” Eecord of tU 
Museum of Historic Art, Princeton University, i, 1942, pp. 4-7. 
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century/' ^ The Princeton fragment,, which is probably later, ^ has; 
more clearly' defined letters. ' The:sd(l has no final npright, nor is it 
provided with the little 'tooth”, obligatory , in later exanip.les. 
It corresponds well in shape to the sad on glazed relief ware from 
Egypt.^ ' . 



The Princeton and Cairo fragments, as ■well as a third signed 
Sa'd in the Benaki Museum, Athens, closely resemble lustre pottery. 
It may well be that the last piece is the work of the famous Fatimid 
potter Sa'd of whom we possess a number of signatures.^ Professor 
Mayer refers to yet another Fatimid glass maker ^ Abbas ibn Nusair.'^ 
All these signatures are painted, but we also have a group 
of signed, mould-blown, pear-shaped, ewers or juglets which may be 
dated to the ninth or tenth century a.d. Some actual moulds (but 


^ The long upright stroke at the end of the letter sad is indeed unusual, it is 
almost as long as the him. The parallels in inscriptions on pottery ” to which 
the reader is referred in the above quoted passage, is an alphabet drawn by Hcrzfeld 
in F. Sarre, Die Keramik von Samarray Berlin, 1920, fig. 174. But I have come to 
wonder whether the sad given an that table is really a sad. I failed to find it upon 
examination of the inscriptions given in the same volume. The only text ” 
which seemed to contain it is a small fragment of two letters (fig. 113 on p. 48), 
but there the first character can equally well, if not bettei‘, be read haf — as in 
hamka. ■ 

^ A. Lane, “ Glazed z'elicf wai'e of the nmth century a.d.,” Ars Islaonicu, vi, 
1939, figs, 11), 2C, 7. The name on the BM condiment dish must be read Abu 
Nu§air. It is unlikeh^ that the same potter should use a sM with a ‘‘ tooth ” in 
Abu Kasr, and without a “ tooth in al-BasrL 

^ For examples see A. Bahgat and F. Massoul, La ciramique nmmtlmane d'^Egypte, 
Cairo, 1930, pis. VIII-IX. 

^ Mayer, op. cit., p, 263. 
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'.none to jB.t these .vessels) , are also ava'ilable.^ Like their antique 
counterparts, the Islamic moulds were made of clay.^ 

The first of these vessels to appear, in print is now in the British 
Museum.^. It was originally acquired by E. Herzfeld and allegedly 
came from Kufa. The object is made of rather thick, coarse, dark- 
green glass and has lost its handle and neck (H. Ilia and Mgs. 2 and 3). 
Near the base there are two signatures in plain Kiific which present 
no difficulty: '^Worh of ^ Umar ibn Ihrahmi' 

The decyphering of the larger inscription decorating the pear- 
shaped body, however, raises a number of problems. The upper 
line of script consists of the traditional Blessing upon its ovuier 
4^ (yet another sad without ^ktootli ’’ or upright 
stroke). The second line might give the name of this owner. If 
so, the first word cannot be read opus and the only possible 

alternative seems to be to read the three consonants yF. A tracing 

made with the aid of an enlarged photograph (Pig. 3a) shows that 
Herzfeld’s drawing (Pig. 2) should be slightly modified. The third 
letter is somewhat foliated on top and the rounded base returns 
on itself to form a small curl. These features may be seen, more 
fully developed, in the m' of baraka in the upper line. The word 
might perhaps be read 'ammara (Allah understood) very long 
age (from Allah) to . . or the passive ; but it must be 
admitted that no parallels for such an opening come to mind at 
present. Then follows the unquestionable words ^Mianmiad ihi . . . 
with the father’s name or his nisba again far from clear. Lamm 
rendered it as al-‘Azir (?) and Herzfeld stressed that it was susceptible 
of a number of interpretations (mehrdeutig).^ In considering alterna- 
tives it should be emphasized that the letter coming after the article 
al in the last word is neither an ^ayn nor a ghain, but should be 
read /a’ or qaf. This is followed by a letter which could possibly be 
id or m but is more likely to be a ; there is a distinct upright 
bar in the middle of the oblong frame (Pig. 3b). The ending of 
the word is very indistinct. Here, one or two letters have not been 

^ C. J. Lamm, MUtelalterliche GBser, Berlin, 1930, i, p. 59 ; ii, pL 13. 

^ B. B. Harden in A History of Technology, Oxford, 1956, ii. 

3 Lamm, op. oit., i, p. 69 ; ii, pi. 13 (6). 

^ E. Herzfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, Hamburg, 1948, p, 280, (For 

6.SCL” an obvious missprint read “ 4.scl. ”, see J. Bavid-Weill, in Syria, 1952, 
p. 163.) 
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properly moulded, or have vanished when the clay moulds were 
separated. Possible readings are ahFaM, ahFihn or (if the 
reading td' is retained) al-Qutbl and many more. 

Another specimen from the mould of this glass in the British 
Museum is in the E. W. Smith collection. It is described by its 
omier as a light bluish-green mould-blown pitcher ” and is 


Fig. 2 (after Herzfeld). 


reproduced in the catalogue of the recent exhibition of the collection 
held at the Corning Museum of Glass.^ 

Should we read with Lamm against Herzfeld as the first 

word in the second line we would be faced with two signatures on a 
single vessel. This is by no means impossible. One person may have 
been responsible for the mould, the other for blowing the glass. 
Clear parallels exist in a group of moulded, unglazed, twelfth- 
century potteries from Persia which I propose to publish shortly. 

The Louvre possesses a mould-blown juglet of bluish opaque 
glass (height 9 cm.), complete with spout and handle, which is here 
reproduced for the first time (PI. Illb).^ The Kufic text in relief, 
for once, offers no difficulty : Blessing upon its owner. Work 
of 'Umar ibn Ibrahim'' Ij The 

name of the maker is the same as that on the British Museum 
glass, yet it does not seem to me that the signatories are identical. 


^ K. W. Smith, Glass from the Ancient Worlds Corning Museum of Glass, 1957, 
No. 469. 

2 I am indebted for the photograph reproduced here to M. Jean David- Weill, 
who discussed the object fully in Bulletin des Musees de France, J uly, 1 937, pp. 103 ff. 
He also expressed himself in favour of dating the specimen in Paris earlier than 
that in the British Museum. 
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The script on the. -London piece .is more '' advanced '' and almost 
foliated. ’’j and it- could easily loe half a- ceiitiiij or more later than 
the bold,' unadorned characters on the Paris piece. 

..-All the specimens discussed -so far are listefi in Prof. Mayer's 
article.^ To these I -wish to add four more pear-shaped, miniature 
ewers which originate -from a single workshop. I came upon, the- 


Pig. 3. 

first in the Toledo Museum of Art (Ohio) in 1953 (Xo. 723.113 ; 
h. 11 cm.) (PL IVa-b).^ The in oukl-blowii vessel is made of clear, 
yellowdsh glass and has lost its handle. It is also strongly weathered 
and irridescent. There are two lines of plain Iviific in. relief which 
can hardly be later than the tenth century a.d., and may well be a 
century earlier. With the help of moulds and casts kindly prepared 
by Mr. Robert Hamilton, it was possible to establish the outlines 
of all the visible letters, but one or two letters are concealed by the 


1 A number . of glass fragments in tbe R. WL Smith collection, op. cit., item 
Ro. 500 111 the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo (No. 8190), and in Berlin (No. m4381} 
show a single word repeated several times (on the Cairo piece, cf. Lamm, 

MittelalUrUcU Glaser, pi. 19 (5)) or isolated, on the specimen in the Smith collec- 
tion. The reading EisUm which has been advanced tentatively is quite 
impossible, the first letter being a clear Im. Ilusami^ just possible but does not 
account for the extra « tooth " after The name is not preceded bv the word 
arml and is, en one occasion, repeated several times it ma.y not be the name of a 
crattsman and has therefore been omitted. 

y Permission ^ pkotograph and study this object was kindly granted By 

Mr. Blake-More Godwin, Director of the Toledo Museum of Art. 
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superimposed liandle (Fig. 4). The lower line adds a new master” 
signature to the existing list : (j fj (or L^Lli 

'' 'Wofh of Tayyih (or T{a)lib) ibn Ahmad ihn. M. . . ? The 
reading Tayyih is possible although this name normally takes the 
article ahTayyib. I prefer this reading to T{d)Uh with a concealed 
alif because I am not aware of another instance of this particular 
name being spelt in this manner ; whereas it is almost the rule in 
names such as Ish(a)q 5 Q(a)sim 5 S(a)lih, H(a)run, etc. The outlines 
of the last word in the lower line are perfectly preserved, yet it is 
difficult to offer a convincing readmg. The first letter must be a 
witm and the last a yd\ If the central character is a single letter, 
only sin or sJim are applicable, but if each tooth ’’ represents a 
letter a variety of combinations is possible. Masd, MasM, Musht 
fail to satisfy. The temptation is great to read the word Mutanahhl 
and almost irresistible if one recalls that the great poet of this name 
was called Abu’-t-T^yyi^ Ahmad al-Mutanabbi (ob. 354/965). 
Mutanabbi was of humble origin — ^his father was a water carrier, 
could one of his grandchildren have become a glassblower ? Would 
he have omitted the article before Tayyib and before Mutanabbi ? 
And, above all, would he have used the nickname of his ancestor ? 
It is wiser to avoid speculation on this subject, and temptation too. 
The upper line on the Toledo juglet adds further problems. I read it 

Of what has been made for . . , in Baghdd{d).'’ 

The first two words require no comment ; the middle portion of 
the third almost certainly begins with the preposition li ''for’’, 
but its middle portion is covered by the base of the handle. The last 
syllable may be a plural ending Ir, mif, or possibly mm. The 
plausible reading which I can find for the last word is Baghdd(d), 
the final to have been lost in the joint between the 
halves of the mould. For several years I considered the Toledo 
juglet to be unique : the only hwwn Islamic glass with 
of its provenance epigraphically recorded. On this ground alone 
would have deserved publication. Then, in quick succession, 
I found three further specimens with the same text. 

One is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art,^ Hew York. Eisen and 


^ I owe the facilities for photographing and studying this juglet to Mr. James 
J. Rorimer, Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 



. (life size). 





Kouoliakji describe it as follows : made of moulded, xiiicoloured 
glass with indistinct raised letters of unlmown character . . . The 
pointed beak tip is found on flasks with spear and bar mouldings of 
the fourth century. The date is therefore uncertain with probability 
of the fourth century.'' ^ For fourth century a.d. we can now sub- 
stitute fourth century a.h. /tenth a.d. The glass in . question is a 
slightly smaller version of the Toledo piece (PL Va). The museum 
has no record of its provenance (No. X.21.19) (h. 10*5 cm.). The 
inscription is that of the Toledo glass, but there is an additional 
Idm before Tayyib— still only half the article which one might have 
expected. Moreover the dots which underline the script are 
differently spaced, and it is certain that a different mould was used. 
In the New York piece the base of the handle conceals the two last 
letters of bi-Baghd(M), having been placed over the second joint 
of the moulds (see the line in the middle of Fig. 4), leaving unmasked 
the whole word which precedes bi-Baghdad. Most regrettably, 
however, the crucial letters were damaged in the joining and I have 
been unable to make anything of them. 

A third specimen was shown at the 1956 glass-exhibition held at 
Ziirich by its owner Mr. Ernst Kofler of Lucerne. He has very 
kindly provided me with the photograph reproduced on PL Vb 
and with a photograph of a cast moulding of the inscription. There 
is no doubt that his piece came from the same mould as that in New 
York. It has the additional lam before Tayyib and is slightly smaller 
than the Toledo juglet. Here, too, the handle is placed over 
‘‘Baghdad" but once again the word preceding it has defied 
decypliering. It is certain, however, that its last syllable begins 
with -.a mm. 

The fomth and (but for a slight damage to the beak) the best 
preserved of the lot, belongs to Messrs. A. Churchill, Ltd., London.^ 
Though slightly weathered and irriclescent, the letters of the inscrip- 
tion on this specimen stand out much more clearly than on the 
Toledo piece which it resembles in every detail (PL Vla-b), it is 
clearly a product from the same mould. Once again the last ddl 
in BagMd(d) is missing.® 

Maclinat as-Salam and not the older Baghdad appears on coins 


^ G. A. Eisen and E. Koucliakji, Glass, New York, 1927, i, pi. 55d ; ii, p. 609. 

^ Of. E. Barrington Haynes, Glass, London, 1948, pi. 8b. I am indebted to the 
late Mr. Haynes for permission to take the photographs reproduced on PI. VI. 
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and tiraz bands.^ This type of inscription was no doubt made to 
conform strictly to the official protocol and the name chosen by 
. Mansiir for his new capital was used throughout. The same rule 
need not have applied to the epigraphy on objects made for private 
. customers. ' The earliest history of the 'Abbasid capital, written by , 
Abu Tahir Taifur (ob. 280/893) is entitled Ta'nkh Baghdad 
Baghdad, not Madinat as-Salam, figures on textiles of which pieces 
are in the Museum of Fine Art, Boston,^ the Cooper Union Museiun ® 
and the treasure of St. Isidore at Leon.^ These pieces are now 
recognized by most scholars (on technical, stylistic, and epigraphic 
gi’ounds) as Spanish imitations. It stands to reason, however, 
to assume that the models before the imitators also had inscrip- 
tions with Baghdad not Madinat as-Salam. To the handful of this 
city’s remains from the early period of its splendour we can now 
add four glasses made by the same craftsman but in two slightly 
different moulds. It confirms the existence of a glass industry in 
Baghdad, known hitherto only from literary evidence. ° 


I ■; The juglet was previously iu the Eumorfopoulos collection. It is doubtless identical 

* ' with the ono described by C. J. Lamm, Das (Mas von Samarra, Berlin, 1948, p. 41, 

i I as a “ Henkelkanne mit degenerierter Inschrift in einem Fries urn den Leib 

The same author in a later work {Mittelalterliche Glaser, i, p. 59) refers to three 
I such pieces in the Eumorfopoulos collection. A. Churchill, Ltd., possess in effect 

. a slightly smaller specimen. It may be one from the mould which produced the 

; New York and Lucerne pieces, but the inscription is so badly weathered that 

i I cannot affirm this. There is no trace of the third item mentioned by Lamm. 

' ® At one time I had considered looking for the missing dal in the first letter on 

t the second half of the mould and reading md 'uraila instead of mhmnd 'itmila. 

I S But, after examination of the London example, where the letter is clearer than on 

f ' that in Toledo, I have decided against this reading. 

' " ^01 the coin catalogues and E. Kuhnel and L. Bellenger, The Textile Museum, 

^ Catalogue of dated tirdz fabrics, Washington, 1952, p. 122, and the examples (none 

J before 300 a.h.) quoted there. 

, " N, Elsberg and B. Guest, “ Another silk woven at Baghdad,” Burlington 

' . Magazine, Ixiv, 1934, pp, 270-2. 

, - ' D. G. Shepherd, “ The Hispano-Islamic textiles in the Cooper Union Collection,” 

I ^ Chronicle of the Museum for the Arts of Decoration of the Cooper Union, i, 1943, 

' / p. 365 and fig. 7 ; also the corrections of F. E. Day, in Ars Orienialis, i, 1954, 

! p. 191 f. 

, ; ^ F, Kendrick and B. Guest, “ A silk fabric woven at Baghdad,” Burlington 

Magazine, xlix, 1926, pp. 261-7. 

^ Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaser, ii, 498. 


A STRANGE RULE OF SMRTI, AND A 
SUGGESTED SOLUTION 

By J. Dcncax M. Deerett 


Since the period between May, 1955, and December, 1956, when 
the Hindus of India lost their system of “ iiersonal law ”, and tlie 
latter was replaced by a new system comprised in the so-called 
“ Hindu Code ”, the Sanskrit books which contam the accnmulated 
learning of the dharmasdstm, or so much of the ancient Indian 
“ science of religious-and-civil law' ” as sm-vives the ravages of time 
and the neglect of private owners of manuscripts, have ceased to be 
the fundamental source of Hindu law, and it is only in marginal 
contexts that for practical purposes reference to them will ever 
again be- made in that country. Yet the relegation of their ancient 
learning to practical uselessness may be expected to have a beneficial 
effect on the study of the dkarmamstm itself, and that literature, 
which has been widely neglected in all continents, may once again 
receive the volume of attention which it could command about eighty 
years ago. About that time it w'as still very doubtful what the 
Mstra had to say on topics of practical importance, and Biihler 
and Jolly, for example, could be sure that their researches, despite 
their predilection for the ancient and the “ original ”, w-ould be of 
use in the Courts in addition to providing material for academic 
exercises. By the end of the first decade of this century it was evident 
that at least as far as British India was concerned the law was about 
to develop along lines which were to a certain extent incompatible 
with the mstm, and the relation of academic study to practical 
advocacy became intolerably delicate. Cases might occur in which 
elaborate sastno learning was required and would gain its reward ; 
but these were a small minority amongst the mass of decisions which 
were more or less cheerfully given in an atmosphere of indifference 
towards the Mstra which an English statute had made the funda- 
mental source of law for Hindus in matters of their most intimate 
concern. Simultaneously public rewards for an expert knowledge 
of the sdstra had been diminishing, and Indian Universities on the 
whole neglected to provide courses on and examinations in dharma- 
mtra, or stnrti, as it is often called. Even in the cases of the honour- 
able exceptions, the careers open to those who had mastered what 
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was admittedly a difficult subject were so few or so narrow that a 
flow of able students was not to be expected. The revolution of 
1955-6 may now be expected to modify the situation in the West, 
and in course of time this alteration in academic prestige cannot 
but affect trends of interest in the country where the subject took 
its birth. 

It is the purpose of this article to draw attention by means of an 
example to the sort of problem which is repeatedly posed by the 
smrii-texts which form the basic working-material of th& sastm; 
and to suggest to those who may be intrigued by the way in which 
it arises not merely that there exists a need to search for an intelligible 
solution, but also- that there is a likelihood that such a search, if 
suitably directed, may meet with success. The mstra contains many 
oddities which may only be understood after elaborate literary 
studies in other fields of Indology, or through the often more 
rewarding process of sociological “ field-work ” in Indian villages ^ ; 
but this example is illustrative of the substantial class of problems 
which may perhaps be solved by looking into the books of the 
sdstra themselves. 

One of the most striking (and perhaps for some years to come the 
most troublesome) of the innovations introduced by the Hindu 
Succession Act, 1956, was the abolition of the so-called Hmdu 
womens limited estate, and the substitution in all except special 
cases of an absolute estate for women.^ This was part of the pro- 
gramme to place women, so far as was deemed necessary or practic- 
able, upon an equal legal footing with men. When this has been 
rendered a livmg reality amongst the mass of the Hindu population 
(an event which cannot be anticipated within a lifetime) the end 
will have been reached of a process of development from a situation 
in which women were denied any right to own, as distinct from 
enjoying, objects of whatever character.^ That they became the 
beneficiaries of generosity long before the arguments against their 

1 The student of the SSstra is able to take advantage of the modem trend of social 
anthropology in India away from the exclusive study of tribes and towards a 
broader survey of the population. 

^ Section 14 of Act XXX of 1956. The “ women’s estate ” was a topic of law 

0 such m^tude to it occupied sixty pages in the cuirent edition of Mayne 
on Hmdu Law and Usage, 

f ® Mim&rftsi-mra, vi, 1, 10-14. 

is conveniently printed in Lakshman gastri 

nsefi'l Wai, 1938, 1424. Eeferenoe to this most 

useful modern d^st .will be made below as Dh.h. 
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being owners were consciously formulated goes, without saying. 
But in course of time tlie, usefulness of permitting women to own in 
their own right impressed itself upon Sanskrit jurists, and it was 
admitted that certain classes of presents, defined according to , 
their sources and the times when they might be given; should belong 
to the donee ^ in such a way that their, abstraction by her husband, 
or sons would be .a conversion, subject always to the former’s right 
to take them in an emergency.^ In other words the strict theory of 
patriarchal Aryan law 'broke doAvn in the face of the de.mands,of 
practical utility, and no doubt under the influence of pre-iryan, 
customs, some of which know aUow-ed substantial proprietorial 
rights to women. 

For at .least a iiiilleniiiiim and a .half it was a matter of acute 
controversy whether wmnieii might inherit property, as' opposed 
to their being donees of gifts inter vivos . . No one ever doubted, of 
course, that they were entitled, so long as they did not remarry, 
to be maintained adequately either out of the joint family p>roperty 
belonging to the deceased husband and his agnates or, alternatively, 
by his heir, if any. This was not always satisfactory, hut the con- 
sequences of permitting a widow to disrupt the joint stock and to 
carry away her share possibly into the bosom of another, and even a 
competitor family, w^ere more than the average Hindu could bear 
to contemplate. Yet authors of the greatest respectability, perhaps 
influenced by Dravidian usages, declared that the widow and the 
daughter were heirs to a soilless man.® Though the daughter’s 
position was relatively unchallenged the majority of the smrUs, 
including Manu, could find no place for the widow as heiress. It 
became a \York of art to reconcile the conflicting texts, w^hich vrem 
of equal authority. Some thought that the widow should be under- 
stood tacitly to decline in favour of the agnates ^ ; some that only 
a widow of special, and in some areas rare, qualifications might 
inherit : thus she iimst be free from potential as well as actual 
blemishes of character (!) " ; she must be about to bear a son, or he 
willing to submit to niyoga^ that is to say to bear a son to her 

^ Mann, ix, 194 ; Dh.K 14315. 

® Yajnayalkya, ii, 147 ; Devala, Dh.k,, 1461. 

® Yajnavalkya, ii, 136 ; Vi^nxi, xyii, 4 ; Dh,h., 1470ef ; Vyasa, DTi.h^ 1524a. 

^ Apararka’s commc^ntary on Y^ajri-, ii, 135-6. 

® Ibid. This is not quite so foolish as it appears. Public examinations of childless 
widows were held in southern India according to the testimony of Medhatithi, 
Manu-bhdsya^ ed. Ganganath Jha, ii, 73 ; trans. idemt iv, pt. 1, 10. 
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deceased iiusband at the command of the family elders by some 
near agnate of the deceased^ — ^though since niyoga was nominally 
obsolete in the current epoch the qualification was such as to 
remove the problem totally — and finally it was suggested that she 
must have been married in an “ approved ” form.^ Alternatively 
others permitted her to inherit provided that she accompanied her 
husband’s corpse upon the funeral pyre ! ^ Others more rationally 
restricted her right to movable property/ or to cases where the 
estate was very smaU and her right to maintenance in jeopardy.'’ 
Finally, the celebrated Mitaksam reconciled the texts by allowing 
her to inherit when her husband was “ separate ”, that is to say^ 
she might take his share in the joint estate if it had aheady been 
ascertained that no more harm could be done thereby to the agnates.® 
The Hindu Succession Act, by contrast, aims to equate the inherit- 
ance-rights of males and females, and the latter are entitled to 
claim their shares unless, in a few cases, they have remarried prior 
to the opening of the succession. The widow’s vested rights in the 
joint family estate were first created in 1937 .'^ Until that date 
the rights of a female to inherit had been the subject of a prolonged 
and obstinate struggle ; she obtained the right to inherit from the 
Sanskrit jurists long after she had obtained the right to own property, 
but the latter had been accorded to her the more readily for the 

known obstacles to her attaining the former. 

Vis-yarupa (on Yajn., ii, 139, p. 241) does not allow a non-pregnant -widow 
to mhent, bnt if a daughter is bom she may hold the property in trust for the 
daughter. ^ lhat niyoga alone qualified the non-pregnant widow was the vie-w of 

I^liare^vara, whose opinion is immortalized in the Mitahsara 
(Colebrooke s trans., II, i, 8). 

°^®®'^“'Wa-l>liattain the Smrti-candrilca (pp. 290-1), As an Indhi'a 
or lannhan he knew perfectly well that most marriages in his part of India were 

celebrated in the Asura, an unapproved form. 

,-n Udayakara oommentmg upon Manu, and refereed to 

m the T ivada-ratmlcara (p. 590) and the Virnda-cimamam (p. 237 ; Dh.k., 15146). 

Btrod? ° I*!®'’ “ obscured by the translation of Ganganath Jhi, 

1865 n iorf/ufn ’ b'^nslation of P. C. Tagore (Madras, 

t! elfi, ‘t- Steolo ^'oports a custom in the Deccan tending 

man^faU stT^ “ practice and there is an inscription in Mysore, one amongst 
many aofc-stones m the north-west of the State, relating that despite the repeated 
deprecations ol her relations the lady commemorated bui-nt herself on her husLnd’s 

(evidently her husband’s estate). 

^ Saraamh-vilasa, sections 512-5 (Poulkes’ edn.). 

' n!t 1“ Mimsara, II, i, 31. 

1956!^^“ Women’s Eights to Property Act, 1937, repealed by Act XXX of 
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WMIe the, process was in motion Kantilya, who is generally ' 
believed to .have written during, the fourth century b.c., wrote ^ : — • 
wttif abandhymn m stf%41immn | fam-dvi$dhasrd stMpyd wttih j 
abandJiydmyamah \ [ 

'' 'Females’ loroperty’ consists either of their maintenance .■ or 
their ornaments. Maintenance should be, fixed at not more .than. 
2,000. Ornaments are not subject to restriction.” 

Katyayaiia, author of a smrti greatly respected for its detailed 
practical p,ro visions, living perhaps two, centuries later, than: 

Kautilya, says 2 : — 

' pitr~mdir-pati-b}imtT~jnat:iWii}i 
yathd-mMyddvi-sdhasfMdMavyamstMmmdrte\'\ ■ 

"'Females’ property’ should be given to a woman, by her, 
father, mother, husband, brothers and kindred according t, 0 ' their 
ability, wi,thin 2,000 ; this is over and above landed property.”' ,,„ 
The .proviso contained in the last words was differently interpreted 
by old writers hostile to the widow’s claim to succession in particular 
and to the ownership of landed property by females in general.. 
The words stJimamd rte to them could mean nothing but tO' the 
total exclusion of immovables”. But since "2,000” can, 'only,, 
refer to coins, the ,other translation is more logical. 

Vyasa, whose age is not more certain than Katyayana’s, but 
who is not probably older than the first century B.C., says ^ : — 
dvi-sdhasra-paro ddyah striyai deyo mrtasya tu | 
yac=ca bhartrd dlianairt daUam sd yathd-kdmmn dpnuydt j j 
'* But the inheritance of a dead man to be given to a woman is 
limited to 2,000 ; and whatever property was given to her by her 
husband she may retain at her pleasure.” 

^ Trivandrum edition, ii, p. 14 ; Dkl\, 1430a. MM. Gai;iapati Sastri understood 
the word 2 ^^^'^‘dvisdhasm as Uimipaim-sahaHra-dvaya-parmrmvadhih, that is to 
say, “ having as its upper limit 2,000 As we shall see the insertion 

of the coin chosen is wrong, aitlumgh the S^nrti-candrikd and NrsirnM-prasada 
provide precedents {Dli.k., 14546), but the interpretation of the compound is 
correct. Dr. Shilmashastry in liis trans., Mysore, 1929, p. 172, wrongly says, 

“ above two thousand.'’ Since the king is advised as to what amount ought to be 
given to women the limit must be a maximum and not a mininium, as the reference 
to ornaments shows. 

^ Kane’s edn., 902 ; Dh.Tc., 14546. The Smrii-mndnhd reads dm-saJiasrary., 
implying that the full 2,000 ought to be given, and not more. 

® As Colebrooke notes on Jimutavahana, DdyaWmga, trans,, lY, i, 10, this 
text is variously read. See below re Laksmidhara’s reading, and the citations given 
in Dh.hy 1460a. dvi-mhasra-paro could mean, ** more than 2,000,*’ and doubtless 
was adopted by many jurists with that object in mind. 
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TkQ MaMhJmmta, in a -passage wHcli may be no .earlier tban 
Vyasa tbe law-giver, says ^ 
dvi-sahasra-pafo ddyah striyai deyo dlianasya mi [ 
hhartm tac^ca dhanmn dattmn yaiJmrJmm MoMmn a/rJmti j . j ■ . 

Out of tbe property an inheritance extending .to 2,000, should 
be given to a woman, and whatever property wm g,iveii by the 
husband she is entitled to enjoy according to propriety.'’ 

No one will question the eminence of Laksmidhara as a jurist,: 
He flourished in northern India about a.d. 1050. In his Digest the 
text of Vyasa .appears in a form. very closely resembling that printed 
above, but reading dvi-saJiasfapmi .0 ddyah'^ thus making it plain 
(it would otherwise have remained ambiguous) that the inheritance 
is not to exceed 2,000 panas.^ Panas of copper, silver, and even 
gold are heard of, but th.^ smrtis are almost certainly referring to a 
copper pana. 

But what is the purport of these 2,000 pams ? Figures are rare 
enough, as also fractions, in the science of jurisprudence as developed 
in India, and wherever they occur we have reason to suppose that 
they were chosen deliberately. But what motives could have induced 
the jurists to be so precise in this isolated and extremely important 
instance ? The smr^i-texts set out above appear in very respectable 
commentaries and digests, being treated seriously, besides the works 
cited above, in the Vyavahdra-niniaya,^ the Smrti-candrikd,^ the 
Pardiara-madhavlyaf^ the Vivdda-raindkara,^ the Vivdda-candrad 
the Sarasmti-vildsa,^ the Madana-mtna-pmdlpa,^ and the Vyava- 
Mra-mayukha,'^^ Wliile Vijnanesvara does not think fit to cite any 
of them in his Mildhsard, his contemporaries Jimutavahana and 

^ The connection of this text "wnth Vyasa’s is evident, but as yet unexplained. 
As Colebrooke notes, uhi cit, many manuscripts read tri-, that is to say, ‘‘ 3,000/’ 
The DhX, 14296, prints the text so (xiii, 47, 23), but when the BOBI Critical 
Edition of the Anusamim-parva appears we may confidently expect to find the 
reading dvi- well represented. 

2 Krtya-halpatani, VyavaMra-Miida, Baroda, 1953, 684. 

® At p. 450. 

^ Atp. 281, 
s At III, 548-9. 

« At p. 510. 

’ At p. 82 ; Dh.h., 1521a, 

' ® At p. 377 ; section 523. 

« At p. 376. 

Atp. 154 of Kane’s edn. 

“ Dayabhaga, text (Calcutta, 1930). 117, trans., IV, i, 10. 
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Apaiarka ^ cite Vyasa ; so does tlie Yimda4mda,m^^ a work only 
a little less important than the Mayiihha, which was written. by the 
author’s nephew. ,A,i]aoiigst the galaxy of southern works it is not 
surprising to find, the late VyamMfdrtha’-samucmya^ also c.itmg 
Vyasa. The Nfsimha-frasdia and its much more distinguished 
'.successo.rs the Vlfmnitwdaya^^ and the eighteenth-century Sa?am- 
hhatUya ® are alike in citing Katyaya.na.. And to close this impres- 
sive list the very eminent Jagaiinatha Tarkapancanana gives us. 
a discussion of the meaning of Vyasa^ himself .approving the inter- 
pretation of the ancient digest, the PraMsa, now. lost. Some of 
these authors ® take the view that the limit of 2,000 applies. only 
to gi,fts made in any one year ! Plainly a fall in the value of .money 
would make 2,000 copper panas iiusufficient for the lifetime’s needs 
of a young widow who remained faithful to her deceased husband, 
and the position would be little better in the case of a female member 
of a rich family even if the pm^a were a silver pa^a. Writers hostile 
to the widow’s alleged right of succession went the other ivay, and 
took the word dvi-sdhmra to mean, 2 in every 1,000 ”, We shal 
not be surprised to find these conflicting interpretations ” being 
employed, but what astonishes us is that not one of the authors, from 
the smrifi-writers onwards, condescends to tell us why 2,000 is the 
figure chosen. 

In the face of tliis unbroken silence even an ingenious solution 
cannot be accepted as conclusive ; and until a new and more 
enlightening text is published we can proceed only upon hjrpothesis. 
But fortunately a hint is to be found, and the source of the intriguing 
figure can be surmised. The Smrti<~cmdriM quotes a text of Narada ^ 
to the effect that a virtuous widow is entitled to be allowed for her 
maintenance, out of the property in which her husband had an 

^ On Yajn, ii, 14S ; DhJ;,, 1460. 

2 Atpp. 439-40. 

® A digest made in the time of Uaja SarabhojI of Tahjore {circa a.». 1820). 

,, At p,., 237 of the P. W. Saras. Bhav. Series edii. of 1934., ■ 

^ At p. 544. 

® At p. 731 of the Chowkamba Sanskrit Series edn. of 1914. 

’ A Digest of Hindu Law . . . translated Jby H. T, Colebroohe . , London, 1801, 
hi, 583; Madras, 1865, ii, 600-1 ~ V, ix, text 482. 

® For example Madhava, Afadanasimha, and Nilaka^^t^a. 

® At p. 293. For the text see Dk.k.^ 1402a, where the variant reading, 34,’’ is 
shown. Devanna-bhatta says that pana means kdrsdpaTjLa ; that may have satisfied 
his contemporaries, bat to ns it is merely misleading. 
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inteiest, twenty-four adJmJcas ^ of gi.‘ain plus forty -panas per annum. 

It is well known that the needs of any person connected directly or 
even indirectly with agriculture could be met (>y an allowance in 
grain, which served not only to feed the recipient but also as a - 
means of exchange for services upon a wide scale. But certain 
services or commodities cannot be paid for even tO"da,y otherwise 
than in coin, and thus a small allowance of cash is essential^ w4ere 
the family concerned normally comes by such a thing. The smrti- 
writer Visnu, quoted in the Sarasvatt-vildsap goes further, and throws 
some light on our difficulty. He says : '' Year 1)y year 40 panas 
and 24 ddkakas ; or else 100 hdrsdpanas as long as slie lives ; or 
one-half of this.” Visnu seems to be improving upon Xarada. His 
100 Jcdrsdpanas as an alternative are plainly a commutation for tlie 
yearly allowaiice in grain and coin, and it appears that it is intended 
to serve as an entire quittance for the family paying it. A wido'w 
entitled to be maintained but unwilling to remain in her father- 
in-law’s or her brother-in-law’s house might claim her future 
maintenance as a lump sum. Her grain allow^'ance could not 
practicably be anticipated, and her food might come either from 
her own father’s family, or from the landed property, if any, of 
which Katyayana speaks. But the cash might be obtained in a lump 
sum. A yearly allowance of 40 panas was thought to be practicable 
as a maximum. How this figure was arrived at remains a mystery. 

^ L. D. Barnettj, Antiquities of India^ 1913, 208, gives several equations showing 
the weight of an adhakcif but certainty has yet to be achieved, due to the variety of 
standards. S. K, Maity, The economic life of Northern India in the Gupta Period^ 
Calcutta, 1957, at p. 39 deals carefully "with the ddhaha and finds it equivalent to 
about 16 seers (of rice). Manu (vii, 126 recommends or j)rescribes just twice this 
allowance of grain to a working man. 

® Section 527 ; Dh.h., 1428a. One must record, in all fairness, that the Sarasvati- 
vildsa cites Visnu and indeed other snirti-writers quite frequently in cases where no 
other writer cites them and for opinions which do not always harmonize readily : 
with the views of the same authorities in their recognized and frequently-cited 
texts. This has led to a suspicion that the compiler manufactured texts and attri- 
buted them to known authors of smftis. Puzzling as the problem is, it is unlikely 
that this is the solution, since (i) such frauds were relatively easily detected and 
detection meant the literary death of the work, which was already dangei’ously 
long for its hopes of survival; (ii) the names of sj^r^i-writers whose works did not 
then survive in entirety would have been chosen ; and (iii) the forger would not 
have fabricated texts containing rules the meaning of which was ambiguous and * 
required explanation and, as happens in several instances, the comparison of the 
views of other commentators thereon. It seems that better, if less simple, explana- 
tions must be found. See KuM ; A class of land-tenures in South India,” B80AS,, I 
xxi, 1958, 61, and seqq. at 69. I 
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If.tliere were 16 fmms ^o the karsdpam>^ 100 Mrmpams is a sum 
'based upon an, actuarial assessment of a widow’s probable life : 
forty years. But Naxada tells us ^ tliat in the east-a Mrsapcma was 
worth 20 panas, 2,000 panas is more generous in an age when girls 
might be widow^ed at 12, and assumes (i) tliat the widow can always 
claim as if she were likely to live for fifty years ; and (ii) that if 
she anticipates living longer it is up toiler to invest her capital 
profitably, while if she lives a shorter period the loss falls on the 
family which has encouraged or forced her to leave their roof. 
'Naturally a ''half”, that is to say, proportionately less, will be 
allowable where the standard of living is lower. Grants in lieu of 
maintenance have always been regular, and it is not the practice to 
question a widow as to her method of disposing of hers. The Courts 
have always considered themselves capable of assessing the rate 
at which a female should be maintained, and there is nothmg in 
the least incongruous in fixing a figure at which these pious and 
social duties should be met. Whether the above references solve our 
present problem or not, it is clear that similar work to that done in 
the past will continue to be done, if in a more complex manner, 
when the Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance Act, 1956, is put into 
operation, and the manner in which dependants are to be main- 
tained out of intestate and even testate estates comes to be worked 
out in practice. 


^ Barnett, op. cit., 207 : so 57, as piiHislied by Jolly. How- 

ever, as Dh.h shows, 532a, the majority of the sources Tend sodamiva, “ IG. 


Visnu’s own description of a harsd}Miiia is not particularly helpful, but he under- 
stood it to be a copper coin : iv, 13 : Dh.h,, 526. The reading “ 20 ”, if it is genuine, 
is evidently very much older than the proportion 16 : 1 which appears to be almost 
universal in later text-books. But the equation W — 1 which is found in 
Narada and other smftis {Dh.h,, 532-3) would seem to throw additional doubt 
upon this otherwise helpful reading ; particularly since, to make confusion w^orse 
confounded, Katyayana says that a harmpafja contains 20 ma5as {Dh.h,, 533 — note 
variant readings). However, if we are to assume, as Katyayana’s %vords very 
strongly suggest, that he understands Qndsa here not as a subdivision of the pai^a, 
but a variant of it (he says the kahiiii is a fourth part of a mdsa and of a pa7}.a), 
his text is even more helpful to us than Xarada’s, and he appears to be supported 
by a text of Usanas cited by Haradatta on Gautama (see Kane’s edn. of Katyayana, 
493, p. 213, and note thereon). Maity, op. cit., 171, accepts the equation of 20 
misa/pai^a = i harsapana, and on p. 172 comments, “ It . . . seems that the 
Smriti writers are not thinking in terms of coinage? but rather of goldsmith s 
weights.” He is relating the texts to Gupta coins. 
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TIBET IN ANGLO-CHINESE RELATIONS : ; ...t 

' 1767-1842 ' 

By Alistair Lamb ''■ ''■'/■■■■'■■'T 

, PART II 

The Macartney Embassy failed to bring about a significant 
improvement in Anglo-Chinese relations ; the correspondence of 
1795-1796 was equally fruitless.^ The reasons for this failure lay 
rather in the nature of the Chinese conception of foreign relations 
than in any misunderstandings about the British role in the 
Himalayan crisis of 1788-1792. The Chinese Emperor could have 
no relations with foreign powers on terms of equality ; to the 
Chinese foreign ambassadors were bearers of tribute, coming to 
Peking to recognize the supremacy of the Son of Heaven. On such 
terms no properly accredited embassy from the King of England 
to the Emperor of China could have had any result other than 
that achieved by Macartney. Only a mission of the type envisaged 
by Bogle and Hastings, opportunist and flexible, ready to sacrifice 
dignity to commercial advantage, stood any chance of success, 
Tibet and the Himalayas played little part in the failure of the 
first British Ambassador to China. But the reason why this should 
be so was not fully understood by the British at that time.^ The 
memory of a causal connection between the crisis of the Tibeto- 
Nepalese War and Lord Macartney's failure remained, and it was 
to affect subsequent British policy. 

Two lessons, somewhat contradictory in implication, seem to 
have been drawn from these events. In the first place, there 
developed in India a strong feeling that the extension of British 
influence into the Himalayas, and closer to the Tibetan border, 
might provoke a Chinese reaction either on the Indian frontier or 
at Canton. The English at Canton, on the other hand, seem to 
have concluded that their conditions of trade and residence might 
be improved if the Chinese were made to feel that the East India 
Company, with strong forces on China’s Tibetan frontier, was in a 

^ P, Auber, China : an outline of its government^ laws and 'policy^ etc.^ London, 
1834, pp. 214-218. Eames, op, cit., p. 129. There was a further exchange of letters 
between King and Emperor in 1805-1806. The Chinese reply pointed out that ^ 
there was no need for a repetition of such correspondence. 

2 The younger Staunton, for example, writing in 1813, thought that Macartney’s I 
Mission could have been followed up with profit. Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., | 
Miscellaneous notices relating to China, London, 1822, p. 238. | 
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position to protect its interests and assert its rights by force of , 
arms if need be,. Tlie Cliiiiese in Tibet, the argument went on,, who. 
were in closer touch with British power,, might well be more willing 
to transmit w.ithoiit alteration British diplomatic correspondence, 
to Peking than were the Chi,iiese authorities. at Canton. The idea 
.still persisted that' Tibet might be the route by. which better , 
,reIationS' w.ith Peking could be established. In the correspondence 
concerning the,B.r.it.i.sh war w'.ith the Gurkhas of Nepal of 1814-1816 
, there is clear and abiinda.nt evidence of both these lines of thought. ■ 

The, expansion of the Gurkhas, which had .first brought the ' ' 
Himalayas to the notice of the East India Company, did not stop , 

.with, the conquest, of Nepal. Nor did the defeat by China in 1792 
arrest .the Gurkhas: checked in .the , north, ■ they pursued, their 
ambitions to the south of the Himalayan ■ watershed with un- ■ , 
diminished vigour. They spread their power westwards along the 
mountains as far as the Sutlej River and beyond ; to the east they 
penetrated into the small hill state of Sikkim, took from its ruler 
most of his fertile and revenue-producing lands in the footMEs of 
the Himalayas, and drove him to a fugitive existence among the 
high mountains. Gurkha expansion, moreover, was not confined 
to the hills. Even before 1792 they had been encroaching on land 
on the edge of the Gangetic plain ; this process increased in 
intensity, especially after the dissolution of the British treaties with 
Nepal in 1804. By 1813, when Lord Moira, later Marquess of 
Hastings, became Governor-General, it looked as if ''there could 
never he real peace betw^een the Gurkhas and the British who 
possessed treaties with several of the states that had suffered from 
Gurkha encroachments, “ until we should yield to the Gurkhas oiu 
provinces north of the Ganges, making that river the boundary 
between us/’ ^ This was not a thought which the British were 
likely to accept for ever. War ‘with Nepal, to which serious con- 
sideration had been given as far back as the time of Warren 
Hastmg,“ was inevitable. It finally broke out in 1814.^ 

When the war with Nepal broke out, the ambitions of the Gurkhas 
and the direction in which they hoped to extend their dominions ! 

^ Marquess of Hastings. Summaiy of the Administration of the Indian i 

Government, etc. Edinburgh, 1825, p. 13. 

^ BM Add. MSS. Vol. 39, 892, if. 22, 26. Two plans of proposed campaigns I 

against Nepal are preserved among the papers of Warren Hastings. I 


® Major Boss-of-Biadensburg. The Marquess of Emiings. Oxford, 1893, 
pp. 57-59. Short account of the immediate causes of the war. 
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had been apparent for many years. Memories of the dangers 
inherent in meddling in Himalayan politics, the apparent lesson of 
the Macartney Mission, and anxiety a.s to the possible Ohmese 
reaction to an attack on their Nepalese dependant, doubtless con- 
tributed to the slowness with which the Britisli reacted to the 
Gurkha threat. When war at last came the Indian Government 
felt much concern as to what the Chinese attitude would be. It 
had not forgotten that the Chinese had had it within their power 
to send a large force into Tibet and across the mountains against 
Nepal in 1792, 

It is possible that the motive for journey of that iiitrepki travel- 

ler, WiUiam Moorcroft, to Gartok in Western Tibet in 1812 was in 
part the need for intelligence on the strength and policy of the 
Chinese in Tibet. It is certain that Lord Moira paid close attention 
to the reports, based on personal experience and information from 
native informants, which Moorcroft sent to his Government during 
the period of the war. Moorcroft thought that in the event of a 
British attack on Nepal, China would probably come to the aid of 
her dependant. He reported that in 1813 the Raja of Nepal had 
appealed to his Chinese suzerain for help in such an eventuahty 
and that the Chinese had sent a favourable reply, askmg him how 
much money and how many men he might need.^ 

Dr. Buchanan was another expert on Himalayan affairs whose 
advice was at the disposal of Lord Moira-he had accompanied a 
Brrtish nussion to Katmandu in 1801-Buchanan not sure that the 
Chmese would intervene ; he thought they were probably “ fully 
as tired of the insolence of the Goorka as the British Government 
appears to be”. He argued, however, that the Chinese could 
hardty be expected to accept with good grace the annexation by 
the British of the territory of one of their dependants: even if 
such an annexation did not lead to Chinese mihtary intervention, 
a rentier, indeed, of seven or eight hundred miles between two 
powerful nations holding each other in mutual contempt seems to 
pomt at anything but peace.” a 

of “ conformity to the resolution 

01 the Court of Proprietors of East India Stock of the 3rd March 18‘>4 no 84-6 

S t’ w M™# To ^ Provinces oj Hind^^an 

Bui' i™- “ “-/r* *”■ '■ "■ 

g*> 14. Di. Buchanan, who later changed his name 
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The Indian Government, in fact, saw clearly that the outbreak 
of the Gurkha War threatened to upset for the worse the existing 
pattern of Anglo-Ghinese relations in just the way that the 
Himalayan crisis of 1788-1792 seemed to have upset the diplomacy 
of Lord Macartney. British action on this remote frontier of the 
Chinese Empire was particularly liable to misinterpretation by the 
time that news of it had foimd its way through the official hierarchy 
to Peking. An excellent example of how misunderstandings might 
arise was provided in 1815, when British troops advancmg into 
Nepal captured a copy of a further appeal from the Raja of Nepal 
to the Chmese Emperor. This document, after acknowledging the 
“ supremacy of the Emperor of China above all other poteiitates 
on earth ”, pointed out that the Gurkhas could not hope to hold 
out long against the British without Chinese help. It begged the 
Chinese to attack Bengal from Tibet, creating a diversion wiiich 
would take the pressure off Nepal and spread “ alarm and con- 
sternation among the Europeans as far as Calcutta ”. The Chinese 
would find it in their own interests to do this. The English, it went 
on to argue, have “ subjugated all the Rajahs of the plains, and 
usurped the throne of the King of Delhi ; and, therefore, it is to be 
expected that they would all unite in expelling Europeans from 
Hindostan ’ ; otherwise “ the English, after obtaining possession 
of Nepal, will advance . . . for the purpose of conquering Lassa . . . 
Lose no time in sending assistance, whether in men or in money, . . . 
otherwise, in a few years, they will be ma.sters of Lassa ”.i There 
was sufficient truth in this argument to make it seem plausible to 
a Chinese official, especially to one with first hand experience of the 
Europeans at Canton. It was clearly not in the interests of the 
East India Company to allow the Chinese to become convinced by 
this sort of reasoning ijecause of the failure to provide a Bri tish 
rebuttal. 

The Chmese factor, in fact, dommated British policy during the 
course of the Gurkha War. Because of the possible Chinese reaction, 
both in the Himalayas and at Canton, Lord Moira decided to 


of i’ . Buchanan, An Account of the Kingdom of Napatd, 

relating to the XepanI War, p. 5o6. Secret Letter from Lord Moira, 
Uth May, 1815. 

T , of a Tour through part of the Himalaya Mouniaina, 

2nd March 'jg j -^'^°**"** letter to the Emperor of China from the Eaja of Nepal, 
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follow Dr. Buctanan’s advice and not annex Nepal in tlie event 
of a Britisli victory . He toyed for a while with the idea of returning 
Nepal to the Eajas who had ruled it before the coming of the 
Gurkhas in the 1760s-— they too had been Chinese dependants— 
but no members of these former ruling families could be found and 
there was no alternative to leaving the Gurkhas in possession of 
Nepal. Thus Nepal survived as a sovereign state. By Nepal, 
however, Lord Moira understood only that territory in the hills 
which was in Gurkha hands at the time of the Sino-Nepalese treaty 
of 1792. He saw no reason, for histance, why the British should 
not annex or place under their protection the hill territory of 
Kumaon and Garwhal, land which the Gurkhas had conquered 
since 1792. Thus the war enabled the British to acquire a strip of 
hill territory along the Tibetan border from the present western 
frontier of Nepal to the Elver Sutlej, territory which was felt to be 
of potential value as a source of revenue, as a trade route to Western 
Tibet, and as a site for the development of hill stations where 
British ofScials could take refuge from the heat of the plains.^ 

To refrain from annexing Chinese dependent territory was not 
enough by itself to prevent Chinese intervention. What would 
happen, for example, if British troops advancing in Nepal should 
happen to meet with Chinese troops, whose presence might be 
legitimately explained as the escort of a Chinese official come down 
from Tibet to observe the war at first hand ? Lord Moira gave 
instructions that in such a case the British officers should be very 
careful to ascertain the intentions of such troops, whether they 
were hostile or neutral, before opening fire.^ 

The surest means of preventing any clash with the Chinese 
would be by presenting to the Chinese authorities, both on the 
Tibetan frontier and at Peking, a clear and detailed statement of 
British motives and intentions in the war against the Gurkhas. 
Once again, British Himalayan policy and the improvement of 
Anglo-Chinese relations were shown to be inextricably connected. 
Channels of communication had to be opened with the Chinese ; 
neither of the two possible routes, Tibet and Canton, seemed very 
promising but the attempt had to be made. 

^ Papers relating to the Nepaul War, p. 551. Secret Letter from Lord Moira, 
nth May, 1815. 

2 Papers relating to the Nepaul War, p. 721. Secret Letter from Lord Moira. 
2nd Aug., 1815. 
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111 the Gurkha conquests to tlie east of Nepal, in the hill state of 
Sikkim, Lord 3Ioira thought lie liad discovered a means of exploiting 
one route whereby liis letters miglit reach the Chinese in Tibet. 
It was only natural that Biitisli troops vshoiiH help the Sikkim 
Eaja to free his land from Gurkha invaders. A free Silckim, under 
the guarantee of British protection, would be of great value in the 
future as a barrier against a renewed Gurkha attempt to expand 
eastwards. But the greatest advantage to be derived from British 
relations with Bikkiin lay in the connection between Sikkim and 
Tibet. As Adam, Secretary to the Indian Government, noted in 
h'ovember, 1814 -, “ the Princes of Sikkim are closely connected 
with the Lamas of Lassa and Bootan, and their restoration of their 
former possessions would, no doulit, be liiglily acceptable to the 
authorities in those countries, and induce them to regard our 
proceedings -with satisfaction. With respect to Lassa, in particular, 
it will be advisable to conciliate that Government, as a means of 
evincing to the Chinese, whose power is predominant there, the 
moderation of our views, and to sho%v that they are directed to no 
objects of aggrandisement in that quarter.” ^ 

In early 1815 this policy ivas put into effect, A British force 
drove the Gurkhas from Sikkim and the Sikkim Government, in 
gratitude, agreed to act as a link between Bengal and Lhasa. 
Letters were sent from the Indian Government to the Chinese 
authorities in Lhasa by this route and replies received.^ Lord Moira 
felt that the result of this commmiication had been favourable to 
British interests. Of the Chinese reply, he wrote to the Select 
Committee at Canton in June, 1816, although expressed in a tone 
of loftiness, there is nothing offensive, still less hostile, in its tenor, 
and vre are disposed to believe that the disposition of the Chinese 
Umpahs (Ambaiis or Residents) is as expressed in that letter, that 
our affairs with the Nepalese slioiild be settled writhout their 
intervention A similar, but unsuccessful, attempt was made to 
get letters to Lhasa through Bhutan, the traditional route for such 
communications in the days of Warren Hastings. A native agent, 
Kisheii Kant Bose, was sent in 1815 to the Bhutanese capital for 
this purpose. The only result of this mission was a charming account 


^ Papers relating to the Nepaul War, p. 258. Adam to Scott, 26th Nov., 1814. 
^ Papers relating to the Nepaul War, p. 924. Letter to Adam, 19th Dec., 1815. 

® Morse, Chronicle, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 258, Lord Moira to Select Committee at 
Canton, IStb. June, 1816. 
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of the government, manners, and customs of the Bhutanesed 
Inquiries as to whether the Tibetan frontier officials on the new 
Tibeto-British border of Kiunaon and Garwhal might transmit such 
letters were also instituted, but likewise with no result.^ Sikkim 
was the only effective route for correspondence between Calcutta 
and Lhasa ; as such it was to play the dominant part in the history 
of Anglo-Tibetan relations up to the opening of Tibet by Lord 
Curzon in 1904. 

Lord Moira and Ms Government were mncli concerned lest tlie 
CMnese reaction to the British attack on Nepal should have an 
adverse effect on the conditions of trade at Canton. If the Chinese 
chose to interpret this as an attack on China, the trade at Canton 
might well be stopped and the position of the English merchants 
there become a dangerous one. In June, 1814, before the war had 
opened, Lord Moira was at pains to inform the Select Committee 
of the Supercargoes at Canton (as the governing body for the 
affairs of the East India Company in China was called) of the 
circumstances which made the war inevitable ; he told them that 
he feared lest it might make their position more difficult, a fear 
which the Supercargoes did not seem to feel.^ 

The British Home Government, however, seems to have shared 
Lord Moira’s anxiety. In his instructions to Lord Amherst, who 
was about to set out for China on an embassy to the Chinese Emperor 
similar to that of Macartney, and doubtless with Macartney’s 
experience in mind, Lord Castlereagh thought that one of the 
subjects ‘^not unlikely to be brought before you by the Chinese 
Government ” was the question of the nature of the British 
action in Nejaal. He gave an outline of the British case on 
this matter, how the Bengal Government only acted after extreme 
and prolonged provocation, and then only out of necessity ''to 
assert the honour, and provide for the future security of the British 
Possessions ”, which the Ambassador was to present to the 
Emperor.^ In June, 1816, Lord Moira sent to Canton further 

^ Home Miscellaneous. VoL 650, f. 72, Scott to Monckton, 20th Jan., 1815. 
Papers relating to the Nepaul War, p. 430. Scott to Adam, 12th Jan., 1815. 
The account of K. K. Bose is in : Political MissioTis to Bootan, Calcutta, 1865. 

^ Papers relating to the Nepaul War, p. 673. Secret Letter from Lord Moira, 
20th July, 1815. 

® Papers relating to the Nepaul War, p. 272. Supercargoes to Lord Moira, 
5th Oct., 1814. 

^ Morse, Chronicles, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 281-282. 
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details of the origins and course of the war and a copy of the treaty 
which had just been signed with Nepal, to provide fresh arguments 
for Amherst, should lie need themd 

There was no need for such anxiety. It seems most probable 
that at the time of the Amherst Alission no report of the events 
in the Himalayas had reached Peking.^ On the only occasion when 
a Chinese official seems to have mentioned the Gurkhas to a member 
of Lord Amherst’s mission, he made no reference to the war between 
the British and Nepal.® 

The Select Committee at Canton had expressed, from the outset, 
no fear that the events of the Gurkha War would have a detrhnental 
effect on their position in China. They very much doubted if any 
news of the war would ever reach Peking ; they suspected that 
unwelcome reports from remote Chinese provinces met with 
the same fate as British letters to the Chinese Emperor. If such 
news did reach the Chinese capital, it could do no harm ; there 
was, indeed, a chance that it would benefit the Company’s position. 
The Chinese would realize that the British had at their disposal 
tnfta.nR of exerting pressure on Chinese territory, and this knowledge, 
they considered, was “ the best if not only security for the preserva- 
tion of their trade with this country They welcomed the advance 
of British territory up to the Tibetan border in Kumaon and the 
commmiications which had been established with the Chinese at 
Lhasa through the mediation of the Raja of Sikkim. The Select 
Committee felt. Lord Moira wrote to the Chairman of the East 
India Company in August, 1816, when he was justifying the conduct 
of the war, that the opening of these new channels of communication 
with the Chinese at another point on the frontier of the Chinese 
Empire was “ an important protection for the tea trade ; because 
the Viceroy of Canton, comprehending the facility with which we 
could transmit representations to Peking overland, would fear to 
indulge himself again in those vexatious practices with which he 
had of late harassed the Supracargoes ”.® 

^ Morse, Chronicles, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 258. 

^ R. M. Martin, China : Political, Commercial, and Social, London, 1847, p. 25. 

® H. Ellis, Journal of the 'proceedings of the late Embassy to China, London, 
1817, p. 196. 

^ Papers relating to the Nepanl War, p. 272. Supercargoes to Lord Moira, 
5tli Oct., 1814. 

® Papers relating to the ISTepaul War, p. 996. Lord Moira to the Chairman of 
the East India Company, 6th Aug., 1816. 
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There is a temptation, hard to resist, to connect in some way 
the touching faith of the Select Committee at Canton in the Tibetan 
route with the career of that pleasantly eccentric English scholar, 
traveller, and friend of Charles Lamb, Thomas Manning, ilanning 
came to Canton in 1807, armed with a letter from the Court of 
Directors to the Select Committee, with the intention of learning 
the Chinese language and then setting out to explore the Chinese 
interior. Having failed to enter China from Canton or Macao, 
Manning made an abortive attempt to do so from Cochin China in 
1808. In 1810, this time with a letter from the Select Committee 
to the Governor-General, Manning journeyed from Cantoii to 
Calcutta to try to make his way thence into the Chinese Empire 
across the Himalayas and through Tibet. While he did not get 
through to China, Manning, in the somewhat ineffective guise of a 
Chinese gentleman — ^Markham, w-ho edited his journal, described 
him with his broad English face and full flowing beard, . . . looking 
as little like a Tatar as any son of Adam one might meet in 
London ’V did manage to reach Lhasa in 1811, and to reside there 
for several months during which time he had interview's with no 
less a personage than the Dalai Lama. In his journal, Manning 
made it quite plain that he felt great advantage could be derived 
from relations between the Company and the Chinese in Tibet; 
of those Company ofiicials who refused to give him any diplomatic 
commission or status when he was preparing for his journey, he 
wrote : ^ Fools, fools, fools, to neglect an opportunity they may 
never have again ! ^ Shortly after his return from Tibet to India 

he went back to Canton and remained there and at Macao until 
the Amlierst Embassy came to China in January, 1817. He was 
attached to that Embassy in the capacity of an interpreter, accom- 
panied it to Peking and returned with it to England. It is incon- 
ceivable that Manning did not tell of his experiences on his return 
to Canton from his Tibetan adventures. It is certain that there was 
no European alive at that time with a greater knowdedge of Tibet.® 

The Select Committee felt that the Topaz affair of 1821 was just 

^ Markiiani, Narratives, op. cit., p. olviii. 

2 Markham, Narratives, op. cit., p. 218. 

“ For further details of Manning, see : Markham, Narratives, op. oit., pp. olv-oki 
*®'**“'^ reference is to Manning’s journal of his Tibetan journey 
01 ibll-lSU, which Markham printed for the first time in 1876. 

See also: Auber, OUm, op. oit., pp. 218-223. Atiher implira that Manning 
failed to get as far as Tibet. 



^ Morse, Chronicles^ op* cit., voL iv, pp. 18-41. 

^ This correspondence is in Board’s Collections, voL 843, No. 22,566. 
Political Letter, 30th Sept-, 1824, Supracargoes to India, 26th Dec., 1 
Gardner to India, 5th April, 3823, I). Scott to India, 24th March, 1823. 
Despatches to Bengal, yoL 103 . Commercial Dept,, 24th Oct^, 1826. 
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the English merchants at Canton were probably given a first-hand 
account of the extreme difficulty of establishing any form of 
diplomatic communication across the Himalayan frontier. In that 
year Mr. Inglis, a Canton merchant on holiday in India, travelled 
up the Sutlej Valley to the Tibetan frontier with the intention of 
crossing a little way into Tibet ; he was firmly refused admittance 
by Tibetan firontier guards, who made it clear that Englishmen 
and their letters were not welcome in Tibet. ^ ^ 

The Gurkha War was over by the summer of 1816, but its 
conclusion did not remove aU danger of Chinese intervention. U 
the concluding stages of the war the Gurkhas again appealed to 
the Chmese for help, claiming that the reason for the British attack 
had been the Nepalese refusal to grant passage to British troops 
across then country. The British had been bent on an invasion of 
Tibet and only stubborn Gurkha resistance had prevented them 
from achieving their object. This appeal, unlike the ones which 
Md preceded It, arrived in China, probably at Chengtu. A senior 
inese official, supported by a large body of troops, was dispatched 
to investigate the situation on the Himalayan frontier. By the 
tune he arrived m Tibet the Gurkhas had come to terms with the 

eitf ^ Resident had been 

established at Katmandu. News of the impendmg arrival of a 

] ^ >^0^ that its need no longer 

easted, led the Gmkhas to appeal for help from their former enemies 

mi mg rankly that the danger was entirely due to their 

SnatS 0 ^ been 

cal b2k allegations. In November, 1816, a reply 

came back from Lhasa observing that “ all was well between the 

7^! T ™d tke real 

rf •>' P“*W- So the llorquee. 

oUhe war, recorded m his diary on 8th November, 1816.-^ 

met P; Jaoquomont 

abortive, attempt. Jaqiienionf’H a engaged on a similar, and equally 

“■'m '■? ttS”* 
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A correspondence on tliis question, and on the desirability of 
the stationing of a British representative at Katmandu, coritinned 
between Calcutta and Lhasa until 1818. It concealed a veiled 
hostility and, on the part of the Chinese, contempt, beneath a 
cloak of courteous and friendly phrases. The Chinese certainly 
showed no desire to make such a correspondence into the sort of 
channel of communication which the Select Committee envisaged 
in their letter of 26th December, 1822.^ It is not clear what was 
the precise significance of this reported arrival of a Chinese force 
on the Tibetan frontier. It seems most unlikely that the Chinese 
had any serious intention of sending an army across the Himalayas 
in the way they had in 1792.2 Perhaps it was merely the exaggerated 
report of the arrival of a Chinese inspecting official with escort 
suitable to his rank. But whatever its nature, the British were 
convinced that an extremely difficult situation had been avoided 
by the existence of a method whereby their letters could reach the 
Chinese in Tibet, and they appreciated the value that such diplomatic 
links would have on the newly established common frontier between 
India and Tibet in the Western Himalayas, one of the fruits of 
victory over Nepal. 

After the war the Government of India continued in its efforts 
to develop such contacts across the Kumaon and Qarwhal frontier, 
while the route through Sildfim fell into abeyance. A treaty had 
been made with the Raja of Sikkim in 1817, in which, in exchange 
for the return of Sikkimese territory which the British had retaken 
from the Gurkhas, the Raja agi'eed to place himself under British 
protection. But the ambiguous position in which he found himself, 
with ties to botli the Chinese and the British, prevented the Raja 
from developing too close a relationship with his southern neigh- 
bour ; Lord Hastings, while still believing that this relationship 
with the Raja of Sildcim may be of great use, from the communica- 
tion which it ensures by way of Tibet with Peking’’, sympathized 

^ On the correspondence between the British and the Chinese in Tibet during 
and immediately after, the Gurkha War see : Martin, China, op. eit., pp. 24-28. 
Ross-of-Baldensburg, Hastings, op. cit., pp. 82-83. H. T. Prinsep, History of the 
Political and Military Transactions in India during the Administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings : 1813-23, 2 vols., London, 1825. VoL i, pp. 209-213. 

H. H, Wilson, The History of British India from 1805 to 1835, 3 vols., London, 
1846. Vol. ii, pp. 79-80. 

^ E. H. Parker, Nepaul and China, op. cit., p, 78. 
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of the Eaja’s po,sitiori.i Until 1835, when the 


acquisition of Darjeeling placed the British into dose co’ntad ^ 
the day-to-day politics of Sikkim, this tiny liili state did not agih 
play much part in trans-Himalayan dijilomacv.^ The western 
frontier however, acquired some commercial importance sin^h 
provided a potential route of access to Gartok and Western Tibet 
where the shaw wool was produced that formed the raw mater ki 
for the immensely profitable shawl industry of Kashmir. 

Go™ ^ industry had attracted the notice of the 

inleT" eighteenth century, 

and m the decade before the Gurkha IVar a m-eat deal liad b^™ 

W .W it.. la 1815 ita Co..pa.,,. .«.*,! a 

Vrh on the Sutlej to try to coax the trade in this valuableLy 

LadSh traditional route to Kashmir- throiwh 

Lshmh “ isT ^ territory.^ The Sikh conquest of 

^ashmir m 1819, and the famine which followed, drove many 

to the Commnv^*°i^”*f^ further stimulus 

Th.ll Trr ^ ^ industry of its own 

ther^sh f reluctate to export 

e raw shawl wool, of which Western Tibet possessed the monopL 

open ^c^erdal gave rise to British attempts to 

officials or thrmf h ih frontier, either through British 

which possessed f “^o^iation of native states like Bashahr, 
wuicn possessed close ties with Tibet.''' 


^■ Hastings, JoMfaafe, op. 

important factor in the loq^^tion**^ofl)a^^ lado-Tibetan diplomacy was an 
O^ontta, 1838. = H. V. Bayley, Dorir-Kiiff, 

6ov2nSLTwer^,ZLste?t^^^^^ *>1° 

with a view to their being bred in g sheep of Western Tibet 

Commercial Despatch of list Oct 1799 

published in 1816, gave much i>’i’ibu,.-i’ *° Cartok in 1812, 

Tol. xii, Calcutta, 1816. ^ ^ industry, ^.sinft'c liesearckes, 

The site was selected in i 

1820-21. Punjab States Qazettppr started until 

to Secret Letters from LCtl 

Clerk, 30th July, 1842. B. H ‘Davi » ' ®^®l^sure No, 114. Cunningham to 
Cmniries on the N.W. Boundary of BHtishlLi’^ the Trade and Resources of the 
pp. eoxxi-ooxxii. ^ ■' * * f-ahore, 1862. Appx. XXIV, 

from Caunpo^ to f ' Account of a Journey 

125, 155-156. 178. ’ ^ Loudon, 1840. Vol. ii, pp. 91, 
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Nothing resulted from such attempts, unless it was the emergence 
of a clearer understanding of the unwiUingness of tlie Chinese and 
their Tibetan dependants to have anything to do with the British 
in this part of their territories. This was a conclusion the 
British seemed determined not to accept, to judge by the way 
British officials continued to try to estabhsh friendly relations with 
their Tibetan counterparts. It seems likely, moreover, that the 
British, whenever they did manage to meet a Tibetan functionary 
on the frontier, continued to try to turn such chance encounters 
into a regular channel of communication wdth Peking, often without 
official apiiroval frcan Government. In 1827 the Tibetans, through 
the agency of tlie British protected state of Bashahr, protested 
against the way in which British officials were continiially crossing 
into Tibet to try and open talks with Tibetan officials. They warned 
that the British slioiild take care if they did not want to provoke 
war with Tibet, possessing great forces of her own and the support 
of the Chinese Emperor. If they wanted to enter into relations with 
the Chinese Emperor, the letter concluded, the British should do so 
by sea by Canton and not through Tibet.^ On the rare occasions 
when a British mission \vas sent to Bhutan or other MU districts 
to try and bring about an end to raids by hiUmen on to the bordering 
plains, there are hints that the needs of Anglo-Chinese diplomacy 
were not quite forgotten. Pemberton, who went up to Bhutan in 
1838, for example, had orders to go to Lhasa if he could get per- 
mission to cross over into Tibet from Bhutan. Since one of the 
objects of Pemberton’s visit to Bhutan was to find out its relations 
with the Chinese, it seems likely that his projected trip to Lhasa, 
for which he failed to get permission, had a similar object.^ 

By 1838, when Pemberton was sent to Bhutan, the need for 
diplomatic relations across the Himalayas had lessened considerably. 
In China the signs were that some forceful solution would soon be 
found to the old problems of Anglo-Chinese relations. In Western 
Tibet there had suddenly developed a rapid increase in the shawl 
wool exported to British India, and this was the sole aspect of 


^ Board’s Collections. Vol. 1181. No. 30, g * Bengal Political Letter of 

3rd July, 1828. See also : J. D. Cunningham, History of the Sikhs^ revised edition, 
London, 1918, p. 183n. 

‘ B. B. Pemberton, Report on Bootan, Calcutta, 1838, p. 90. India and Bengal 
Despatches. Vol. 15, f. 654. India Political Despatch Ho. 18 of 28th March, 1838. 
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Tie Indian Govemnient watcied these events with close attention 
and considerable disquiet. In the first' place, Gulab Singh’s attack 
;had resulted in a stoppage of the shawl supplies to, British territory 
at a time when many of the Indian subjects of the Company had 
.become ecoiioniically dependent upon such supplies. This was a 
m,atter in which British prestige was, involved once it became 
, apparent that the. Company could not protect its subjects from the 
consequences, of the actions, of the^ upstart and irrespons,ibIe ruler 
of Jammu.^ But there were graver political issues than this .involved. 

In 1841 the British were involved in wars with Afghanistan and 
with China. Their military resources were strained to the limit. 
Gulab Singh’s attack on Tibet threatened to involve the British in 
further military commitments. The Sikh kingdom of Lahore, of 
which Gulab Singh wm a dependant, was a British ally. The 
Chinese might well interpret his attack on Tibet as a concealed 
British offensive against China. The Chinese might be tempted to 
create a diversionary attack on India to weaken the British effort 
in China itself. Nepal, China’s tributary, was eager to undertake 
this task on behalf of her suzerain and had already offered her 
services.^ Even if war did not break out on the Indian frontier, 
the action of Gulab Singh, WTote Clerk, who wms responsible for 
the Company’s policy in North-Western India, might prove 
embarrassing under such circumstances as an approaching pacifica- 
tion at Pekin ; for that Government (China) will, of course, in the 
present state of affairs there, impute the invasion of its territories 
by the Sikhs (Gulab Singh), to the instigation of the British 
Government The danger of a clash with China increased when 
the Chinese defeated Gulab Singh, and remnants of his army sought 
refuge in British territory.*^ This danger further increased when 
Chinese troops started to invade Ladakh. Serious thought had to 
be given to the possibility of British troops being sent to Gulab 
Singh’s assistance.^ But, as in 1792, the British finally decided to 

^ Enclosures to Secret Letters from India. Vol. 79, No. 76. Thomason to India 
4tli Sept., 1841. 

Enclosures to Secret Letters from India. Vol. 78, No, 65. Hodgson to Clerk 
2nd Aug., 1841. Parker, Nepuul a-nd (JhiTia, op. cit., p. 80. 

® Enclosures to Secret Letters from India. Vol. 79, No. 76. Clerk to India 
4th Sept,, 1841. 

^ Enclosures to Secret Letters from India. Vol. 89, No. 38. Clerk to India 
31st Aug., 1842. 

^ Enclosures to Secret Letters from India. Vol. 90. Secret Dept. Confidential 
News Letter No. 3 of 22nd Jan., 1842. 
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confine tWelves to an offer of mediation. A Britisli officer was 
sent up to the Tibetan border. As in 1792, lie took no part- in the 
settlement which was eventually made between the defeated 
invaders and the Chinese.^ “ 

On this occasion British inactivity seemed to have been justified 
by the event. The Chinese did not attack India ; nor did their 
Nepalese tributaries, of whom, in any case, the Chinese had 
conceived a deep distrust. The crisis in the Himalayas had no 

by tlie treaty 

rel!!!f of the Treaty of Nanking Anglo-Chinese 

relations were placed on a new footing. No longer did it seem 

necessary tolook for chamiels of communication with Peking other 
than those through China proper. The importance of Tibet to the 
toitish became predommantly commercial ; within four years of 
the si^g of the Nanking Treaty the Indian Government was 
rymg to nse the new means of communication with the Chinese to 
secure better relations between India and Tibet.^ There was, in fact 
a complete reversal in pohcy. Previously it had been hoped to a 
varying degree that through Tibet, China might be opened. After 

through Chinese mediation Tibet might be 
opened to Indian commerce. ® 

of military action on the Indian frontier 

the Himalayas dwmdled away. Such anxiety played but the 
smahest part m determming British policy during the Sikkim War 

British appreciated that both these states had ties with China, 

was uoT "• tiat their Chinese suzerain 

ter^itor77“''^ encourage or support them in any plans for 

again turnST^''"'' In 1854-56 the Gurkhas 

tWv77t 7.T Tibet during 

field of vifform T ^ seemed as if Tibet might become the 
g rous Anglo-Russian competition, the Himalayas posed 
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no serious problem to Indian frontier defence. To-day, liowever, 
when the Chinese Coniiiiiinists have established themselves firmly 
in Tibet, a situation exists which has many similarities to that 
which arose in 1792. Once more the Himalayas dominate the 
relations between two powerful states. Once more the status of 
Nepal and the other Himalayan States with ancient ties to the 
north is a matter of prime political importance. The former period, 
when Tibet played some part in Anglo-Chinese relations, is not 
without some relevance to modern problems. . 



■ SAMPRASARANA IN MIDDLE INDO^ARYAN 

By K. R. 

It has become customary to use tlie term samprasarana ” in 
discussing a variety of cases wliere there is vocalization, or apparent 
vocalization, of a semivowel in Middle Indo-Aryand It would seem 
desirable to examine and classify tlie circumstances in wbicli the 
term is used. 

(1) The term is borrowed from the Sanskrit grammarians who use 

it in accordance with Panini 1.1.45.^ The Kasika commentary on 
this sutra gives the illustrations yaj ~ : i§4mn ; vaf - : wp4mn ; grah : 
grJi-ltam, From the philological point of view, then, samprasarana 
represents the weak grade of roots and suffixes containing a semi- 
vowel combined with -a-, i.e. -ya-, -m-, -la-. When the vowel 

-a- is lost, the semivowel assumes its vocalic function, i.e. -i-, 

-r-, -1-.^ The term samprasarana ” merely indicates that such 
vocalization has occurred : it is not an operative function, and it 
would be meaningless to say that such an apophonic change had 
taken place because of samprasarana. The term is used in MIA 
to describe weak-grade formations corresponding to those in Skt. 
Thus it can be said that the Magadhi verb vami he sows ’’ shows 
samprasarana in the formation of its past participle utta~s‘^ just as 
Skt vapati foims upta-, 

(2) The more common use of the term is in connection with 
those MIA forms which differ from OIA in showdng a reduced grade 
of the root or suffix. The differences betw^een such related pairs of 

^ Some abbreviations : lA == Indo-Aryan ; 0 ~ Old ; M = Middle ; N = New ; 
IE == Indo-Enropean ; II = Indo-Iranian ; Skt == Sanskrit ; Pkt = Prakrit ; 
AMg — Ai’dha-Magadhi ; Pischel = H. Pischel, Grammatih der Prakritsprachen 
(cited by paragraphs) ; Geiger = W. Geiger, Pcdi LiteraMr und Sprache (cited by 
paragraphs) ; Edgerton = F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Skt Grammar (cited by 
paragraphs) ; B-urrow, Skt Lang. ~ T. Bhitow, Skt Language ; Burrow, Khar. 
Lang. = T. Burrow, Language of the KharostU Documents (cited by paragraphs) ; 
Whitney, Gram. = W. D. Whitney, Skt Grammar (cited by paragraphs) ; Whitney, 
Boots = W. B. Whitney, Roots and Verb-forms of the Skt Language; Berger 
= H. Berger, Zwei Prohleme der mittelindischen Lautlehre. 

^ '' ig ymah samprasaramm’^ He (= i, u, r, 1) which replaces yan (= 
vUy ra, la) is called sampx'asarana ”. The Kasika explains that the name is given 
by some to both the sound and the change. 

3 Burrow, Skt Lang,^ p. 108. 

* Pischel, 151. 
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words as Skt dhvam- : Pkt dhm^i- ; Skt tvariki^- : Pali turita- ; ' Skt 
Jmthita- : Pali , JmtMta- ; ,■ Skt smpm- : Pali supina- < '^'supm- ^ ; 
Skt wd-: Jaina Maliarastri uduM ^;, Vedic fc7ra-:Pali dutiya- ; 
Skt future ending -isyaii : A.Mg -«7m < (which may appear in 
Asokan mdUsiti) ^ are to be explained by saying that the MIA forms 
skow' samprasarana. 

■ It is debatable whether such forms are MLA innovations ,or 
derivations from 01 A or even earlier, II or IE' forms. In ''many 
cases ,it can be shown that the weak grade of the root existed' in OIA 
or earlietj and .in some cases the actual .form, can be parallelled in 
another IE language. Geiger distinguished between Pali and pre- 
Pali samprasaraiia but it is difficult to see on what groimds he based 
his distinction. He certainly did not include soppa- (< '^stq^pa- 

< ^^supm-) among the pre-Pali phenomena, although the existence 
of Greek vttvos is clear evidence that "^supna- is an inherited form, 
not an innovation. Pali diitiya- second ” is not derived directly 

< dmtiya-^^ but shows the weak grade of dva- seen in Vedic dvaha-.^ 
The same weak grade appears in Skt dvrca-'^ and Latin duplex. 
Both dJwani- and dhmi- exist in OIA but the weak-grade formation 
is not there used as a noun, as in MIA. 

The fact that in some cases the samprasaraiia fonnation is older 
than the MIA sound changes (which would have begun to assimilate 
the semivowels to consonant groups) shows that with much certainty 
it can be postulated that in pre-MIA, i.e. OIA or earlier, doublet 
forms of the type smp7ia~/^supna- existed, and the presence or 
absence of these forms is very much a matter of dialectal variation.^ 

1 Burrow, Skt. Lang., p. 46. 

^ See L. Alsdorf, *’ A specimen of Archaic Jaina Maharaf?tri,” JBSOS., viii, 

■'325.'.. 

® Asokan 4sUi may represent •isiti, -isiti, -issiti. 

^ Geiger, 10. 

® To postulate ^dvatiya- from which diitiya- is derived by samprasarana (Berger, 
p. 61) seems unnecessary. Buch a form need never have occurred and to Invent 
it seems to be taking a very mechanical view of samprasarana. 

® Three forms exist in Skt : dva, du, and dv4 with 4~ suffix. The use of the 
weak grade du~ instead of dvi- is parallel to the use of tf- in trtiya- instead of the 
tri’ seen in Greek vpiTos. There seems to be no example of normal grade tra- in 
lA, unless AMg iacca- is < Hratya- not ^trtya-. In the latter -r- might be expected 
to develop > 4- in the proximity of the palatal -cc-. 

^ Whitney, Gram., 233a-. 

® Bor such variants in BHSkt see Edgerton 34.14. Bor variations between 
lA and Iranian see H. W. Bailey, TPS.., 1953, p. 24. 
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la, some, cases the Indian 'grammarians themselves allowed such a 
yariation of vowel .grade, e.g/ eithei yajyamma- oi, yyamma- is 
allowed as the present passive participle of yaf.^ 

(3) .The extension of the term samprasarana ’’ to the alterna- 
tions m/u ^ wonld seem to be justified since they are based 
ultimately on the ya/i, m/u variation.^ One can quote Skt styam- : 
Pali thma- < '^'Stlna- ^ ; the absoliitive endings -tvamm ® : fMmm ® ; 

: Asokan 

Although some hesitate to assume the existence of such noii- 
Sanskritic forms in dialects of OIA, there is ample evidence that 
difference in the grade of root or suffix vowel is a widespread 
phenomenon, such differences not being restricted to cases where 
samprasarana can rightly be claimed. AJongside Skt maim- AMg 
has metta- < ^mitra - : Pali saddhim and visum are examples of 
the weak stems sadhnc- and visuc- ® being used indecliiiably instead 
of the normal grade and visvak- ^ : Pali mgrodha- shows a 

similar development < ^mgrodha- from the weak stem mo-, and 
Pkt tiriccha- implies a formation from a weak stem Hino-' not 
attested in Skt. 

That MIA sometimes shows a stronger grade than Skt is attested 
by Skt guru- : Pali gam - ; Skt ista - : Kharosth! Dhammapada 
yatha-, cf. Avestan yaUa ; Skt brhat- : Pali hrahant- alongside 

^ Patanjali on Panini, vi, 1, 108. 

2 Geiger 25, though some of his examples arc due to contraction, not apophony 
(see below). 

^ 'Bm'ww, 8ht Lang.y "p. So, 

^ Berger (p. 78) states that tJiina- is not a samprasarana form, but represents a 
weak-grade formation. Since samprasarana has been shown to be merel^^ the Skt 
grammatical term'for weak grade, his distinction is difficult to understand. 

^ Whitney, 6Vam., 993c. 

® So Pischel, 152, though in 584 he seems to derive 4una < -timna < ^‘4umna 
< 4vana. He is followed in this by L. A. SchwarzschikI {JAOS,, 76, p. 113) who 
calls this phonetic development “ samprasarana ” because of a wrong notion of 
what samprasarana really is (see below). 

^ The weak grade and absence of final -w in smtu show" that this must be an 
absolutive, not the infinitive form Hrohi. 

® For the change -uh > -iTjfi, cf. Pali manarp < maimh, 

® When the weak grade sadhnc- already exists in Skt it seems unnecessary to 
postulate a MIA innovation (showing samprasarana) ^sadhrik < sadhryah. See 
Luders, Philologica Indica, p. 494, n. 1. 

^0 See H. W. Bailey, TP8,, 1953, p, 24, and Edgerton, 34.13. 

Showing the same grade as in brahma-. In Pali normally br~ >- b{r)u-i cf. 
ahbuyha < dhrhya. 
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Pkt hilia-; ^hi nigfhmtiiV^li nigganhMi {< "^nigmhnMi m 
shows) alongside Pkt niginlmi ; Skt vihimsa- : Pali mJma-}- 
(4) “ Samprasarana ’’ is also used by some to cover those cases 
where -i- or -w- is evolved after or --y-, in circumstances where the 
semivowel does not seem to be vocalized, but rather assimilated to 
a preceding consonant. So Kuhn ^ lists majjhima- < madkyama- as 
an example of samprasarana, while Pischel^ quotes AMg assottha- 

< asvaUJm- under the same heading. In these cases the geminated 
consonants show clearly that the semivowel has been assimilated 
and not vocalized, while > -i- or -u- under the influence of the 
preceding -y- or So cmottha- < ''^asmttJia- < asvaitha-; and 
majjhma- < 'hnadhyima- < madhyama-. Although Geiger ^ 
rejected Kuhn’s view, Berger ^ has recently revived it on the grounds 
of the relative chronology of the sound changes. Granted that his 
chronology of the palatalization in majjMma- is correct, then 
madhyama- would > '^majhyama- on the analogy of Skt jyotis- 

< ^dyotis-, and Asokan adliigicya < adhikftya. But if at this stage 

samprasarana occurred, and -ya- w&re replaced by -i*, "^majhiwia- 
would result. The actual occurrence of -jjh- not -jh- seems to show 
that -y- remained as a semivowel and was assimilated to the 
previously palatalized -dA-. Similarly, if samprasarana occurred 
asmttha- would > '^asottha- in Pkt. In the case of Pali addhund, 
showing -ddA- < -dhv-^ it can clearly be seen that samprasarana 
has not taken place, since Skt preserves a form adhund by a 
(straight) way, straightway, now”, showing the vowel gradation 
-mn-l-un-. The evolution of an epenthetic vowel before the semi- 
vowel and the change -a- > -i- or -w- after it, with subsequent elision, 
can produce a long vowel by contraction, e.g. vyaii- > '^myiti- 
> > vlti-, svmi- > ^siwun- > ^suun- > sun-. The subsequent 

change -u- > -o- seen in Pkt so7^i-, Pali sopdJca- (< smpdka-) may 
be no more than a matter of pronunciation,® parallel to the confusion 

^ For the alternation his-/hes- see T. Butsow^ JSAS,, 1956, p. 200. The attempt 
made in Geiger 10 to derive hes- < Jiims- by phonetic changes must he abandoned. 

^ E. Kuhn, Beitrdge zur Pali-grmmmtilc, -^. 54. 

® Pischei 152. 

^ For the change -a~ > ~u~ after a labial, cf. kamrmi'^.d (Pischei 104). 

® Geiger 19, n. 2. 

® Berger, p. 32. 

^ This may not be < svapaJca- at all, but < *savapdka- corpse-cooker 
Pali has sapdka- also. 

® It may on the other hand be an early example of the secondary development 
found later in NIA (see Grierson, On the modern lA vernaculars, paras. 239, 254) 



of and - 0 - before doubled consonants, e.g. mi soppa- < 

< *supna-. ouppa- 

(5) The changes -aya-^ > -e-, > .0. x ^re also considered as 

samprasara^a by some,- who presumably regard this as an altema 

regardmg these changes as phonetic, arising from elision and con 
traction, through the stages -aya- > -^-ayi- > .«*. > .g. 

thpvT'u ^ semivowels are elided beeausrof 

thej hght pron^ciation. The former development can be seen 
grtially paraUeUed m the senes 8kt ; Asokau timra-- 

ah thera-, and the latter m Skt tiavati - : Pali ncmiii - ; p.kt naum 
n mitial syPables it is often impossible to decide whether 
samprasara^a or assimilation is encoimtered. Pali sobbha- “ hole ” 
may be derived < ^-s^ra- or < The cl 

pounds kussubbha-, kussobbha- may show -ss- < -sr- but thp • i 

M a, dermtioB may be < 

finaj syUables, too, it is sometimes impossible to decide between 

-i foCrin development. The absolutives in 

^ tound in Apabhramsa « and BHSkt ^ are ret^rdprl h.r . 

m *. aam. Pkl tb. mvars. is found, with -Abeii^ 

fomd L i; si"pSTiS””'SS ;• ~„jta .* 

- i. .usbad,,-. 

“ S.Ssi!” 

® Geiger 26. 

^ Pischel594. 

^ Edgerton 35.49-51. 

that soL of the elites th?/qnoiTnot\^'“^®^ Edgerton it can be seen 
■m > -yi, similar to that discLL abwe t -2'“/-k but rather 

Burrow, KJiar. Lang,^ 9. ’ puhji < -pasya. 



1 For the weakening of final -a see H. W. Bailey, B80AS., xi, 789, and cf. 
Apabhramsa inst. sg. < -eiia (Pischel 363). 

2 This is Pischel’s explanation (594), rejected by Edgerton (35.49) and Gray 
{BSOS., viii, 575). The latter’s observation that it is “ quite improbable ” is hard to 
understand in the light of the similar change in Mya. 

® Grierson, loc. cit., para. 182. It is doubtful if this change can be called sampra- 
sarana, even in its broadest sense, since the 4 which remains is probably not due to 
the vocalization of -y-, but arises from the epenthetic -i- evolved before it when the 
group -ry- was resolved > -ri'y- instead of being assimilated. 

^ Pischcl 594. 

® Pischel 593. 

« See H. W. Bailey, JBAS„ 1955, p. 24. 

^ See L. A. Schwartzschild, JEAS.^ 1956, p. 183. 

® L. A. Schwartzschild (ioc. cit., p. 184) examines the reasons for the change 
-dya > Since it is unlikely that this change can be separated from the corre- 
sponding change in the absolutive ending of verbs in -d, it seems likely that it does 
not arise from the dative ending -dijai, but is a phonetic change -ya > -ye after 
a long vowel (see Alsdorf, BSOB,. viii, 329), similar to the change of internal -ya- 
> -yi- discussed above. For the corresponding change of final -va > -vo see Burrow, 
Khar. Lang.^ 53. 

^ See Geiger, 30~1. 

See S. Sen, Comparative Qramrmr of MIA^ paras. 22, 26, 

Found only in the grammarians, §ee Pischel 584. 

Jeas. apeil 1958 
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for 4 shows that this is a matter of pronunciation, not vowel grada- 
tion ; this probably represents a state of affairs where the difference 
in pronunciation between and 4ya was very small, due presumably 
to the weakening and xdrtiial disappearance of the final -a} These 
changes may be seen in the series Skt '^’Smarya : Pkt sunian{y)a : 
BHSkt smari.^ The change -iya > 4 was to become very productive 
in MA.^ 

A different explanation can be put forward in the case of absolu- 
tives in ~ya for verbal roots ending in a vowel, e.g. dai < -ddya,^ 
The change -dya > -de is common in Pkt,^ and the secondary 
change -de > -di could easily occur metri causa, or by the general 
tendency for final unaccented syllables to be shortened, e.g. Asokaii 
dum > duvi. The intermediate stages are attested in Krorayina 
Pkt uvadayi and Kharosthi Dharmapada ‘praha'i,^ The similar 
variation -dya/-di found in Pkt feminine noun stems in -d, and 
claimed as sam.prasarana by some,^ is probably also to be explained 
through the intermediate form -de ® with shortening of -e > 4, 

(6) The appearance of an epenthetic vowel 4-, -u- before 
-V- ® is described by some as samprasarana. This explanation is 
given for the absolutive ending -tudna < Huvdna < -tvdna, though 
here -va- does not > -u-, since -v- is elided, not vocalized. Some link 
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this phenomenon to the Vedic pronunciation of -r- as -ic- in certain 
circumstances/ e.g. tmm pronounced hiam. The fact that 
Plrt tuo 2 is dissyllabic and shows hiatus does not prove reappearance 
of the Yedic pronunciation, but is rather a coincidence arising from 
the phonetic development tvam > iumm > ■■■turn > tuo. 

The uses made of the term samiuasaraua ” have now been 
examined at some length. It is very probable that in its original 
sense of vocalization of a semivowel when the following -a- is^Iost 
in apophony an entirely pre-MIA phenomenon is beinu treated 
The reasons for apophony arismg originally in IE are not'ciear but 
It was presumably connected with accent shift. From the frequently 
unhistoric position of accents in OIA^ it is clear tliat the conditions 
which produced these alternations were no longer effective in MI 4 
It follows that any genuine examples of apophonv in MI 4 must hi vp 
OIA originals, e.g. if there are variant aLsohdive'endC-L I’ 
in MIA, this must have been the case in some dialect of OIA ^ 

In examples where apophony can definitelv be e.xcluded then 
the phenomenon is likely to be a MIA innovation or development 
resulting from ehsion and contraction. For describing genuine 
samprasarapa Western philologists need not borrow the Indian 
term smee they have their own grammatical terms to employ. 
For describmg apparent vocalization of semivowels the term is 
mis eadmg and ambiguous, if not entirely wrong. It would seem 
betto to avoid the term, replacing it by some precise description 

that the word sampra- 
^2" disappear from the vocabulary of those who stixdy 

^ L. A. Schwartzschikl, JAOS. 76, p. 113 . 

“ Burrow, Khar, Lang,, 79. 

® Burro-w, Ski Lang., pp. 1G7, 178. 

^ Tile fact that absolutives in L are not so fnr i • i • 

since many unquestionably old features in MIA conclusive 



THE PANAKADUVA COPPER-PLATES 

By C. E. Godakumbuba 

In his reply to my Review of the Epigraphia Zeylanica, volume v, 
part 1, Dr. S. Paranavitana has given further support to my 
suggestion that the “ Panakaijuva Copper-plate Charter” is a 
forgery by some close descendant of the supposed recipient of 
the grant. (See JRAS., 1956, pts. 3, 4, pp. 237-240 ; 1957 pts 3 4 
pp. 213-14.) ^ ’ 

I came to my conclusions guided by Dr. Paranavitana’s own text 
and translation of the plates and his introduction to the paper. 
Dr. Paranavitana’s reply seems to imply that he is not responsible 
for some of his own statements. Ro one is anxious to prove the 
document to be a forgery, but, at the same time, no one should be 
extra anxious to vouch for its genuineness. 

1. Dr. Paranavitana attempts to show a similarity between the 
privileges granted by the charter under discussion and certain 
clauses of the land grant made in the Dbvundaea Devale S.UfNASA 
(Bell, H. C. P., Archaeological Survey of Ceylon,” Report on the 
K^alla District, 1892, pp. 96-7). He implies that the lands granted 
by this decree (sanmsa) were also hereditary to the recipients as 
were^the privileges granted to Budal, his sons and grandsons 
(p. 2o, line 11, p. 2 / , line ( )• If one reads the Devuudara Devalb 
Sanktasa carefuUy one wiU not fail to see a clear difference between 
the two documents on the question of hereditary right. What is 
said in the Sannasa is that certain lands were enjoyed in hereditary 
succession by two gi-oups of people, and that a person specifically 
named, Tenuvara Periunala, is included among them as a son of 
theirs. The purpose of this grant is quite evident. Some attempt 
had been made to exclude the person named in the decree from 
the enjoyment of his share of the lands concerned, and hence the 
grant was issued to establish his rights. Does this bear any similarity 
to the contents of the Pax-Ikaduva Gbaxt ? One would welcome 
Dr. Paranavitana’s naming just a few out of the “ large number of 
other grants ” which he claims are of similar character so that they 
also may be closely examined ! 

2. Dr. Paranavitana, in an attempt to refute one of my questions, 
says, The document nowhere states that the family of the grantee 
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was immune from guilt for any offence, least of all for treason.” 
Has not, however. Dr. Paranavitana written in his introduction 
to the paper {Ep. Zey., Yo\. v, pt. 1, p. 19, lines 16-18): “The 
royal favour received by Lord Budal for the services rendered by him 
to his sovereign was of unique nature. He and his descendants 
(“ sons and grandsons ” in the translation, p. 25, p. 27) were made 
exempt from punishment even for treason”? It will no 
doubt be clear from this that it is not the reviewer, but Dr. Parana- 
vitana who has added to the privileges recorded in the grant. 
The relevant passage from the translation is as follows : “ Even 
if an offence be committed which cannot be expiated otherwise than 
by giving up life, they shall be pardoned up to three times ; ... 
even if treason, of whatever degree, be committed by them, apart 
from banishmg them . . .” (op. cit., p. 27, lines 12-16). It is difficult 
to believe that such exemptions would have been granted to any 
citizen in Ceylon especially after a period of political turmoil. 
The comparison with the privileges enjoyed by the brahmins of 
India is not convincing, as Budal was not a Brahmin. 

3. Dr. Paranavitana asks : “ Did the king who issued the grant 
expect his line to come to an end with the demise of the grandsons 
of a person older than himself? ” I submit that no king issued 
this grant. 

4. Dr. Paranavitana’s arguments on palaeographie evidence fall 
on his own statement, “ The Sinhalese script has remained without 
much change for periods of a century or more at times.” No one 
has claimed that the document is more than a century later than 
Vijayabahu I. In any case the archaic nature of a few characters 
only of an inscription cannot be adduced to prove precisely the date 
of the document. 

5. The late features of certain words were not cited as a basis 
for my view but only pointed out as corroborative evidence. 



FIELD NOTES ON THE ARABIC LITERATURES OF 


THE WESTERN SUDAN ': , MUHAMMADU BELLO 


By W. E. N. Kensdale 

In two previous articles in tliis Journal^ the writer presented 
lists of the Arabic writings of the two brothers Shehu Usimianu 
and Waziri Abdnllahi dan Eodio from information acquired in 
Nigeria in 1954 and 1955. The present article, written in Bahrain, 
is intended to complete these notes ^ by listing the Arabic works of 
Shehu Usmnanu’s son, Muhamniadu Bello. 

Muhammadu Bello 

Bello, the warrior son of the leader of the Fulani jihad, succeeded 
his father on the throne of the empire of Sokoto in 1817. It was an 
empire that had been won largely by his own efforts in his father’s 
name ; its capital, Sokoto, had been built by Bello himself in 1809 
after Shehu Usumanu had retired from active life and divided the 
administration of his territories between Bello and Waziri AbduUahi 
in the previous year. 

Bello’s share of the administration comprised the eastern provinces 
whilst his uncle AbduUahi was responsible for the western half of the 
empire. Shehu Usumanu, however, spent his last years in his son’s 
capital and it was there that he eventually died at the age of seventy- 
three. In accordance with the Shehu’s dying wish, Bello was installed 
as amlf al-mu'minm and assumed his father’s prerogatives. 

AbduUahi, although disgruntled, was not strong enough to oppose 
his nephew and made a virtue out of necessity after BeUo magnani- 
mously assisted hun to jDut down a serious revolt in the western 
provinces. With statesmanship of a high order, Bello and AbduUahi 
succeeded in forming a dual empire in which the paramoiintcy of 
Sokoto was never challenged, and yet the emirs of the western 
half of the empire paid their tribute to AbduUahi and his successors 
at Gwandu, while those of the eastern half paid theirs to Sokoto. 

^ Eield Notes on the Arabic Literature of the Western Sudan : Shehu Usumanu 
dan Eodio (1955), and Eield Notes on the Arabic Literature of the Western Sudan ; 
Waziri AbduUahi dan Eodio (1956). 

^ Eor further descriptions of the Arabic literature of this area, see the writer’s 
Oaialogue of the Arabic manuBcrijpts preserved in the University Library, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 3 fases. Ibadan, Ibadan University Library, 1955-7, and The Arabic 
Manuscript Collection, University College, Ibadan, in W.A.L*A. News {Bulletin 
of the West African Library Association), vol. 2, No. 2, 1955. ® 
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Bello came to a throne established by wars of conquest, and 
throughout bis reign was obliged to fight for survival against both 
invaders and rebels. Although some of his victories were harshly 
exploited, he succeeded in achieving the prosperity and stability 
of the state, and by the time of his death in 1837 the empire of 
Sokoto was secure. 

In Ms life-time Bello won for himself the reputation of being 
patient and just, honest and sympathetic j devoted to study and the 
encouragement of learning despite his military pre-occupations. He 
was described to the writer hy a Nigerian mallam, as having been 
‘'a man who would fight all day and then devote the night to 
study and writing ; there is some truth in this description to 
judge by the eighty-two titles of his compositions listed below. 
On the other hand, Bello and his Fiilaiiis wwo accused of wanton 
destruction of books and libraries by their opponents. 

The traveller Clapperton visited Bello at Sokoto and described 
him as red, tall, and bald, with a tufted beard ’’. 

The list of Bello’s works below has been compiled in the same 
way as the earlier list of Usumanii’s works ; the same abbreviations 
have been employed to denote the libraries in which MSS. can be 
consulted. For those marked '‘I” reference may now be made 
to the published Ibadan Catalogue for further details : the Ibadan 
Catalogue also contains descriptions of many of the Lugard Memorial 
Hall MSS. which were borrowed and microfilmed. 

List of Titles 

1. adab al-musafir. G. 

2. usul as-siyasa wa-kaifiyat al-maMas min umur ar-ri’asa. K 

(There is another MS. in the Seminar fur Geschichte und 
Kultur des Orients, Hamburg, see Brass : Erne neue Quelle zur 
Geschichte des Fulreiches Sokoto (Der Islam x, 1920) n. 6.) 

3. ifadat al-ikhwan. S. 

4. al-msaf ma fi masa’il al-Mafa min wafa’ wa-Miilaf. I. 

0. mfaq al-maisiir fi ta’rili bfiad at-talcrur. L. (This work bas 

been published, see : Infaku’l Maisuri. Edited by G E J 
WhtMng and the staff of the School for Arabic Studies, Kano. 

on on, Luzac, 1951. For an English version, see : The 
nse of the Sokoto Fukmi, being a paraphrase and in some parts 
a translation of the Infaku’l Maisuri ... by E J Arnett 
Kano, 1922. Of. also, G.A.L. Suppi. ii, p. 894.) 
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}. al~badr,,al-lami' fi' 1-wird'al-jami'. BK, E. 

J, al-budlir al-miifassara., S. , 

]. birr al-walidaiii. L. {see : fawa’id miijmala). 

I bayan , al-arkaii wa^-^iirut. S. 

}. tab^ir al-iMiwaii. (G. attributes a work by tbis title to Usiimanii 
dan Fodio. Juneklo, Wazirin Sokoto, maintains that it must 
correctly be attributed to Muhammadii Bello.) 
at-talirir. S. 

!. (ta^mis qasidat al-biirda libbusiri). {See Al-Hajj Sa'id’s 
history of Sokoto in Tedzkiret en-nisidn, texts arabe, p. 190.) 

V (talAmis qasidat baiiat su'ad li-ka'b ibn zuhair). {See : Tedzhvret 
ennisidn^ texts arabe, p. 190, also.) 

. (ta^mls hamzfyat al-buslri). {See : Tedzkiret en-nisidn^ fexfe 
arabe, p. 190, also.) 

. at-tarj liman. K. 
at~tasrir, S. 

. talMiis masugh aHujaiii al-musamma bit-tibb al-lujain. K. 

. tainhid al-'imad fima zad 'ala 'umdat al-'ibad. G. 

. tanbili al-ilAwaii. K. (Not to be identified with the work of the 
same title by Usunianu dan Fodio.) 

. tanbih al-afham. S. 

. tanbih ahl al-'uquL S. 

. tanbih al-jahiil. G. 

. tanbih al-jama'a. G., S. 

. tanbih ar-raqid. G., S. 

, tanbih as-sami'. S. 

, tanbih as-sahib 'ala ahkam al-makasib. L 
, tanbih al-'imad. S. 

, tanbih al-fuhum 'ala wujiib ijtinab ahl ash-sha'badha wan- 
nujum. I. 

tanbih al-^afil fi 't-tawassul. G., S. 

at-tanbihat al-wadihat fima ja’ fi ’1-baqiyat as-salihat. BN. 

at-tawassul bi-lAair ar-rusuL K. 

jala’ aS'Sudur 'amma yajtah(?) fiha min suwar{?) al-gjiurur. 

BN. (incomplete), I., K., L. 
jam' an-nuquL S. 

al-jumla al-munabbiha fiha al-i^ara al-muqiza. K. 
durar az-zahiriya (sic), S. 

^dfe-dhikra. S. 
ar~ribat wahhirasa. I. 
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38. raf^ al-iAtibak fi ’t-ta^alliig bi-allali wa-bi-aM allali. K. 

39. raf a^-Aiibba fi ’t-ta^abbub bil-kafara waz-zalama wal-jabala 

^ ; ‘ ’■ , 

■ 40. ' raii(ia.t al-afkar. (This -work was translated by Sir H. R. Palmer 
in Journal of the African Society, vol. xv, 1915-16, under tbe 
title: ^'Western Sudan history, being the Eaudthat ul- 
Afkari/’ etc. It was also one of the sources quoted by E. J. 
Arnett for bis Gazetteer of Sokoto Province, London, 1920 : 
raulat el-afkari.) 

41. sard al-kalam fima jara bainana wa-bain 'abd as-salam. I. 

(Also one of Arnett’s sources.) 

42. (as-) saif al-maslul. S. 

43. ^arb as-suwar. G. 

44. ^arb al-qasida at-ta’iya al-badamasiya. I. 

45. ^ifa’ al-asqam fi ma'rifat madarik al-abkam. BN. 

46. ^anis az-zabira. G., S. 

47. diya’ al-'uqul. S. 

48. at-tibb al-bajTyin fi auja' al-'ain. BN. 

49. ‘ujalat ar-rakib fi ’t-tibb as-sa’ib. BN. 

50. 'ibn (al-) juinal an-nabwiya. S. 

51. ^ai& a^-^u’bub fi tausiyat al-anair ya^qiib, I. 

62. gbaia al-wabl fi sirat ai-iinain al-‘adl. K. 

53. fadl al-fatiba. S. 

54. fawa id mujmala fnna ja’ fi ’1-birr was-sila. L. (Also known as 

birr al-wdlidain.) 

55. qadb az-zinad fi amr ba&a l-jibad. BN. 

56. (qasa id). (Sc^ Al-Hajj Sa'id : History of Sokoto, Translated by 

C, E, J. Whitting. Kano (1949), p. 3, During that raid be 
paraphrased in quintuplicate rhyme the Hamziyat of al-Busiri, 
the poem of ^ The Mantle ’ of al-Busiri also, and the poems of 
Shaikh Utbmanu, which he had composed in the vernacular.”) 

57. qasidat aA-feulaA fi madb an-nabi. 1. 

58. qasidat . . . Muhammad Bello yamdah al-gbuzat min ashabihi. I. 

59. (al-qasida al-hamzlya). I. 

60. qawa'id as-salah ma‘a fawa’id al-£alah. I. 

61. qaiil as-sana. S. 

62. al-qaul al-mab&iil fi masa’il al-^ulul. G., S. 

63. al-qaul al-marham fi ahkam az-zina bi-^at’al-ma^am. I. 

64. al-qaul al-man'ut fi ’n-nafaqa wal-qasm fi ’1-mabit. I. 

65. al-qaul al-maubub fi ajwibat as’ilat al-amir ya'qiib. I. 
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66. ka^f al-^ita’. ^ S., W. ■ 

67 . ka^f akqma' wal-astar. S.. 

68. kaff 'al-iliwaii. G. 

69. .kaff.al-jllaiiL G., 

70. kifayat al-muhtadin. S. (G. attributes a work with this title 

to Usuinaim dan Fodio,) 

71. ahmahs'iiL S. 

72. mir’at al-qalb, S. 

73. niarfciyat 'amiiiihi 'abd allah (ibn fudi). I. 

74. masahl al-, jihad. S. 

75. al-masa’il fl jamin ^afir. K, 

76. miftah as-sadad fi aqsam ahl ha&ihi l-bilad. (There is a MS. 

in the Seminar fur Geschichte und Kultur des Orients, 
Hamburg, see Brass : Eim neue Quelle, etc., p. 6.) 

77. miftah as-sadad fi sha’n arba'at ahautad. G. 

78. nash kafi wa-lil-amrad diafi. I. 

79. an-nasiha bi-taqrib ma yajib 'ala 'ammat al-umina. S. (W. 

attributes this to Abdullahi dan Fodio. There are MSS. of a 
work with this title in L. and L, but neither bears the name 
of the author or the date of composition.) 

80. an-nasiha al-wadf a fi bayan arhub ad-dunya ra’s kull Ihatf a. K. 

81. nur al-fajr. G., S., W. 


faggot'gatlierers (rsis) [i.e. ruled by Eavana], which was capable of granting all 
desires, was burnt. 


PiSitaMnam anu-di&m sphutatam 
sphutatam jagama parivihvala-ta, 
hal a ta janena bahudha caxitam 8 

caritaiii mahattva-rahitam mahata. 

lMnm-ymnahm%\ 


The confusion of the raksasas, who dashed about in 
all directions, became eYident ; even a great person 
often behaves in a manner devoid of greatness when 
confused [by fear]. 


, . »sidoiiaiice, Deiiw mcliided for tdie sake 

.iZlSrtors ^ ^ BHATTFs examples are those given to them by his 


[Hanuinaii^ the monkey-messenger of Prince Kama to the court of 
fe, Prmcess Sita, after having met faithful Sita in the seclusion of her 

Atha sa valka-dukula-kiitMdibhili 

parigato jvala-duddliata-valadiiih* 

udapatad divam akiila-locanair XI 

iir-ripubliih sabhayair abliiviksitah. 

Hana-jiaiidito ’grysi-vibudliari-piire 

ka la ha lit sa liaina-iiiahitah krtavaii, 

jvalad agni Ravana-grham ca balat 

k a 1 a - h a lii s a H a m a m a li i t a li k r t a v a n . 2 

T^ikhilabhavaii iia s a- - la a s it. - s alht a^ 
jvalanona piih prabhavatli bliavata, 
vanita-jaiiena viyataviyata 3 

tri-puraiDadam na g a m i t a g a m i t a . 

[2')dddnta-yania7cani] 

Saras aril sa~rasarii parimucya tanurii 
patatarii patatarii kakubho bahusah, 4 

sa-kalaili sakala i h paritah kariinair 
u d i t a i r u d i t a i r iva kharii nicitam. 

[padddi-yamakam] 

Na ca k a ih c a n a k a n c a n a -sadnia-citirii 
na kapih ^ikhina sikhina samayaiit, 
na ca na dravata dravata parito 5 

hima-hana-krta na krta kva ca na> 

[jmla-madhya-yamalcmn] 

Avasitarii hasitarii prasitarii, muda 
Vila s i t a rii hra si t a rii smara-bha s i t a ni , 
na sa-madah pram a d a hata-saiiim a d a 
pura-hitaih vihitarii na samihitam. 6 

[caJcravdIa-7jamakam] 


the ogre-king Eawaija of Lahkii, who has forcefully abducted Efima’s 
asoka-grove, ruins this park.] 

Then he (Hanuman), with his tail blazing and uplifted, 
enveloped in bark, fine fabric, cloths, etc., leapt up 
into the sky, watched by frightened raksasas with 
agitated eyes. 

He, skilled in battle, honoured by Eama, accomplishing 
his object, hostile, caused tumult in the city of the 
foe of the chief god, and by force caused Ravana's 
swan-delighting jialace to be set ablate. 

’X‘iie wliole city stfeiiciing on^ cne motinxain 
became mirthless, with fire becoming dominant, and 
was reduced to the plight of Tripura, with its women- 
folk dispersing through the air. 


The air waas filled all round with all the sweet cries, 
pitiful like lamentations, of birds flying in all direc- 
tions, leaving the ivatery body (mass) of lakes. 


The monkey enveloped every group of golden buildings 
in flaming fire, and everywhere, all around, melting 
[of them] was caused by the rushing fire [lit. that 
causes disappearance of cold]. 


The continuous laughter ceased, the sport joyfully 
inflamed by the love-god dwindled, the women became 
joyless, their pride destroyed, the desired welfare 
of the city was not brought about. 


Bamiddha-sarana dipta / dehe Lanka matesvara, 

samid-dha-saranadip-ta /dehe ’lari-kama-tesvara . 

[samudga-yamakani] 

Lanka, where Hvara [Siva] is worshipped, blazing in its interior with burning 
buildings, [the city] protected by the leader (in flames) of the destroyer of 
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Pisitasinani anu-disam spbutatani 
sphutatarn jagama parivibvala-ta, 
ha la ta janena bahudha caritaiii 8 

caritaih mahattva-rahitam mahata. 

[kdnGl-yamahunil 

Na gaja naga-ja dayita dayita, 
vi'^gatam vigataih, lalitaih lalitam, 
p r a m a d a p r a - m a d a ’ m a-hatamahata- 
maranam maranaih samayat samayat. 9 

[yamaMvalil 


The confusion of the raksasas, who dashed about in 
all directions, became evident ; even a great x^e 3 *son 
often behaves in a manner devoid of greatness when 
confused [by fear]. 

Mountain-bred favourite elephants were not kept, the 
birds’ flight was stopped, pleasure was checked, 
women lost their joy, [as if] struck by disease, death 
without battle came upon the great (warriors) in a 
moment. 


Na vaiiaraih parakraiitarii / mahadbhir bhima-vikramaih, 

11 a V a n a r a i h p a r a k r a n t a m / dadaha nagarun kapih. 10 

[a-yuhym-pdda-yl 

The monkey burnt the city which had not been attacked by other monkeys, 
[or by] great and valiant [gods], or by men. 


Drutaih drutam vahni-samag a t a hi g a t a hi 
mahim ahina- dyiiti- rocitahi citam, 
samaih samantad apa-gopuram j>uram 
paraih j)arair apy a-nir-akrtam krtaiii. 

[pddddy-anta-y'] 

Na^yanti dadarsa 'vrndani kapindrali, 

h. a r i n y a b a 1 a n a lii li a r i ii y a b a 1 a n ii m . 


The city, a [golden comm.) pile cpiickiy melted, 
enveloped in fire, falling to the ground, illuminated by a 
mighty blaze, becoming uniform all around, with its 
gates gone — ^the city unconquered even by mighty foes. 

The noble monkeys saw charming bevies of hel|)less 
worneii running away, holding tlieir necM 



JM a Jr I apanti ntirfar Bra 
11 a r i n a m ala-salila Mraiiya-vaxiyali , 
n a r 1 n a m anala- j)arita-patra~pusj 3 aii 
liar in am abhavad npetya sarma vrksan. 

\vrnta’'ymnaham'\ 


-xiie gomeix i:anLics, WiiOse ciea.B».,,^aTer natx 
did not disj)el tlie women^s bodily distress, nor was 
there shelter for the enemies" wives by resorting to 
the treesj whose leaves and flowers had been destroyed 
bv the fire. 


Atha lulita patatri- malarii Then he (Hanumat) to see Sita went to the grove 

rugnasana-bana-kesara-ta in a 1 a m j where the flocks of birds had disappearedj where the 

sa vanaiii vivikta-m a 1 a m asana and hdna and Jcemra and tamcda trees were 

Sitam drastiiiii jagama lam. 14 broken, tlieir flowering sprays removed. 

l2mspa-yamaJ€am] 


Gliana-girhidra-vilangliana-srilma The monkey, skilled in leaping over cloiid-moiintains, 

vaiia-gata vana-ja-dyuti-locaiia, saw Janaka’s daughter in the grove lying at the 

jana-mata dadrse Janakatmaja 15 foot of a tree, [the lady] respected by fall] people, 

taru-mrgena taru-sthala4ayim. her eyes with the lustre of lotuses. 

{jpdMdi-7nadJiya-y] 


Mitam avadad udaraih tarn Hanuman miidaram 
Raghu-vrsabha-s a k a s a rii yami devi 1 pr a k a s a m , 

Tava vidita-visado drsta-krtsnamisadah 
sriyam aiiisam avantaiii parvataiii malyavaiitam 

[madhjmUa-y] 

Hanumat with joy addressed her in few but significant words : 
“ 0 queen, I am going at once openly to Rama’s presence, 


Rama’s beautiful wife, enduring misery, 

16 without ornaments, separated [yet] proud. 


Kant a s a ha man a / dulikhaiii cyuta-bhusa, 
Ramasya viyukta / kanta saha-mana. 

[vijoatha-yanmJcaml 


having learnt of your distress and seen all the flesh-eaters, 
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^ My booklet “ Tlie Old- Javanese Eamayana Kakawin, with special reference to 
tlie .problem of interpolation in kakawins ”, Verh.Kon.Inst. T.L.Vkk. ' XVI, 
'Nijhoff, ’s-Gravenhage, 1955, quoted 'as VKI.XVI. 

2 Cankhamba-edition. For making the translation I owe thanks to my colleague 
C. A. Hylands, M.A. 

2 Ramayaiia, Oudjavaansch Heldendicht, nitgegeven door H, Kern, Nijhoff, 
’s-Gravenhage, 1900. 

, ^ Sarga XI by. .Dr. H. H. Jiiynboll in Bijdi% T.L.Vkk. Kon.Inst.(BKI) 81 (19.25)', 
pp. 121-133., 

5 gee the appearance of two recent Ph.D. theses (Utrecht/Xew Delhi) on Skr/OJ 
texts, written in English; Dr. de Casparis’ Prasasti Indonesia II and' Dr., van 
Lohuizen’s Beginnings of Old-Javanese Historical Literatoe in the BKI, etc. 

s jRuNg.Dr.Poerbatjaraka, Het Oud-Javaansche Hamayana (Tijdsehrift Ind. 
T.DVkk. {TBG),Y2/2,, 1932, pp. 151-214, esp. pp. 206-7). 

7 Dr. R. Gorisin Djawa, Tijd.s.v.h.Java-Inst.7 (1927), pp. 268-9 ; Poerbatjaraka’s 
refutation in TBG 72 (1932). 

8 I introduced some interpuiictuation. 

® Text : sedenydr. 

10 Square brackets by H. Kern. 

11 Open hall on pillars, Mod.Jav. pexidapa. 

12 Monkey-worship, so predominant in India, is rather rare in Indonesia, and 
throughout the OJR Harmmaii is seen as an extraordinary monkey, not as The 
Saviour — ^not to mention the other monkeys. 

13 Only Rawana’s palace can be meant here. Tripura w^as built by the Asura 
architect Maya ; in OJR 11.57 Tripura is conquered by the bow which w'as a 
heirloom in the family of King Janaka, father to Sita ; Rama manages to bend it ; 
Sita mentions this feat in OJR XVH.34. Tripura is also a name for Siwa. Cp. 
Dr. J. G. de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia II, Masa Baru, Bandung, 1956, pp. 266, 
278, n. 150, 291, 298. 

1^ The pun voka-aMa necessarily gets lost in the translation. 

15 Kahci-yamaka (OJR 11.19) and pada-maclhya-yamaka (OJR XII.38, 40 and 
45) in my paper “ Love in Lenka ”, shortly to appear in 

Padadi-yamaka (OJR XXIV. Ill) and puspa-yamaka (XXIV. 115; nearly ail 
the other stanzas of this episode are pada-madhya-yamakas again) in my paper 



“ Tbe Paradise on Earth in Leiika ”, shortly to appear in 
16 [m] added by me. In present-clay Balinese recital of “ sanslcrit ”, preference 
for nasalization in such eases is easily to be observed. 

1^ Name of the metre used. Throughout the OJR this practice is observed in 
forty-five out of 282 cases. Cj). n. 56. 

13 Kern in his translation of the w'ords heinhan Jiemds (BKI.73, 1917, p. 494, 
reprinted in bis Verspreide Geschrifteii X, 1922, p. 140), hesitated between flowers 
and gold ” and “ golden flowers ” ; the Skr. “ malaih . . . hxranmayim ” decides 
for the latter. , 

16 I do not understand well this situation. ^ p, 

36 I do not feel happy with my endea%^our to a translation. ; nor do I feel sure : 

whether this last syllable in the OJ text is con’ect. >• , ' 
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Near and Middle East 


Bauwerke in der Altsumebischen Bildkunst. By E. Heinrich. 

(Schriften der Max Freilierr von Oppenheim-Stiftung, Heft 2 

Wiesbaden, 1957.) 

This monograph, by an authority upon primitive architecture, draws 
attention to the frequency of buildings in the early art of Southern 
Iraq^ (before the middle of the third millennium b.c.). The pictures 
studied occur mostly upon cylinder-seals of this first age, but there are 
some other sources, and good use is made of the pictographs for com- 
parison. Two different types of construction appear—the huts and cattle- 
pens of reed-construction, still a prominent feature in the v illa ges 
and another style of building, with flat roofs, wooden posts, and a 
framework between these. Whereas these latter occur in scenes clearly 
depicting cult-actions, the first seem connected solely with cattle- 
keeping, though with the addition of four peculiar religious symbols 
which mark the cattle as belonging to the gods. Again, while the reed- 
constructions are native to the resources of the alluvium, the wood- 
constructions point away to the surrounding hill districts, where this 
material was easily obtained and worked. From these differences 
the author deduces that two different ways of life appear in these 
pictures, one southern and rustic, the other northern and urban, and 
both go into the making of that civilization which may be called 
bumerian. This would be another argument for those who have .sought 
to infer from other evidence that the Sumerians were themselves early 
intruders upon a more primitive population, if any of it were strong 
enough to establish a sound historical conclusion for a period before 
record of any kind had begun. We are grateful to the author for many 
in eresting details and acute perceptions, without being very clear 

what we ought to deduce from them. . 

■ ■ . .. , C. J." 'Sadd. 


Islamic Society and the West : A Study of the Impact of Western 
Civilization on Moslem Culture in the Near East. By H. A. E Gibb 

and H Bowen, pp. 261. Oxford University Press, London, 1957. 
rnce 35, s. 

This volume has long been eagerly awaited— some quotations from it 
appeared in 1939 in Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History (iv, v)-and 
expectations are not disappointed. Apart from the opening chapter on 
taation and the c osing one on the Dimmis, it is mainly concerned 
I ith the zehgious, legal, and educational institutions of the Ottoman 
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empire in the eigliteeiith century. In some cases there is also a valuable I 

review of earlier developments. Most interesting is the question of the 
relations between the ruling institution, the 'ulema, the dervish orders 
and the masses, and especially what is said about the reasons for the 
kcline of the 'ulema after they had wrested power from the ruling 
institution. Without being primarily an explanation of the decline of 
Islam in recent centuries, much of the book is in fact an account of the 
various factors contributing to that decline. Apart from that it is a 
useful compendium of the details of the Ottoman administration in 
tbe fields surveyed. The index of Arabic and Turkish technical terms 

is particularly valuable. ; 

In o-eneral, this account of Islamic society in the eighteenth century, - 

gives ^a valuable conspectus of the present state of our knowdedge, 

Siough, as the authors observe in a note, access to the Ottoman archives ;■ 

is making possible a more detailed investigation of many aspects of the r 

subject. It is to be hoped that the publication of the remainder of the i 

work will not be long delayed. i 

W. Montgomery Watt. ^ 


CONVEGNO ni SciENZE MoRALi Storiche e Eilologiche, 1956. pp. 500, 
and 12 figures. Tenia : Oriente ed occidente nel medio evo. 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Eome, 1957. Price 5,000 lire. 

This is the report of a congress held in Rome from 27th May to 
1st June, 1956. Some forty scholars were present by invitation. There 
were six sessions in Rome and three in Florence. The sub-title was : 
“ Problems of the history of civilization in the light of the discoveries 
and results of the researches of recent years into the history of the cultural 
contacts het’ween the Near East and Europe.” The subjects discussed 
(there being two or three papers on some of them) were : Christian 
mysticism and Islamic niysticisin ; Agnosticism and Manichseism in 
the medieval tradition ; Feudalism and the political institutions of the 
Latin Orient ; Byzantine law and Islamic law ; Economic relations 
between East and West from the twelfth to the fifteenth century; 
Dante and Islam ; The Hispano- Arabic lyric and the rise of the 
Romance lyric ; Persia, Armenia, and Georgia in the history of medieval 
civilization. There were also some additional communications, and 
what was said in the discussions following the papers is fully reported. 

The scheme is ob\dously an ambitious one. Despite the Discorso 
Inaugurale of G. Levi della Yida and the Discorso di Chiusura of 
Enrico Cerulli, which bring the various threads together, the papers and 
discussions tend to deal with points of detail. Though some of the 
papers are of great interest in themselves, the reader obtains no general 
idea of the relations of East and West except that his attention is drawn 
to numerous fields where there is interaction. 

W. Montgomery Watt. 
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The Turkish Language op Soviet Azebbaijan. By C. G. Simpson 
pp. 124. Central Asian Eesearch Centre, 1957. 20s. 

Azerbaijani is an infuriating language for the student of Osmanli 
and Eepublican Turkish. There are certain phonetic differences which 
are easily mastered, but apart from that at first sight it looks so similar 
that one assumes it can be read at sight with no more use of the 
dictionary than one would make in reading Eepublican Turkish. But 
that is not the position ; the differences both of grammar and of 
vocabulary, though slight, are sufficiently great to make it not quite 
intelligible. Mr. Simpson’s little handbook is therefore greatly to be 
welcomed. The subject is approached, very sensibly, from the point 
of view that no one is hkely to read it unless he already knows Eepublican 
Turkish, which greatly simplifies the grammatical exposition. This is 
simple and clear and the side-lining of deviations from the Eepublican 
norm is a most useful device ; but one or two of the terms used are ' 
unfamihar. “Broad” and “narrow” for “back” and “front’' 
vowels must surely be a Eussianism unless it is just a translation of the 
Azerbaijani terms. Very few minor criticisms need be made. Agmtul 
“ whitish ” (p. 15) is hardly a diminutive in the ordinary sense of the 
term &nd uyyun (p. 16) is pure Turkish, not Arabic. The grammatical 
introduction, though quite adequate occupies no more than one-third 
of the book ; the rest is taken up with a wide selection of texts. Valuable 
as they are, this seems to me the only part of the book open to serious 
criticism. There is no vocabulary of unfamiliar words and the only 
ffictionary in the bibhography is an Azerbaijani-Eussian one published 
in Baku in 1951, unlikely to be obtainable in England and in any case 
useful only to those who know Eussian. A little less text and quite a 
short vocabulary of unfamiliar .words, compiled on the reasonable- 
assumption that Eussian loan-words can be found in a Eussian 
dictionary and that the reader can make his own phonetic transposi- 
tions and recognize, e.g. galxan and gsiim as halkan and hadtm, would 
very greatly have increased the value of this work. 

: Gerard Clauson. 


i Einteilung dee Tuekischen Mundaeten Bulgaeiens. By 

i:„, J. Nemeth, pp. 76, and 9 maps. Bulgarische Akademie der 
' r , Wissenschaften, Sofia, 1956. 

'• Prof. Nemeth is almost the most junior of our Honorary Fellows, 
but he is the doyen of Hungarian Turcologists and anything which he 
iraites deserves respect. This little book is an admirable essay in 
; , microdialectology ”. As a result of a number of summer holidays 
• , spent in personal investigation Prof. Nemeth has proved that there 
. -"are marked differences between the Turkish spoken in the north- 
west corner of Bulgaria and parts of the Balkan peninsula west and 
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south-west of that area and that spoken in the rest of Bulgaria and 
Tuikey-in-Europe. The differences are minimal on paper though no 
doubt unmistakable when heard. For the most part they are departures 
from the normal Turkish vowml harmony. Starting from this there is 
a fascinating discussion of similar phonetic irregularities in earlier 
Turkish and modern Anatolian dialects. The conclusion, which is hard 
to resist, is that the ancestors of the speakers of the western dialect 
were the earliest wave of Ottoman Turkish immigrants into the Balkans 
and, that they came from north-eastern Anatolia, the Trebizond area, 
ill the early fifteenth century. If any criticism is called for it is perhaps 
that Frof. Nemeth has not considered sufficiently whether the aberra- 
tions should not be partly ascribed to the existence of foreign elements 
in the Turkish-speaking population or the influence of surrounding 
non-Turkish peoples. This is certainly the explanation of such irregu- 
larities in some other Turkish languages, for example the Ozbeg spoke 
in parts of Afghanistan. It should he added that, while Prof. Nemeth 
is almost certainly right in saying that the spellings in the '' runic ” 
inscriptions show" that the suffix -mig ahvays contained a front vow'el, 
even when attached to verbs with back vowels, the argument from 
spelling can be pressed too far, Tir)la in the Kill Tegin memorial 
is surely a simple misspelling of Urjla ; there are many other similar 
misspellings. 

Gerard Clauson. 


Historical jItlas of the Muslim Peoples. Compiled by Dr. R 
Roolvikk. pp, 48, X 11 1 inches. Djambatan, Amsterdam^ 
1957. Price, Dutch florins 27-50 (= approximately 52-s‘.). 

This attractive wv)rk, to which Sir Hamilton Gibb whites a short 
Foreword, is in English and contains forty pages of maps in colour, 
with numerous insets. Several w'ell-knowm Muslim scholars, Drs. Saleh 
El Ali, Hussain Alones, and Alohd. Salim, have contributed to the 
production. The presentation is lively. By the use of diversified colours, 
insertion of the principal contours, and representation of the great 
campaigns and routes of advance by clearly-marked arrows the compiler 
succeeds in giving an almost pictorial account of the political history, 
tlie main traits of which, e.g. the original expansion of Islam and the 
Mongol invasions, can he seen from a rapid glance at the relevant 
maps. Geographical considerations arc not neglected. In addition to 
contours, latitude and longitude are at least adumbrated on the maps 
and most of the insets and scales in miles are usually provided. • Nor is 
economic history forgotten, and the record is brought down to the 
present time. 

It is perhaps an advantage that the usual apparatus of conventional 
signs (points, long marks, etc.) to transliterate Arabic names has been 
dispensed with. Place-names are as a rule given as in English, but not 
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quite consistently, e.g. Lisboa (PI. 5), nor always accurately, 
Tyrrbenean, Pbilippople (PI. 22). Some important places bare been 
omitted. There is nothing to illustrate the significant wars between the 
Arabs and the Khazars north of the Caucasus in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Fraxinetum (Garde-Freinet) east of Marseilles, from which 
in the tenth century the Moors raided as far as Switzerland, is not 
registered. Talas (Taraz), though marked on PI. 10 for the tenth 
century, is not indicated as the scene of a decisive battle in 134/751 
between the Arabs and the Chinese. More serious is the absence of an 
index of place-names. 

The new work is described as if it were the first of its kind, in ignorance 
or disregard of the pioneering Atlas of Mamie History, published 
by Princeton University Press in 1951, with later editions. 

D. M. Duxlop. 


IsMAiLiTiscHER KoMMENTAR. Ed. R. Strothmann. (Abhandluugen der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Goettingen ; Phil.-Hist. Klasse • 
Dritte Folge Nr. 31.) pp. 376 + 41, facs. i. 1944-55. 

The MS. here published contains the central third of the Koran, 
parts 11 to 20, chapters 9, 95 to 29, 43, and extends from the first section 
of the third division to the fifth section of the fourth division of the 
commentary. The author was Isma'il b. Hibat Allah al-Isma'fii al- 
Sulaimani, and he called it mizdj al-tasnlm. It does explain many 
words in the Koran, often by less obvious ones, but is an exposition of 
the system of the IsmaTlis. Thus the Jews, Sabians, Christians, Magians, 
and idolaters of K. 22, 17, are described as various kinds of imperfect 
Muslims opposed to the Isma'ilis. The book is valuable because it 
belongs to the Musta'h side of the sect, like the Gnosis Texts, also 
pubhshed by Professor Strothmann, whereas other texts belong to the 
Nizari side. Unlike rd^ al-‘aql it is not philosophical, so the vocabulary 
is quite different. Names of persons and offices are often written in the 
secret script but there is no consistency. Emphasis is laid on the world 
pies; what happens in the present is pre-determined because it 
has already happened m an earlier cycle. References to God are applied 
to am ‘All, mim Mufiammad, and the Controller who is probably the 
enuu^e. Maryam is Yahya (John the Baptist) and Simon Peter, 
while Fatima is at times Fatim, male. The five highest beings in the 
universe are the primal reason, the all-soul, the tenth (the reason 
movmg the tph sphere), the successor of the tenth and the guide of 
the past age, i.e. the last imam of the preceding cycle. The five indicate 
five light-persons, ‘Abdullah (father of Muhammad), ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
(shMlm aUjmnd, the laudable elder), Muhammad, ‘Imran and"‘AlL 
Another five are Muhammad, ‘All, Fatima, Hasan, and Husain. 
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Hebrew and Arabic names are mixed; one list is Hunaid, Hud, 
Salib Abrabam, Ismael, Udad, Udd, 'Adnan, Kbuzaima, and 
Hasbim. Dbii I-Qamain w’-as a trne imam for bis age. as being part 
of Am. Sijab, screen or veil, is a favourite term. For tbe Nizaris 
it denotes a rank in tbe bierarcby but liere it seems that anyone 
can be a veil for another or for bimself ; 'Abdullab b. Eawaba was 
a' veil of tbe prophet, and it was only bis body wbicb was killed at 
Mu’ta. Moses as a man is distinguisbed from Moses tbe veil and 
tbe commentary on tbe story of Joseph hesitates between ascribing 
it to the man or to Ms veil. The double nature of everytMng is 
eiiipbasized ; tbe missionary activity is double, internal, and external ; 
perhaps such phrases as the preaching pertaining to Isaac, tbe forms 
(lit. shades, shadows) pertaining to Mm refer to the opposition between 
him and Isma'Ii, the exoteric and the esoteric. In tbe comment on 
K. 19, 36, come these words about the imam : Ms Inimanity . . . 
to which Ms divinity is united ” ; this shows bow far tbe sect has moved 
from true Islam. Tbe editor’s introduction -with its indices provides 
most of the help needed by an outsider. There are a number of mis- 
prints ; what looks like one conies often at tbe beginning of a quotation 
where (the ivordiiig of it) is expected though, fassuhu (Ms 

iewei, tbe golden words of tbe author) is possible. 

A.S.Trittox. 


The Wisdobi of Balahvar. By D. M. Lang. pp. 135, pi. 1. George 
Allen and Unwin, 1957. 15s. 

Some saints have bad iinortliodox origins ; a Muslim tale tells of two 
donkeys whose graves 'were transformed into tombs of saints but the 
change of Buddha into a Christian saint is surprising. Early in the 
seventeenth century the likeness of the story of Bariaam and Josaphat 
to that of Buddha was noted but the connection was not studied 
seriously till 100 years ago. Dr. Lang in Ms introduction suggests 
that the Buddha story was probably modified by the Manichees of 
Central Asia to whom it w’as certain!}?" known. Three Arabic books, 
probably derived from some form of Persian, existed in or before the 
tenth century ; one of these was translated into Georgian and this "was 
rendered into Greek, in which form it became the basis of the Christian 
legend and was translated into many tongues including Arabic and 
Ethiopic. Georgian monasteries w-ere situated in Palestine and Syria 
and in them translations from Arabic were made and the Georgian 
mouastery on Mt. Athos was a link between Georgia and Greece. 
The book was so popular that John of Damascus was claimed as its 
author. The story of the wanderings of the tale is exciting and the 
translation — of a shortened form of the tale — ^is readable. 

A. S. Tritton. 


a 




The Life and Thought of Eumi. By Afzal Iqbal, pp. 182, pi. 2. 

Bazm-I-Iqbal, Laliore. 

The author does not realize that a book wiitten entirely in superlatives 
is boring, not to use a stronger word, and leads to absurdities. 'Ala- 
ai-din Khwarizmshah is called a traitor because of an alleged murder ; 
there is no doubt about the murder but suspicion that the sultan was an 
accomplice is no ground for branding him as a traitor. Eumi wrote 
the Koran in Pehlevi ’’ (p. 45), an amazing statement, and it is only 
after many pages that one learns that it is an imaginative description 
of the MatJmdwl and that Pehlevi means Persian. The author tells 
of the misery of the serfs in Christian Spain but not of the sufferings 
of the Arabs in the east ; he might have quoted : — 

In theory they (the taxgatherers) ought to take one-tenth but, 
when the Arabs had sold ail that they had, they could not collect 
what they demanded. They tried to persuade them to take according 
to the law of Muhammad, corn from him who had corn and cattle 
from him who had cattle, hut they would not agree and said : ' * Away 
with you ; sell as you will and pay cash.’’ 

There are a few misprints not in the list of errata, slips of the pen, 
and mistakes in English. The book begins with an account of the state 
of the world in Eumi’s lifetime, an account marred by exaggerations. 
The author tries to do justice to Eumi as a poet but the prosaic transla- 
tions fail to convey his enthusiasm. Eumi was not a philosopher 
but a religious genius ; he did not argue but stated the facts of his 
own experience, illustrating them by parables and stories. He is 
convinced that man is a spiritual being, that the purpose of his life 
is to seek the highest and that the motive of all true life is love. He does 
not expect the perfected soul to be absorbed into God but in some way 


PoEME DE LA Medecine (Avicenxe). Ed. by H. Jahier and A. 

Noureddine. pp. 209, pL 3. Paris, 1956. 

Metrical summaries of knowledge wem common among Muslims 
so that it is no surprise to find medicine in verse. This volume contains 
the Arabic text, the earliest Latin version and a modem translation in 
French. The text is based on several MSS. ; two Indian editions have 
been collected, notes have been added from commentaries, and the 
Qdnun itself has been consulted. The introduction sets forth the ideas 
which lay behind the medicine of that age, and the history of the Latin 
versions is told at length with valuable details on the metamorphoses 
of Arabic words in Latin. The work is completed by notes on the 
text, on words, and on grammar, and there is an index. A reviewer, 
who knows medicine only as a patient, cannot criticize the accuracy 
of the translation though in places it looks wordy. The plate with the 
ex Ubris of Avicenna is w’elcome. A very satisfactory edition. 

A. S. Trittox. 
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God will be absorbed by tbe souL Evil is necessary to life ; if God could 
not create evil, it would be a defect in Him ; without it man would have 
no power of choice and no chance to grow in spiritual stature. The 
perfect man has cosmic significance like the Shifite imam. Eevelation 
is not a iiistorical fact of the past but a Imng reality open to everyone ; 
it is nothing but the eternal spirit of man himself. Eumi believes that 
man is animated by two hostile princixjles, animality and divinity ; 
a, division of human nature, says the author, discredited by modern 
psychology. 

A. S. Tritton. 


KiTAB NAQ-D AL-SfR (QVDAMA B. GAh^AR). Ed. by S. A. Boxebakker. 
pp. 80 -f 102 -f- 17. J. Brill, Leiden, 1956, 

Before the time of Muhammad, Arab poets sought the approval of 
their fellows and, after the coming of Islam, it was not long before some 
sought to codify the principles %vhich justified such approval. One 
man classified the metres with such success that those which he ignored 
were condemned as not being poetry. In the sphere of words figures 
of speech attracted most attention though it is not surprising that a 
technicai vocabulary was slow in giow'th ; indeed, it seems that some 
objected to the invention of new terms. Qudtoa made use of his 
predecessors, often using the same examples as they did and handing 
them on to those who follow'ed him. Ibn Qutaiba said that poetry 
must consist of sound ideas exx)ressed in adequate language. Qudama 
carried the analysis further ; for him there are four elements in poetry, 
word, meaning, metre, and rhyme, and of these there can he only 
four combinations, word and meaning, word and metre, meaning 
and metre, and meaning and rhyme. He said that x)oetic techniques, 
lexicograj^hy, and grammar had been treated exhaustively by earlier 
writers so that he would do Yrhat no one had done previously , write a 
book which would helx) the reader to distinguish good poetry from bad. 
His book is in three sections, a definition of poetry, examples of good 
poetry, and exanqjles of bad. The examples are classified under the 
headings : -words, harmony of -words, rhyme, panegyric, elegy, and the 
figures of speech. Much ajjpreciation of poetry consisted of vague 
generalities, often ejugrammatic : He called and poetry answered 
him.” Qudama often goes into detail. He quotes t-wo lines of verse and 
comments : “ This is the best sort of love poetry ; the poet says in 
the first verse that his passion is the strongest a lover can feel, sickness 
would he a lesser evil and a letter, the least which can be asked from 
the beloved, would heal him. The second verse tells of his devotion to 
the woman, that he is not content -with his inborn virtues but must 
gain others to win her favour. 

The editor has done his work thoroughly ; several manuscripts have 
been collated, several anthologies and the Mwdns of many poets have 
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been examined to identify tbe quotations ; there are three indices 
and a long introduction which tells of the life and works of Qudania 
with a history of the study of rhetoric among the Arabs. The introduc- 
tion is also summarized in Arabic. There is one place where the reading 
of the editor is questionable and the note to quotation 447 refers not 
to the poetess but to her father. A well-known verse of the Koran 
brands poets as bars and the editor asks why it is ignored in the discus- 
sion of exaggeration in poetry. His conclusion is that Qudama'and 
others were so intent on adapting the theories of Aristotle and his 
followers that it did not occur to them to quote the Koran. There are 
several references to Greeks and a passage on the various kinds of 
antithesis (p. 124) is so close to the version of Aristotle’s Categories 
made by Ishaq b. Hunain, though not identical, that Qudama must°have 
known at least part of this book. At times the editor seems to forget 
that figures of speech existed in Arabic before any theories about them. 
It is a pleasure to welcome a careful piece of work sent out in a handsome 
form. 

A. S. Tritton. 

Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East (A clociimentaiy record) 

By J. C. Hueewitz. Vol. I (1535-1914), xviii, 291 pp. Vol. 11 

(1914-1956), xviii, 427 pp. Macmillan Co., Ltd., London, 1956. 

£4 4-5. 

Professor Hurewitz, in making liis choice of documents, lias con- 
centrated on a number of major diplomatic themes. The first volume 
is devoted primarily to the system of capitulations, the efforts to 
stabilize the Ottoman-Persian frontier after 1639, the growth of European 
and, above all, of English influence in the Persian Gulf, and the problems 
ansmg from the gradual decline of the Ottoman empire (the Straits, 
Egypt, the Suez Canal, Cyprus, and the Sudan). The second volume 
deals with the main issues of the past four decades— e.g. the emergence 
Pepiibiic and of independent Arab states, the question 
of lalestme, and the ensuing Arab-Israeli conflict, the complex politics 
connected with oil, and the marked diminution of French and EnghA 
control in the Middle East during and since the war of 1939-1945. 
Among the material selected by Professor Hurewitz will be found edicts, 
political programmes, procla'mations, and parliamentary debates in 
addition to treaties and diplomatic correspondence. Each document 
has a short introduction emphasizing its significance and including 
references to related original material and to relevant books, mono- 
graphs, aM articles in the main languages of Western Europe. As 
Eroiessor Hurewitz observes, we have as yet “ no inclusive diplomatic 
IS oiy o the Near and Middle East. His own work here under 
review, a t ough experimental ” and “ not ... an exhaustive collec- 

less a first and most welcome attempt to 
bU tJus lacuna. Scholars and students interested in the long process 
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wMcli lias brougM about tbe present constellatioD. of forces in the region 
will ind in tliese two volumes a ricb and valuable aid to tbe furtberance 
of tbeir studies, 

V. J. Paery. 


Syria AND Lebanon (Nations op the Modern World), By N. A. 
ZiADEH. 312 pp., 5 maps. London : E. Benn, Ltd., 1957. 30.9. 

Tbe first six cbapters of tins book contain an account of tbe land and 
people (pp. 13-26), a brief Hstorical sketch extending from tbe earliest 
times to tbe end of tbe Mandate (pp, 27-92), and a mucb more detailed 
review of tbe years following tbe attainment of full independence 
(pp. 93-172). A short appendix (pp. 293-8) summarizes tbe main 
events of June-November, 1956. The last five chapters deal with tbe 
form of government (constitutional, electoral law^s, administration, 
justice, status of the Christian communities), political parties (tbeir 
growth, programmes, and electoral successes), economic life (irrigation, 
agriculture, mineral resources, industries, commerce, and finance), 
social structure (tbe size, increase, and composition of tbe population, 
pressure on tbe means of subsistence, education, intellectual life, social 
services), and wutb tbeir problems and prospects for tbe future (tbe 
Arab League, Israel, tbe Baghdad Pact, confessionalism in tbe Lebanon, 
the spirit of tribalism, and tbe educational needs of tbe people). There 
are five maps on irrigation and power projects, cultivation, rainfall, 
communications, and oil pipelines, together with a list of recent books 
in French and English. Professor Ziadeb’s book is a judicious, informa- 
tive, and most useful guide to the complex and often confusing history 
of Syria and the Lebanon in our time. 

V. J. Parry. 

The Antiquity of Iraq (A Handbook of Assyriology). By Svend 
x4age Pallis. pp. xvi -f 814, with 2 maps and 2 chronological 
tables. Copenhagen (Munksgaard), 1956. £6 6s. 

With this comprehensive work the veteran Banish Assyriologist, 
well known for bis monographs on Babylonian religion and chronology, 
has accomplished a task that might well have been thought beyond 
the powers of a single individual. The book is a complete handbook 
of Assyriology. It is divided into fouiteen chapters, dealing with 
(I) the landscape, Babylonia and Assyria, (II) early exploration, 
(III) decipherment of the cuneiform writing, (IV) the cuneiform script, 
(V) the languages (Akkadian, Sumerian), (VI) the excavations, 1842- 
1954, (VII) the prehistory of Iraq, (VIII) chronology, (IX) from 
Sumerian city government to Babylonian Empire, (X) Hammurabi 
and his age, (XI) the Assyrians, (XII) the town and daily life, (XIII) 
sacrifices and festivals, (XIV) art, literature, and sciences. 

Hitherto English readers have been dependent on the exc^’’ ‘■- 
JBas. apeil 1958 
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German work Babylonien uni Assyrien by Bruno Meissner (Heidelberg 
1920-5). But tMs book is by no means an English edition of Meissnert 
work. ^ Not only have recent discoveries and developments in scholarship 
been incorporated, but the author presents his material with much 
originality and shows good judgment in matters still controversial 
such as chronology. In the historical field, it was an original and 
happy idea (ch. II) to present in a single narrative the downfall and 
destruction of the early empires, their long oblivion, and their eventual 
rediscovery. Chapters III-Y deal with gromid already covered, but 
even here Professor Pallis has adduced new facts hitherto overlooked. 
In chapter VI there is a most useful list of excavations carried out in 
Iraq up to 1954, arranged in chronological order but with an alpha- 
betical index. Chapter XIII, on religion, is particularly noteworthy 
for an unusual simplicity, achieved by disregarding the lists of deities 
as being no more than compilations and concentrating on the actual 
religious conceptions prevailing at different periods and places. Thus 
Marduk-BM is given pride of place as the central figure for most of the 
Mstorical period, corresponding to the centralization of power at 
Babylon, the vast Sumerian “ pantheon ” being broken up into local 
cults and thereby rendered credible. In the last chapter the summary 
ot scholastic texts with bibliography provides a useful table of reference 
for the specialist. 

Specialists will sometimes wish for fuller references to sources than 
the author provides. 

The English translation is excellent and misprints are remarkably 
lew ; Giciha occurs twice for Cilicia (pp. 404 and 442). 

^ " O'. R. Gueney. 

Opeea Minoea. By von Paul Kahle. Festgebe Sum 21, Ganuar, 

1956. pp. xvm + 372 + pis. 6. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1956. 
Professor P. B._KahIe is well known as one of the greatest Hebraists 
01 tMs century. His great works Massoreten des Westen, Massoreten 
des Osten, his preparation of the text of KittePs Biblia Hebraica, and 
(Schweich Lectures, 1941), are lode stars in the 
firmament of Hebrew scholarship. What has not perhaps been ade- 
quately reco^ized by Hebraists and Old Testament scholars in 
particular IS the breath and width of his scholarly researches in Semitic 

cnrrp?+”+V^ scholarship. Opera Minora should 

correct this myopia. Professors Black, Fiick, Castro, and Spies are 

ThJ^ BiKT^ 1, production of this book. 

llLwe f ^ PP- is most 

in tW o?Ti?r “ iiiany diverse fields, particularly 

IhiSU Studies. Out of 100 items hsted one- 

t P- Fulnwia-ErlasB des 

XaJifen an-Nasir aus dem Jahre 609/1209,” p. xv ; “ Das Arabische 
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Scliatteiitheater ill Igypten : Alte Texter, Alte 

liguren/’ p. xvii, to Tlie Kor’aii and the Arabiya and ‘‘The 
Arabic Eeaders of the Korean ”, p. xvi. 

Opera Minora contains fourteen monographs and articles on Hebraica 
and nine on Islaniica, a fair selection from Professor KahleA major 
fields of research. Of the fourteen articles under Hebraica seven deal 
with the Hebrew Bible text, three with Samaritan studies, three with 
Dead Sea MSS., one with the Palestinian Aramaic of the time of Jesus, 
and one with the aphorisms of Maimonides. Why this last was included 
under Hebraica is hard to understand, as the aphorisms are in Arabic. 
Maimonides, court physician of Saladin, was indeed one of the greatest 
of Medieval Jewry’s many scholars, but the work with which Professor 
Kahle deals is in Arabic. 

Perhaps the articles under the section Islamica are less representative 
than those mider Hebraica. While one is glad to have Professor Kahle’s 
valuable article and suppiement thereto on Chinese porcelain in the 
lands of Islam as well as a lost map of Columbus and Nautische Instru- 
inente der Araber in Indischer Ocean, one wonders why room was not 
found for such central topics as his articles on “ The Kor’an and the 
Arabiya ” and “ The Arabic Eeaders of the Kor’an However, 
these last are more recent than some of those reprinted and it may be 
felt that they are still obtainable. 

The Bibliography of Professor Kahle’s writings takes us only up 
to 1954, though scholarly output continues undiminished. The volume 
has a useful index and six plates, the most interesting being Piri Ee’is 
Map of the World. 

John Bowman. 


Far East 

The Eulers of China 221 b.c.-a.d. 1949. Chronological tables com- 
piled by A. C. Motile, with an introductory section on the earlier 
rulers c. 2100-249 B.c. by W. Pebceval Yetts. pp. xxii + 129. 
Eoutledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., London, 1957. 63s. 

There are already a number of good reference works available for 
Chinese chronology and one is at first inclined to wonder whether the 
great expenditure of effort over a number of years that has gone into 
the production of The Rulers of China was really justified in terms of 
utility. Even leaving out of account works in Chinese, it does not in 
any way replace P. Hoang, Concordance de$ chronologies neomeniques 
chinoises et europeennes, for those who wish to translate dates from one 
chronology to another. What it does provide in a convenient, well- 
indexed, accurate, and reliable form is information about the dates, 
names, title, reigns, year-periods, etc., of the emperors of ail the major 
Chinese dynasties, as well as the generally recognized minor and partial 
dynasties. It will probably be especially useful to art collectors and 
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others who need to know about such matters but find it difiicult to make 
use of works in Chinese. Even those with GMnese will be thankful 
on occasion to he able to find quickly such things as the date on which 
an emperor was born or the exact day on which a year period was 
inaugurated (though he would probably generally prefer to have such 
dates in Chinese chronology rather than Western). Very great pains 
have been taken by Moule and his collaborators, the late Professor Yetts 
and. Dr. H. C. Chang, to make the work as accurate as possible, and 
copious notes are provided on difficult or doubtful points. The book is 
attractively produced from the calligraphy of Moule and Dr. Chang. 

E. G. Pulleyblank. 



Eailuee in the Far East. By Malcolm Hay. pp. is + 202. Neville 
Spearman, Ltd., London, 1957. 18s. 

The failure referred to in the title is the failure of Catholic missionary 
enterprise in China in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
is attributed to^ the machinations of the Jansenists, particularly of the 
Scotsman, William Leslie, against the Jesuits. Most of the book has 
indeed, nothing to do with China but deals with alleged intrigues in 
Scotland and Home. Historical situations are measured with a simple, 
partisan yardstick and whatever value the book may have for ecclesi- 
astical history (which others must judge), it adds'httle to previous 
accounts of the Rites Controversy. 

E. G. Pulleyblank. 

Quinsai, with other Notes on Marco Polo. By A. C. Moule. 
pp. XU 4- 92, 8 plates. Cambridge University Press, 1957. 30s. 

One of the major sinological enterprises of recent times was the 
edition of Marco Polo by A. C. Moule and Paul Pelliot, supported 
financially by Sir Percival David. Before the war the first two volumes 
consisting of the translation and the Zelada Latin text were mao-ffifi- 
cently produced. The third volume, consisting of notes to the transla- 
tion, wffich would have been the book’s most substantial contribution 

u- set up in type but unfortunately the 

difficulties of the war, the death of Pelliot in 1946, and the increased 
costs of publishing have led, it would appear, to its abandonment, 
along with the projected fourth volume of maps and illustrations. 
Pelhot s notes may ultimately be published wholly or in part in some 
form . meanwffile these notes of Moule are fortunately now available. 

Uang-chou, his native city, was always one of Moule’s major scholarly 
preoccupations. He has drawn on his own knowledge of the locality, 
^ well as on Chmese descriptions of Sung date and later, to fill o4 

' nT'Fr be found in 

menfT i ^ ^igh state of develop- 

t in the Sung and Yuan periods and this aspect of social history is 
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attracting increasing attention. It is to be hoped that the Chinese 
works describing it, such as Mmg-Uamg from which Moule 
quotes illustrative excerpts, may some day be available in fuller measure 
to Western readers. 

Besides the notes on Quinsai, five shorter notes on passages in Marco 
Polo are included, two on birds and animals, one on the Linen of Bens, 
one on the siege of Hsiaiig-yang, and one on the murder of Acmat 
Bailo, the last three being revised versions of previously published 
articles. 

E. G. PuLLEYBLANK. 


The Language of this Secret History of the Mongols. By J. C. 

Street, pp. 89. American Oriental Society, Mew Haven, 

Connecticut, 1957, 

Great industry, and a vast amount of ratiocination (much of it in 
my view misapplied) have gone into the making of this book, and it is 
always disagreeable and even unfair to blame a young scholar for 
faults acquired from his teachers ; but the plain fact is that few 
European scholars wdll have the courage and endurance to finish a 
book written in an order so chaotic and a Jargon so repellent. Dr. Scott’s 
claim is that '' previous works on Mongolian grammar have usually 
started out with certain unstated assumptions based on the analysis of 
Latin and Greek but of no necessary validity for other languages ”, 
and that this is the first application of '' descriptive methods ” to a 
Mongolian language. No one will deny the undesirability of the 
eighteenth century practice of trpng to force other languages into 
the strait-jacket of Latin grammar or the unfortunate consequences, 
for example, for English grammar, w^hich fiowed therefrom ; but that 
practice was abandoned decades ago and modern European grammars 
of oriental languages can be called descriptive ” in every sense of the 
word, even though they still preserve the traditional vocabulary of 
grammatical terms so far as circumstances permit. The new American 
“ do it yourself” technique advocated by Dr. Scott seems to consist 
mainly in substituting for large parts of that vocabulary a new one based 
on the wholesale massacre of Latin and Greek etymology, including 
both ungrammatical neologisms like ^Hexeme ” and tagmeme ” 
and Graeco-Latin hybrids like vocoid ”, which, believe it or not, 
means “ semi- vowel This is not Just a splenetic outburst by a 

crusted Tory ; the future of international scholarship is at stake. 
A young English-speaking or English-read ing scholar wishing to learn 
Classical Mongolian wrill probably start with An IntroAuction to Classical 
(Literary) Mongolian, written by a Dane (the late Prof. Gronbech), 
and an American (John Krueger), and proceed from there to the 
Grammar of Written Mongolian, written by a Kussian domiciled in 
America (Prof. Poppe). The international grammatical terminology 
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used by these distiaguished scholars is not absolutely identical, but 
the differences are minimal, and it can readily be understood by any 
educated person. It is not fair to the young scholar who has got so far 
and wishes to broaden his knowledge of Mongolian to expect him to 
learn a completely new grammatical terminology, which often calls 
exactly the same grammatical form or concept by a completely different 
name, also derived from Greek or Latin, but by an illegitimate process, 
and to present him with the subject in a completely different, and to my 
mind, illogical order. 

Gerard Clauson. . 


South-East Asia 


Prehistory and Eeligion in South-East Asia. By Dr. H. G. 

Quaritch Wales. 180 pp. and 34 illustrations. Bernard Qiiaritch, 

Ltd., London, 1957. £2. 

This book seeks to prove from archaeology and surviving beliefs that 
Khmer religion developed from the older Megalithic and Cham religion 
from the Dongsonian, and that Indo-Javanese religious evolution was 
affected by both these elements. For the cult of the Older Megalithic 
its author turns to the isolated aborigines of S.E. Australia whose 
sky-god can be visited by a shaman. Next, going as far afield as Jericho, 
Delphi (with its dju^aAd?) and Babylon, he finds (like Heine-Geidern) 
a chthonic aspect in the mountain cult of the older Megalithic, whose 
structures were designed to provide contact with Mother Earth and 
dead ancestors. Then came the cult of Dongsonian bronze workers 
with a form of shamanism which unlike that of India did not involve 
spirit possession. With great plausibility Dr. Quaritch Wales takes 
the feathered figures on the bronze drums to be neither the warriors of 
Heine-Geidern nor the birdmen of Kaigren but shamans disguised as 
birds for their role as '' space navigators escorting the dead to 
heaven ; and in the boats on the drums he sees their space vehicles with 
the Cosmic Tree looking at first glance like a mast — ^though there were 
no sails then and so no masts. In the deer-arch (or rainbow ending in 
two snakes) of fourteenth-century Java and the cosmic tree (gtmongan) 
of the shadow-play Dr. Quaritch Wales discerns a revival of Dongson 
motifs. The Kala head of the gunongan and Javanese sculpture, so 
often reduced to a single eye, appears to him to be not the Horns of 
Elliot Smith and Perry but the sun as a symbol of the supreme Dong- 
sonian sky-god. 

The arguments are supported by detailed evidence, carefully chosen 
to be as free as possible from Hindu and Islamic accretions. But to 
sift prehistoric ore clean over so long a period and so wide an area is 
a staggering task. The author thinks, for example, that the sky-god 
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of tke Australian aborigines is identical with tbe sky-god of Malaya's 
aborigines. He may probably be right but the large Mon-Aiinain 
element in the dialects of Negrito, Sakai, and Jakmi suggest close 
contact with Dong-son culture and Dr. Quaritcb Wales himself 
recognizes this and ascribes their tree-burial of shamans to that culture. 
Yet two discrepant myths as to the origin of tree-burial (given in my 
Malay Magioian) suggest more than one source for the practice. 

On p. 135 hati^ hehesaran means not “ a stone of glory " but ''a 
stone signifying rank” or ''importance”; kebesaran commonly 
denoting " insignia 

E. 0. WiNSTEDT. 

The Stone Age of Indonesia. By H. E. van Heekeebn. pp. 141, 
24 figs., and 47 plates. Martinus Nijhoif, 1957. 

Three events occurring in November, 1957, might be held to augur 
well for a revival of active field work in South-East Asian prehistory, 
should conditions allow of it : these were the holding of the Congress of 
Prehistorians of the Far East in Bangkok, the appearance in Man 
of an account of preliminary digging at the Niah cave in Sarawak, 
and the publication of the important work under review. Undoubtedly 
it will long remain the essential work of reference for the stone age 
cultures of Indonesia, and afford a sound basis on which to build. That 
there is vast scope for such further research is indicated by the evidence 
being too often limited to surface finds. The book covers in detail 
every period from the remote Pleistocene skulls and related objects, 
associated especially vrith the investigators Dubois, Weidenreich, and 
von Koenigswald, down to the various facies of the Neolithic. Each 
chapter has an adequate bibliography, and there is a wealth of maps, 
sections, and other line illustrations, as well as forty-seven excellent 
plates. In view of its exhaustive scale, and as being absolutely up-to- 
date, this wmrk must largely supersede the well-known summary 
by R. Heine-Geldern which for more than a decade has been instru- 
mental in spreading a basic knowledge of the subject. The author 
has for long been the leading field worker in Indonesia, and has himself 
carried out excavations at sites of most periods. But where theory is 
concerned he does not go much beyond Heine-Geldern. One note- 
worthy point, however, he makes (p. 131), w^'kich may be mentioned 
here : while Heine-Geldern's older w’-ave of megalithic culture has not 
as yet (as critics do not tire of pointing out) been associated archaeo- 
logically with the Neolithic, the required evidence is available for the 
megaliths of Eastern Polynesia, For the rest one can only emphasize 
that here is a compendium that must be in the hands of all serious 
students of the region ; and the companion volume that the author 
promises on the Bronze-Iron Age of Indonesia will he eagerly awaited. 

H. 6. Quaritch Wales. 
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India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

The Economic. History of' Bengal. ..By N. ' K. Sinha. Voi. I. 

9 in. X 5| in. pp. 260. Calcutta, 1956. 

One of tlie great desiderata in Indian Mstory lias long been a full and 
autboritative examination of the social and economic history of Bengal 
from the British conquest in 1757 to the permanent settlement of the 
land revenues in 1793. Professor Sinha in his able presentation of the 
Indian point of view finds no difficulty in iinearthiiig material discredit- 
able to the conduct of the servants of the East India Company. How 
they were prone to enrich themselves by legitimate and corrupt methods 
before the payment of adequate salaries placed them above temptation 
is one of the commonplaces of Indian history. Of this the author is 
fully aware and pays a well-deserved tribute to the reforming zeal of 
Lord Cornwallis. The book is packed with detailed and accurate 
information on many topics such as the Investment policy of the English 
Company, dadni contracts, and the abuse of the dastah system. There 
are valuable chapters on French and Dutch commerce in Bengal after 
1757. Fresh light is thrown on the private trading of the Company’s 
servants and how men like Clive and Eiimbold transmitted their 
fortunes to Europe. Perhaps the most important topics discussed are 
in the chapters on the Indian market, currency and indigenous banking, 
and the Armenian traders in Bengal. 

There is, however, an unfortunate tendency to blame the British 
for all the ills from which Bengal suifered during this period. Professor 
Sinha holds no uncertain views about the drain of wealth from Bengal 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. On this controversial 
topic the student would be well advised to consult Dr. Holden Furber’s 
John Company at Worh (Harvard University Press, 1948) and Dr. A. 
Tripathi’s Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presideficy 1793-1833 
(Orient Longmans, 1956). 

C. Collin Davies, 


Dacca. By A. H. Dani. 9 in. x 5| in. pp. viii + 180, plates xi, maps 3. 

Dacca, 1956. Price Ks. 6. 

This is a guide-book to modern Dacca, the capital of East Pakistan. 
It contains a useful summary of its history from its rise to importance 
as a Mughal provincial capital in the first decade of the seventeenth 
century to its decline after the seat of government was transferred to 
MursMdabad in 1717. Its subsequent history under British rule is traced 
in some detail. There are far too many misprints. The photographs are 
badly reproduced. Students interested in this area should also consult 
The Romance of an Eastern Capital^ by F. B. Bradley-Birt (London, 
1906). 


C. Collin Davies, 
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The Lec4acy of the Lokamakya. By T. L. Shay. 8i in. by 5| in. 
pp. XX + 215. Oxford University Press, 1956. Price 

No definitive account of Bal Gaiipdhar Tilak s career, especially that 
part of it connected with the Indian anarchist movement, is possible 
until the bureaucratic ban preventing access to records in this country 
is lifted. For this reason Mr. Shay’s book contains little not already 
known about the rise of the Indian nationalist movement. Moreover, 
the many-sided activities of the '' father of Indian unrest ” are well 
known to students in India and in this country. This book is therefore 
probably intended for American readers. The fact that Tilak was 
opposed to any imitation of the European model gives the author 
an excuse for a brief introductory account of Hindu political pliilosophy. 
He appears not to be acquainted -with the controversies relating to the 
date and authorship of the ArtJiasJiastra. Neither is his portrayal of 
the historical background free from inaccuracies. The French did not 
reach India before the British (p. 35) ; they were late arrivals. 

Mr. Shay has been in close contact with the surviving members 
of the Tilak family. So, instead of a detached study he has presented 
the Indian point of view. Two other biographies of Tilak by Indian 
admirers were published in 1956 to mark the centenary of his birth. 
Of these three books that of Mr. D. V. Tahmankar (Murray, London) 
displays the greatest insight into the period. Except where the author 
gloats over the cowardly assasinations of Band and Ayerst, his is a 
useful account. When one remembers Tilak’s influence on the anarchist 
movement, both in Maharashtra and in Bengal, it is difflcult to accept 
the portrait painted by these three writers of Tilak wearing the white 
flower of a blameless life. 

C. Collin Davies. 

Contemporary Indian Literature. A Symposium. Sahitya Akademi, 
New Delhi. Foreword by S. Badhakrishnan. pp. 300. Ministry 
of Information, Delhi 8. 

This symposium consists of articles by various writers, giving brief 
outlines of the literatures of thirteen of the modern languages of India, 
of modern Sanskrit, and of works written in English by Indian authors. 
The survey of the contemporary literature of each region includes, in 
most of the articles, some preliminary notes on the language and the 
early history and main periods of the literature. The limitation of space 
in such a survey within a single book necessarily means that only 
general trends can be indicated ; and the articles vary not only in 
length and arrangement, but also in the adequacy of their treatment of 
certain of the literatures. In spite of these limitations, this symposium 
is valuable as a short survey of general trends in the various literatures 
of modern India from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the 
present day. 


H. M Lambert. 
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•Keisti Purana. By Father Thomas Stephens. Edited and trans- 
cribed in the Bevanagari script by Sei SIntaram Bandblu. 
Editor’s introduction, Life of Father Stephens, author’s own intro- 
duction to his work, etc. pp. 1-96 ; Paile Purana and Busare 
Purana, pp. 1-939 ; supplements and glossary. Facsimile of manu- 
script page. PrasM Prakasan, Poona 2, 1956. Rs. 10. 

Buring the last decade a new interest has been aroused in Maharashtra 
in the early seventeenth century poetic work of Father Thomas 
Stephens, of the Jesuit community established in Goa during the six- 
teenth century. The work is a presentation, in contemporary Marathi 
narrative verse form of religious and devotional literature, of the 
events of the Old and the New Testaments. This interest will ensure 
a warm reception of the new edition of this work, transcribed in the 
Bevanagari script, prepared by Sri Santaram Bandelu. The original 
work was completed in IGlt and printed in a roman transcription 
based on a Portuguese system of transliteration. Manuscript copies 
in roman transcription of a relatively early date were used by Joseph 
Saldhana in the preparation of his edition of the Kristi Purana in 
1907, until now the only available printed version of the work. The 
only known copy in the Bevanagari script is a manuscript, estimated 
as belonging to the eighteenth century, in the library of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London. 

This new edition, therefore, is of great importance not only because it 
makes the Kristi Purana available for the first time to the general 
Marathi reading public and to all familiar with the Bevanagari script, 
but also because it includes a full discussion of the history of the work, 
with documents relating to its publication, a glossary of archaic words 
and forms, and other materials useful for the evaluation and apprecia- 
tion of a great poetical work which, by its literary form and style as 
well as by its content, places its author beside the great Marathi writers 
of his time and, in the author’s own introduction to his poem, provides 
a unique example of Marathi prose of the same period. 

H. M Lambert. 


AsvSENtos do Conselho do Estado. Yol. IV (1659-1695). Bocu- 

MENTOS COORDENADOS E ANOTADOS. By PaNDITRONGA B. S. 

PissuRLENCAR. xxhi -f* 608 pp. Imprensa Nacional, Goa, 1956. 

The editor is to be congratulated on the regularity with which this 
series appears. This volume reflects the steady decline of the Portuguese 
power in Asia despite the relief afforded by the conclusion of peace 
with the Butch in 1663. The Arabs of Oman appear as Portugal’s 
most dangerous enemy, but the rise of the Marathas also caused them 
increasing anxiety, which is reflected in many documents in this volume. 
Bisputes with the English at Bombay were also a constant irritant, 
and the Portuguese version presented here may be compared with the 
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Englisli viewpoint reflected in the latest volumes of tlie English Factories 
in India series. Another source of Angio-Portuguese friction was the 
loss of the great ship Nossa Senhora da Ajuda in 1673 (pp. 390-2, 
404:-5), which was believed to have been sunk with all hands hj English 
pirates when homeward-bound in the Indian Ocean. The allegation was 
probably unfounded, although English pirates were certainly active in 
those years ; but it led to the seizure by the Portuguese of several 
Englishmen at Mozambique in 1682 and had a most unfortunate, if 
temporary, effect on Anglo-Portuguese relations in Europe, as can be 
seen from the papers dealing with this shady affair in the Public Eecord 
Office. There are interesting discussions as to how far Hindu marriage 
rites should be tolerated at Goa, and whether Hindu orphans should be 
forcibly baptized (pp. 280-291, 299-303, 378-382). One may note that 
Timor and Solor were first included among the Portuguese possessions 
ill Asia in 1681 (p. 351), although those islands had been frequented 
by the Portuguese on account of the sandalwood-trade for over 150 
years. 

C. E. Boxek. 


The Philosophy of Jnanadeva. By B. P. Bahikat. pp. x, 220, 20. v 
Pandharpur Eesearch Society, 1956. 

Jnanaveda, the philosopher poet died prematurely at the age of 22 
in 1297. He produced among other works, two important poems, the 
Bhavartha-dipika usually known as the Jnanesvari and the Amrta- 
nubhava. The Jnanesvari is an interpretation of the Bhagavadgita 
of the bhakti school which is famous throughout the Marathi-speaking 
world for its influence upon religious thought. 

The philosophy behind the Jnanesvari is expounded by the less- 
known Amrtanubhava, upon which Mr. BaMrat has based his book, 
the last third of which contains a very creditable translation. Preceding 
it is a sketch of the times of Jhanadeva, his life and works, his meta- 
physics, cosmology, the nature of Jiva, his conception of Bhakti, 
the influences on his philosophy, and the different interpretations of it, 

A comparison is made with certain Western philosophies and there is an 
attempt to assess his position in Indian philosophy. 

There are many interpretations of the philosophy of Jhanadeva, 
but few" are agreed and several contradictory. The author considers 
none of them to be satisfactory. 

Dr. Pendse identifies his metaphysics with that of Sankara, misled 
by the phrase Sankari-vidya, which refers to Siva, not to the philosopher 
Sankara. Jhavadeva, in fact, denies Sankara’s view that Avidya or 
Ignorance possesses objective reality. Dr. Dasgupta points out that 
Jhanadeva calls the world Cidvitasa, the play of the Spirit, or sport of 
the Absolute, and restricts its unreahty to the sense that it has no 
meaning apart from the Absolute, while it is real as a manifestation of 
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tke Absolute. Jiianadeva sometimes uses the conception of Maya, as 
equivalent to Cidvitasa, meaning not illusion, hut a true expression of 
reality. 

Professor Dandekar regards Jnanadeva as a monist and closer to 
Sankara than Ramaniya and Vallabha. But his monism is different 
from Ankara’s. Professor Ranade rightly considers Sphurtivada as 
Jhanaveda’s original contribution to philosophical thought. According 
to this doctrine, the world emanates from God, the Absolute, as a 
scintillation from a jewel and is as real as light. Ranade adds that 
Jhanaveda accepted Mayavada, but when Jhanaveda uses maya in 
the sense of ''illusion"’, he holds it to be an effect of ignorance, a 
negative state which has not even empirical reality (the vyayaharika 
satta of Sankara). 

The author’s view of Jnanadeva’s philosophy is that it is a dynamic 
system. The dynamic nature “ is further accentuated by Ms adoption 
of a healthy, positive, and realistic method of working towards the 
objects ill the world. For him the wmrld is not a mirage . . . God 
takes delight in manifesting and realizing himself through the infinite 
variety of forms of existence His spiritual lineage is traced to the 
Natha cult of Gorakhanatha and has affinities with Kashmiri Shaivism. 
So we find that although he is no Vaishnavite, Jnanadeva has been 
influenced in part by Yaisnava doctrine. But his Absolute or Supreme 
God is Siva or Sankara. His Bhakti does not involve the quietism of 
the Vaishnavites, but fructifies by means of Bhakhi-yoga, the practical 
devotion in wMch the devotee is a servant rather than a lover. His 
Santa-rasa is the peace of miud brought by duty performed (upasana). 
To Jnanadeva bhakti, sakti, and vidya are synonymous or rather the 
three elements of a mystic trinity. He rejects the stark doctrine of 
power as an end in itself as well as the spinelessness of total nonender 
to spiritual love, and combines the virtues of both in a practical 
synthesis which recognizes the world and makes use of it for spiritual 
advancement. His practical outlook is illustrated by his criticism of the 
Jainas, for eating uncooked food from fear of injuring a jiva. For in 
doing so, they injure their own lives, jivas in a higher scale of creation. 

Credit is due to the author for the publication of this useful book. 
His English is generally good, but he allows himself to write “ neglig- 
ence ” for " neglect ” and it is difficult to suppose that the persistent 
spelling of " tounge ” for " tongue ” is a mere printer’s error. 

Alfeed Master'' 

Etudes Vediques et Panineennes, Par Louis Renou, Tome I, 
pp. 130, Tome II, p, 162. Paris, 1955-56. [Fuhlicatiom de 
VInstitut de Civilisation Indienne : Ease, i and ii.] 

These two volumes contain a miscellaneous collection of L. Renoii’s 
studies on Yedic and Paninean topics, and of the two divisions men- 
tioned in the title the former occupies the greater amount of space. 
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Tlie nature of a good deal of tlie Vedic section is indicated by the 
author in a note at the beginning of the first part. It starts from an 
exaiiiination and classification of the material contained in the notes 
to Geldner’s translation of the Egveda, with which are combined the 
independent observations of Professor Renou himself. Consequently 
in order fully to understand the points discussed, it is necessary to 
read the present work in conjunction with Geldner’s translation. 
Needless to say the results of the combined investigations of two 
such authorities make the book well worth perusal. Subjects discussed 
include the po^vers of the Word in the Rgveda, sections on the problem 
of ellipse and hypercharacterization on the Rgveda, a detailed study 
of the composition of the tenth Mandala, and (longest of all) individual 
studies on certain speculative hymns, mainly in the AtJiarvaveda. 
xin examination of the x^rose sections of the Atharvavecla stresses the 
importance of distinguishing them chronologically from the earlier 
mantra stratum ; words or forms occurring only in such sections are 
to be attributed to the Brahmana period, a distinction which is not 
made clear in the way the AtJiarvaveda is cited in our ordinary works 
of reference. 

It is useful to have attention drawn to Geldner’s interpretation of 
vipanyd,-, etc. (on RV. 5, 61, 15 : connected with vip-rd~, etc.), since the 
traditional analysis (vi + pan-) is wrong. Renou’s remarks (II, 107 ff.) 
on trstd- harsh, rough ’’ should convince people that this work should 
be decidedly separated from the root trs- “ to be thirsty Admittedly 
its further connections remain obscure, but in view of the use of the 
words in connection mth vac- (RV. 10, 87, 15) a possible connection 
with tarjayati '' speaks harshly to, threatens ”, and of both with 0 Slav. 
Mzati Russ, terzcid ” treat in pieces, torment ” might be thought of. 
On other points Renou argues convincingly that suvrlctU is to be 
derived from su + V'Wp- and that the problematical dJiend is to be 
comiected with Av. daend. On some points his views might be 
questioned. Few people will be inclined to see in smian-, satu- an 
enlargement wdth d of the root as- '' to be His interpretation of 
msd-, connecting it with has- /'Hus- is supported by an interpretation 
of Vedic dsusdna- which is itself highly questionable. The simplest 
explanation is to take it as an adjective with sufiix -sd from su- to be 
strong meaning '' strengthening, w^hat strengthens ”. 

T. Burrow. 

The Life and Tbies of Shaikh Farid-u’d-din 6anj-i-Shakar. By 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, pp. x, 144. Department of History, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1955. 

The winning of independence by India and Pakistan has seen their 
scholars turn away from the politics that most interested the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries towards what most interested medieval 
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India, namely religion. As in the field of Indian Islamic studies there is 
nothing remotely rivalling the achievements of Goldziher, Caetani, 
Margoliouth, Nicholson, Massignon, Gibb, and Arberry in the general 
sphere of Islamic civilization, the efforts being made in both India 
and Pakistan to investigate the social and intellectual history of 
medieval Muslim India should be watched with interest. In this 
work the Muslim University of Aligarh is leading the way and it is 
pleasant to welcome Dr. Khaliq Ahmad Nizarnf s biography of one 
whom Professor Gibb describes in the foreword as a “ seminal personality 
ill the development of the Islamic mystical movement in India 

Dr. Nizami is fully aware of the difficulties awaiting the biographer 
of a medieval saint when hagiologists are more concerned to edify 
by retailing |)ious legends than to write historical biography. His own 
biography, however, does not entirely escape being a medieval hagiology 
itself, and although there is a useful appendix (B) on apocryphal 
Malfuz literature attributed to Shailh Farid-u’d-din, one feels that the 
credentials of the Fawafid-u’i Fu’ad, the Khair ul Majalis, and the 
Siyar u’l Auliya, on which Dr. Nizami relies heavily, need similar 
critical analysis, which they have not, in fact, received. 

As Dr. Nizami points out, authentic information on the shaikh’s 
teachings is meagre and those of his sayings quoted by Amir IQwurd 
in the Fawa’id ul Fu’ad scarcely amount to a distinctive doctrine. 
Perhaps they would acquire more significance in the wider setting of 
medieval Muslim mysticism. It would be interesting to see how far 
Professor Muhammad Habib’s dictum {Medieval India Quarterly, i, 2, 
1950, p. 2) that “ India has added nothing to (Muslim) mystic thought ” 
and that “ her contributions have been primarily to the field of mystic 
practice” can he related in detail to Shaikh Farid-u’d-dm’s life and 
work. 

It is now accepted doctrine that, in Dr. Nizami’s words, the Sufi 
“ lOianqahs became veritable centres of cultural synthesis ” between 
Hindu and Muslim. May one hope that the supporting evidence from 
the Muslim mystic literature may soon be more fully displayed 1 
Dr. Nizami would perhaps agree that, within the context of the 
biography of a single saint, this need is unlikely to be satisfied. 

■ , , P. Habdy. 


An Introduction to the Study of Indian History. By D. D. 

Kosambi. lix, 384 pp., 30 plates, 48 text-figures. Bombay : 

Popular Book Depot, 1956. Rs. 18-12-0. 

Professor Kosambi’s book is inspired by science and empiricism, 
not by dogma and prophecy. It is a collection of essays and empirical 
inquiries spaced out at roughly equal intervals over the millenia, 
not a systematic introduction to Indian history (“ Study ” is the 
operative word in the title). Kosambi certainly has not gone far enough 
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ill bis cliapter on Scope and Methods and some students may find 
bis partial criticism of Marx confusing because not sufficiently elaborated. 

We must note Kosanibi's statement that his studies “ have been inten- 
sive rather than extensive Immense labour on the details of Indian 
history must precede generalizations. Meanwhile, the research worker 
must proceed to test such working hypotheses as he thinks useful. 
Kosaiiibi has contributed to the understanding of particular episodes, 
and by his example he has made an essential contribution to the great 
debate on writing Indian history. He has also given what seems to be 
the most serious and interesting attempt so far to apply Marxist 
theory to the study of history outside Europe. 

Chapters 6-10 are more successful, or more interesting, than the earlier 
part of the book. With his research on the coinage of Kosala and 
Magadha Kosambi is more sure of his ground and more “ intensive 
We have room to note here only the pioneering contribution to the 
question of “ feudalism in India. The characterization of European 
feudalism ” attempted by Maurice Dobb (Studies in the Devehpnent 
of Capitalism, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1946, 36 f.) : not 
by Marion Gibbs as erroneously stated by Kosambi on p. 370) is 
used to test Indian developments. The question remains open as to 
what is a useful definition of ‘‘ feudalism ”, if indeed it proves possible 
to retain the term (and here we glance at Needham on Chinese 
** feudalism ”, in two stages : Science and Civilization in China, Vol. i, 
pp. 85, 90 ffi, 100 ffi). The distinction of both slaveholding ” and 
“ feudal ” societies as stages in the development of civilization seems 
now inadequate, and we feel the need for some deeper analysis. After 
all, Marx began his analysis of capitalism with the commodity, not 
with the wage-earner or with the capitalist. 

If some readers find Kosambi too terse and outspoken, they should 
be mollified by the charming examples of domestic and military 
(elephant) economy and of religious cults recorded in and around his 
home in Poona. 

A. K. Warder. 

La Tie Publique et Privee dans l’Inde Ancienne (II® siecle av. . 
J.C. — VIII® siecle env.). Fascicule VI, Les jeux et les jouets. By 
Janine Auboyer. pp. xi + 51, 15 plates. Paris : Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1955. 

This is the first to appear of ten volumes in which the realia of ancient 
India, as depicted in sculpture and painting, are to be classified, 
illustrated, and discussed. The whole series will include studies of 
architecture, furniture, vehicles, arms and tools, clothes, coiffures, and 
jewellery. The final volume will present an overall picture of early 
Indian daily life. Apparently it is not the intention of the author 
to give an exhaustive survey of her themes from literary sources, 
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tliougli slie uses iiunierons literary references to elucidate her sculptiirai 
and pictorial material 

The present volume discusses children's toys (rattles, toy carts and 
horses, tops, and hobby-horses), sports (wrestling, ball-games, and 
archery contests), games of chance, and swings. Mucdi stress, perhaps 
too much, is laid on the symbolic character of these pastimes. The 
religious symbolism of dicing and swinging is indisputable, Imt we 
would not therefore agree with Mile Aiiboyer that these amusements 
began as rituals with definite religious symbolism. '' Xul doiite que ce 
jeu ait eu une origine rituel," writes Mile Anboyer (p. 24), reforring 
to the game of dice. In evidence she cites the description of the ritual 
dice-game at the royal consecration ceremony, as described in the 
Satapatha BmJmana. But does this prove that dicing began in India 
as a ritual act 1 Surely we have no special reason to believe so, when 
the remains of the Indus cities prove that dice were known in India 
over a thousand years before the Satapatha Brahmana was composed. 
By the same argument it might be shown that cattle raiding began as a 
ritual act, because in the royal sacrificial ritual the king takes part in 
a mock cattle raid. Moreover, whatever the ritual significance of the 
game of dice, we have no evidence that the many gamblers of ancient 
India were always consciously aware of it. 

Similarly we are told that the swing was on the one hand associated 
with fertility and the prosperity of the countryside, and on the other 
with love and erotics (p. 32). Admittedly swinging is referred to by 
Kalidasa and others as a feature of the spring festival, and it survives 
to this day in the Hindu feast of dolmjatm, but we are not satisfied 
that the young women and girls of ancient India never used their 
swings except at such festivals, or that when they did use them they 
were always conscious of the fact that by so doing they were promoting 
the fertility of the crops. In early India, as everywhere else, men gambled 
because they found gambling exciting and hoped to get rich thereby, 
and women used swings because they enjoyed the sensation of swinging. 
It may be that, in the prehistoric past, all games and amusements 
began as ritual and sympathetic magic ; but from the fact that most 
higher animals are given to play of various kinds this is very doubtful. 
It is certain that they were not always thought of as such. 
Moreover the symbolism of ritual acts is often posterior to the 
acts themselves. It is hardly likely that the complex cosmic symbolism 
of the Yedic sacrifices was elaborated until long after the sacrifices 
themselves had come into being. Similarly the cosmic symbolism 
of the Hindu temple seems to us to be a comparatively late and artificial 
growth, of far less significance than some authorities are inclined to 
attribute to it. The symbolism seems always to have been somewhat 
esoteric, the preserve of schools of learned men who specialized in 
trying to explain every aspect of life by this means. We believe that 
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for tlie early Indian man in tke street it was of far less significance 
tlian migM be believed from the emphasis which some modern students 
place upon it. 

In her conclusion Mile Auboyer appears in part to recognize this. 

li serait sans doute aussi faux de iiier le symbolisme qui se rattache 
aux temoignages plastiques que de les parer en toute occasion d’allusions 
esoteriques ” (p. 39), she writes. Certainly the symbolism was there. 
Whether the early Indian was always conscious of it is another matter. 

The plates of this well produced fascicule are in the form of bold 
line drawings, the work of the author herself. They are not bound 
to the spine of the book, and thus are easily compared with one another 
and with the text. Though perhaps not impressive as works of art 
these sketches are far clearer and easier to interpret than photographic 
reproductions. We look forward to further instalments of Mile Auboyer’s 
very valuable corpus of illustrations of ancient Indian life. 

A. L. Basham. 

Sinhalese Liteeature. By C. E. Godakumbura. pp. xiv + 376. O 
Colombo : Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd., 1955. 

The surviving literature of Sinhalese goes back over a millennium, 
and the evolution of the language may be traced in inscriptions to the 
second century b.c. ; thus it is the oldest living Indo- Aryan tongue. 

Many of the Sinhalese classics are widely known and well loved in 
Ceylon, but a good deal of important material still remains in manu- 
script, and much more has only been published in unscholarly editions. 

So poorly has the literature of Ceylon been served by scholars that, 
until the publication of this volume, no thorough survey of it existed in 
English, and what histories of it had been written in Sinhalese were 
uncomprehensive and mischolarly. Dr. Godakumbura has filled a long- 
felt need with tliis general survey of the whole range of the literature 
down to the middle of the last century. A further volume is promised, 
to cover the more recent literature, which has been influenced by that 
of the West. 

The book is not divided period-wise, but by topics, in two main 
sections, devoted to prose and poetic literature respectively, with shorter 
sections on popular and scientific literature. The author’s main aim has 
been comprehensiveness. Much space is therefore devoted to works on 
Vinaya, glossaries, and similar texts intended for the teaching and 
edification of the Buddhist clergy. Dr. Godakumbura has ransacked 
the libraries of Colombo, London, and Copenhagen for material, and 
his book treats of many unpublished texts. It is the fruit of long years 
of work on the subject, and contains much information not to be found 
elsewhere. The scholar will find it invaluable. 

We wonder, however, what will be the reactions lo this book of the 
educated Ceylonese reader who wishes to learn more about his country’s 
JEAS. APRIL 1958 9 
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literature. Here lie will find little or notliiug on tlie lives or ciaracter 
of tlie autkors, or on the social and political environment in wkicli their 
works were written. Such a literary classic as the Kavsilumina has 
three pa.ges devoted to it, while a commentary such as Gurulugomrs 
Dhamapradlpikdm receives five. Twenty-six; pages are given to the 
lovely sandeia literature, and an equal number to texts on grammar, 
lexicography, prosody, and poetics. The distribution of the available 
space was no doubt in part dictated by the comparative frequency 
of texts on the subjects concerned, but it is also indicative of Dr. Goda- 
kumbura’s purposes and values, which are clearly those of the scholar. 
Indeed it wmuld be hard for one who did not know him to tell from this 
hook whether or not Dr. Godakumbura himself enjoyed reading the 
literature he has studied so thoroughly. There is room for a further 
history of Sinhalese literature, this time placing the emphasis on those 
works which are of significance to the contemporary reader and 
attempting to fit them into the social context of their times. We hope 
that soon Dr. Godakumbura, with his unrivalled knowledge of Sinhalese 
literature, history, and archaeology, will undertake the further task of 
interpreting the literary heritage of Ceylon to the twentieth-century 
world. 

A.' L. Basham. 

History of the Sinhalese Noun. By D. J. Wijayaratne, with a 
Foreword by Julius deLanerolle. pp. 217 d- xxv. Published by 
the University of Ceylon Press Board (printed by the Colombo 
Apothecaries Co., Ltd.), Colombo, 1956. 

This is a historical study of the morphology of the Sinhalese noun, 
from the third century b.c. to the tenth century a.b.’’. Under the title 
Morphology of the Noun in Sinhalese Inscript ions up to the Tenth Century 
A.D., it was a thesis accepted for the internal degree of Ph.D., London, 
in January, 1951. 

Such a work is rarely published owing both to the difficulty and cost 
of printing. Students should, therefore, be grateful to the Ceylon 
University Press Board for publishing it, and to the printers who 
have been very successful at their job. 

Geiger in his A Grammar of the Sinhalese Language, Colombo, 1938, 
historically examined both the phonology and morphology of the 
Sinhalese noun. Dr. P. B. F. Wijeratne, whose contribution the present 
author acknowledges, made a detailed examination of the phonology 
also up to the tenth century, published in the Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, XJniversity of London (1946-1957). The 
present thesis is an enlarged and detailed study of the field of morphology 
and, as the author says, it has been prepared under the guidance of 
Mr. A. Master whose specialized methods and technology are evident 
in the finished production. 

Although much new knowledge on the subject has not emerged from 
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his study, Dr. "Wijayaratxie lias arranged existing material systematically 
and with a great degree of precision. The index of nearly 1,500 w^ords 
serves the purpose of a vocabulary of the language for the period 
covered. There is also an Index of Morphemes, etc.’’ with about 
300 entries. The General Index is exhaustive. 

A few' questions of interest to students of Sinhalese discussed in the 
thesis have to be examined. 

1. Dr. Wijayaratne’s theory, “ The earliest Sinhalese as recorded in 
the inscriptions of 3rd c. B.c., show's unmistakable evidence that 
it was a Mid. Indian dialect descended from Sanskrit (meaning un- 
doubtedly Old Indian) having affinities with the eastern group of Mid. 
Indian . . . ” (p. 2, sec. 4) is open to a great deal of doubt as further 
inquiries into the language and even researches in the field of the 
historical geography of the island indicate that the first Aryan colonists 
of Ceylon came from the north-w^est of India and one is led more and 
more to accept Geiger’s views regarding the origins of the Sinhalese 
language (A Grammar of the Sinhalese Language, pp. vii ff.). 

2. The difference between the language of the inscriptions and literary 
language (called dialect ” in this book) suggested by Dr. Wijayaratne 
in his statement, '' the contemporaneous literary dialect and the 
inscriptional dialect of the tenth century represent the language at 
two different levels ; the former manifests the archaic and artificial 
language of the scholar while the latter represents a popular form of 
speech closer to the spoken ” (Preface, pp. iii-iv), is not correct and 
in fact the reverse is the position except perhaps in an author like 
Gurxjlugomi (of doubtful date) whose language bears archaic traces 
going back to the sources he drew from. This feature can be well 
observed even in later royal edicts, grants, despatches, etc., in Sinhalese 
and, indeed, it is a feature in any language the practice of which can be 
seen in the drafting of deeds, grants, proclamations, and the like. 
A superficial glance might show a regularity in the orthography of 
Sinhalese prose texts when compared with inscriptions, but this is the 
result of copying and editing only. A closer examination will not fail 
to reveal to the discerning student that the inscriptional language bears 
more traces of conservatism than the literary language. 

3. Dr. Wijayaratne says in reference to “ the scholar who wrote the 
Siclatsangard ”, “ this problem of gender in Sinhalese has apparently 
defied even traditional scholars in Ceylon from the ancient times.” 
But the author of the Sidatsangard understood thoroughly the gender 
{Ungu~be) of the Sinhalese noun as it existed during his day. The trouble 
rests not with the grammarian, but with modern students who do not 
understand his treatise or its purpose. The author of the Sidatsangard^ 
while analysing the language of poetical texts, such as the Kavsilmnina 
and the Muvadevddmta, was also dealing with other classes of works as 
well, and this one can clearly see from his discussions and examples. 
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He was further aware of the changes the language was undergoing as a 
result of new kinds of compositions, for example, the writing of 
sannaya — ^translations to Pali, Sanskrit, and even E}u hooks, and he 
points to new forms of expression resorted to in this process. To he 
brief, one is able to show that the analysis of gender in the SMatsangam 
is absolutely correct, if one only examines how the nominatives of 
grammatically masculine, neuter, or feminine Sanskrit words have been 
translated in the sannayas {amt viyahana imm). 

A point with regard to which Dr. Wijayaratne might have profitably 
directed his inquiries is the similarity between the treatment of nouns 
denoting female persons and lifeless objects in some instances, e.g. 
— (lenalc, karunah (p. 181). 

Deferring to the note numbered 8 on page 36, one would think that 
the connection of “ animate ” and inanimate with the Pali terms 
savinmnaha and amnnanaha, speaking also of the influence of Buddhist 
teachings on the psychology of the Sinhalese people, -was distinctly 
far-fetched. Have not words been similarly categorized in languages 
spoken by people who had no notion of Buddhist thought ? 

4. The observations made by Dr. Wijayaratne on the grammatical 
number of inanimate nouns had been already made in a thesis on 
Sinhalese Syntax submitted for the external London degree of Ph.D. 
in 1944. A summary of the relevant portion has been also published in 
the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society y 

pp. 91-2. Geiger’s views on the case-endings have been supplemented 
and discussed in this thesis. The history and derivation of post- 
positions and their syntactical use in the sentence have been also 
examined here. Some of the examples taken by Dr. Wijayaratne are 
common to the earlier thesis. Even if a later candidate drew his material 
from the same source, one would have expected him to have consulted 
the earlier thesis which was available to an internal student. 

5, Coming to note number 2 on page 4, one cannot feel happy at the 
description of the Sinhalese word gl (Prakrit : ghia, Sanskrit : glirta) 
as a loan-word ’V because this term is employed by writers on 
Sinhalese grammar and lexicographers of the language as the equivalent 
of tatsama. Moreover, in considering the analogy of Sanskrit mrta 
>• Sinhalese mala supplied by the author, one cannot lose sight of the 
form miya, coming through mata, which is very close to the form gif 
although the latter has not come to Sinhalese through the same process. 
Why label as ‘Vloan-words ’’ forms like gi Bn^ miya which have also 
come to Sinhalese from Ancient Indian, though perhaps not by the 
regular path ? This is indeed strange seeing what Dr. Wijayaratne says 
in his Preface, “ The Sinhalese language in course of time has increasingly 
exhibited characteristics of a mixed dialect.’’ 

6^, Dr. Wijayaratne still abides by his translation of the word veherala 
as timber ” (pp. 69, 148). Dr. S. Paranavitana’s learned paper on 
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this word (Efigraphia Zeylanica, vol. v, pt. 1) brings sufficient evidence 
to prove that this meaning is untenable. 

This publication is a welcome and very important contribution to the 
historical gra mm ar of Sinhalese. Students of this and related languages 
will urge the author to extend his inquiry to the more interesting period 
in the history of the language which begins with the tenth century and 
for which more material is available. C. E. Godakumbuea. 


The Bombay Dockyard and the Wadia Master Builders. By 

Button JEE Aedeshir Wadia. pp xx + 401 + illustrations. ' 

Pnblislied by tlie author, Bombay, 1955. Bs. 22, As. 8 in India, 

Bs. 25 abroad. 

In 1736 the Bombay Council wrote to the East India Company's 
,, factors at Surat that they needed a good Master Carpenter: “We 
are told that there is one in Surat named Lowjee. If he will come hither 
he shall have all fitting encouragement.” This was the beginning of the 
association of this distinguished Parsee family with the Bombay Dock- 
yard. They did great things there. As the author sees it, “ the History 
of the Bombay Dockyard is the History of the Wadia family and their 
achievements over a period of six generations.” 

. The early nineteenth century saw the zenith of Bombay shipbuilding, I 

when the shortage of oak and the exigencies of the Napoleonic Wars ! 

compelled the Admiralty to look there for new ships. The Wadias 
built some noble ships of the line for the Boyal Navy. The Cornwallis \ 

(1,767 tons, seventy-four guns) saw action not only against the American 
Hornet in the War of 1812, but also in the Crimean War. The Asia 
(2,239 tons, eighty-four guns) was the flagship of Admiral Codrington i 

at Navarino. The (2,284 tons, eighty-four guns) was the last ! 

^ sailing flagship of the Navy. j 

In the controversy stimulated by the arrival of India-built ships ; 

in the Thames, there were many to attest the merits of the teak of ? 

Malabar and the shipbuilding skill of the Bombay Dockyard. I 

^ During the whole of this period successive members of the Wadia ■ 

family occupied the post of Master Builder until it was abolished in : 

1884. For some time before this date, however, the family had been 1 

taking less interest in shipbuilding. With the abolition of the Indian : 

} Navy in 1863 and the subsequent retrenchments in the Dockyard, 

; the opportunities for ambition there seemed to be diminishing. On the | 

other hand, with the growing prosperity of Bombay commercial life S: 

seemed all the more attractive to them. The author might perhaps I 

I have paid more attention to general historical factors in this matter — 

to the significance, for example, of new methods and materials following ' 

upon the development of the iron-built ship. But as it stands, his book j 

is to be welcomed as a valuable contribution to social as well as naval 
history. Ballhatchet. | 

L_ ; 
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Social Policy and Social Change, in Westeen India 1817 - 1830 . 
By K. B ALLHATCHET. ■■ London Oriental Series; yoL v. .,8| in. .by 
6 in. pp. Yii + 335. Plates 1, maps 2. ' Oxford University, Press, 
1957. Price 455. 

Dr. Bailliatcbet’s well-documented volume deals witb. the policy 
adopted by Momitstnart Elphinstone in the Peshwa’s territories after 
the final Maratha war and his later policy as Governor of Bombay. 
Elphinstone was one of a remarkable group of able Indian civilians 
whom the Company’s service produced in the early nineteenth century. 
John Malcolm, Thomas Munro, Charles Metcalfe, and he were not only 
practical administrators, but serious students of Indian history, customs, 
languages, and institutions. The growth of their influence in administra- 
tive affairs, coinciding as it did with definite instructions from the 
home authorities, prevented the extension of the Permanent Settle- 
ment to other parts of India and led to the fall from power of those 
officials who belonged to what Metcalfe aptly termed the Cornwallis 
caste”. Dr. Ballhatchet shows how Elphinstone was influenced by 
Samuel Davis of Benares whose analysis of the government of Bengal 
formed the basis of the Fifth Report of 1812. He also discusses the 
influence on Elphinstone of Thomas Munro and the limited extent to 
which he was influenced by Bentham. He stresses Elphinstone’s desire 
to conciliate Brahmins and shows the levelling effect of the revenue 
and judicial systems introduced by the British frustrated his efforts 
to maintain the position of the old aristocracy in the conquered Maratha 
territories. The book is extremely informative on the growth of the 
political service in Satara under Grant Duff and Briggs. It is unfortu- 
nate that he has been unable to consult the private papers of Briggs 
recently acquired by the Bodleian Library. The account of the policy 
adopted towards the Bhils breaks fresh ground. Dr. Ballhatchet goes 
into tremendous detail and his book will be welcomed by specialists 
but will be heavy reading for those unacquainted with India. Based 
throughout on a variety of manuscript sources it is a scholarly piece 
of research and not a journalistic attempt at a best seller like so much 
modern historical writing. 

C. Collin Davies. 


Jaina Psychology. By Mohanlal Mehta. 220 pp. Published by the 
Sohanlal Jaindharma Pracaraka Samiti Amritsar (India), 1955. 
Es. 8.00. 

Dr. Mehta has written a clear and concise account of the psychological 
aspects of the Jaina world-view. The author claims, however, that an 
attempt has been made to critically compare the Jaina analysis of 
different psychological problems with the investigations of modern 
Western psychology ... where possible” (p. xi). There appears, 
however, to be little here of critical comparison: the views of 
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Westerners and Jaiiias being merely stated side by side. Tlie range of 
Western psychology considered seems rather narrow, the main authority 
consulted being McDougall, though a glance is cast in the direction 
i of Parapsychology as being favourable to Eastern ideas on pre-cognition, 

telepathy, and similar phenomena. In view of discussions about the 
nature of pleasure and pain and of the sex-urge it is surprising to find 
little or no reference to Freudian psychology. Modern psychology can 
hardly treat the problem of the synchronic or non-synchronic appear- 
ance of pleasure and pain without some reference to the sub-conscious, 
though the only room provided for the latter in Jaina thought appears 
to be the fourth class of fears “ produced in us in the absence of an 
apparent external cause ” (p. 131). The non-compatibility with modern 
Western views of ancient Indian thought’s realist tendencies appear 
very clearly in the argument on laughter (p. 128) where the author 
persists in considering the “ nature of laughter as such ” without 
reference to any consideration of its types and categories. One can 
only hope that Dr. Mehta will be tempted to give a fuller comparative 
account in the future. In this connection it may be said that the various 
forms of meditation, considered as a technique of self-trancendaiice 
remain as the major source of interest to Western students of Indian 
psychology. 

P. S. Jaini. 

E. Michael Mendelson. 


Buddhism 

Studies in the Origins of Buddhism. By Govind Chandra Pande, A | 

M.A., D. Phil. pp. 596. University of Allahabad, 1957. Ancient ' ■ 

^ History Research Series, No. 1. 

This book includes a good bibliography and an index which might 
have been fuller. It was '' designed to consist of a group of organically 
connected historical studies relating to the origins of Buddhism ” (p. v) 
and was inspired by Mrs. Rhys David’s pioneer attempts to fi,nd the 
original message in the Nikayas as opposed to “ later growths 
Dr. Pande’s critical and fully documented work certainly advances 
. this search. Using Indian, and to a lesser extent Chinese and Tibetan 

sources, he devotes Part I to a detailed stratification of the Nikayas 
into early and late, depending on such features as the words, phrases, 
ideas, and doctrines portray ; an example is his suggestive reconstruc- 
tion of MajjMma Sutta 62 (p. 151). I am unable to agree, however, 
that MajjMma Sutta 29 “ displays no late features whatever ” (p. 122), 
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and find it strange that Dr. Pancle, usually so thorough., passes by the 
striking compounds samaymimohha and sammjamm%utti without a word. 
His shrewd remarks running tlirougli this large-scale analysis must 
quicken the reader’s awareness of numerous problems connected with 
a study of the Nikayas. 

Part II on the Vedic Background, the Religious Conditions of the 
Age of the Buddha, his Life, on Suffering and Paticcasamuppada 
(excellently done), and on Nirvana and so on, could have formed a 
separate book. Yet these subjects, worked out at some length and their 
intrinsic interest coming very much alive under Dr. Pande’s fresh 
approach, are also relevant to the stratifications of Part I. 

The orderly treatment of the material here surveyed, including the 
work of earlier scholars which on occasion is summarized and assessed, 
and the number of further references given, make one look forward to 
yet more investigations of Buddhist topics by tliis alert author. 

I. B. Horneb. : 


The Jatakastava or Praise op the Buddha’s Former Births 
B y Mark J, Dresden, Indo-Sc 3 rthian (Khotanese) Text, English 
Translation, Grammatical Notes, and Glossaries. VoL 45. The 
American Philosophical Society, n.s., 1955. 

The Buddhists favoured a type of composition called Jatakastava 
extolling the acts of the Buddha in previous jatakas. Another Sanskrit 
text of this kind was published in BBOB,, ix, 851 ff. In the present book 
we have a poem in the language of Khotan composed in the late tenth 
century a.d. The Buddhist poet has told fifty tales of the Buddha to 
illustrate the virtue of dhairya endurance The introduction sets 
before us the Khotanese poet modest and fearful of error who has 
persuaded the author VedyaMa of the vihdra Sanianya to translate his 
own, almost certainly Sanskrit, poem into the language of Khotan so 
that he might give it a Khotanese dress. This work was to redound to 
the glory of the Great King Visa’ Siira.^ Composition in Sanskrit in 
Central Asia is known in the prose and verse of documents from the 
Kuci-visaya and the Agm-visaya.^ Professor Dresden in the 2 }resent 
book has excellently edited the Jatakastava from Khotan with transla- 
tion, commentary, and identification of the Jatakas tales. It is a 
valuable introduction to the study of Later Khotanese, a book vrhich 
has hitherto been lacking in the armoury of Indo-Iranian studies. It is 
a model of how such Later Khotanese texts should be treated : no 

^ The name V% from wMoh this adjective Vim' was made by a suffix to 
serve the Kings of Khotan as proper name, is attested in the name of the first 
station of the journey to Ka^mna described in the Itinerary, line 1, Vi janivi 
the land Vi This text is in Khotanese Texts, ii, 55. 

® H. Ltiders, Weitere Beitrage, pp, 16, 25. 
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longer to assume tlie Older Khotanese stage and call all later develop- 
ments corruption, but to deal witb it as a language in its own ligbt. 

The lapse of years since tbe Jatakastava was first prepared for 
publication in Khotanese Texts, I, has made it possible to improve 
tbe text in some points, and the interpretation is now nearly complete. 
Tbe unexplained words can be expected gradually to yield up their 
secrets. I have, for example, just identified ahamana- as to despise, 
abuse ’’ from a Prakrit equivalent of Buddhist Sanskrit adhmanyati, 
which explains the Jatakastava 8 v 4 ahamne yslre as abusive, 
rough The passage 29 v 2 (of which we know tbe parallels) ttre 
kustai uce can now be explained. In tire we have a word meaning 

drop ”, hence a connection of the Ossetic words Digor drtdx. Iron 
Max '' drop ”, and Digor, Iron drtdx “ dew ”, with tbe related Middle 
and New Persian tar '‘moist” (Denkart 10, 12, emah % tar “wet 
fuel ”), and Ormuri tr- “ drink Khotanese has also in P 2925, 33 
{Khotanese Texts, hi, 101), the word ttralia “ draught In uce we 
have the adjective ucaa- “ of water ” as in P 2956, 30 {Khotanese Texts, 
hi, 37), ucd murakd “ water birds Thus ttre uce are “ water 
drops The verb Mstai in tbe context refers to the transference of 
liquid. Connections can be suggested in two directions. The first is to 
see here tbe West Iranian dhustan “ to attach, suspend ”. Thus, 
Zatspram (35, 22) has : as hand-e hacis dhustah fat humdnaklh I dam-e 
he-s muru mdhlh fatis glrlhet “ he attached to it a string in the likeness 
of the string of a snare with which a bird or fish is taken The word 
is known also in the Pahlavi Psalter 136, 2, APmn . . . ^kwsty hn'ly 
“ and we hung up our harps ”. The Turfan texts have both Persian 
and Parthian dgusL'^ This would serve if from “ attach ” we could 
reach “ take up The second connection lies with Ossetic Digor 
fdlgotun, fdlgocun “ to strain, filter ; to cool liquid by lifting it and 
pouring it back to prevent it boiling over The derivative fdlgotdn 
means “ ladle, spoon This verb thus has reference to transfer of 
liquid. By regular changes the word has replaced older "^fari-kaud- 
and ^fari-kaudya-.^ The participle of such a verb would give Khotanese 
kiista-. 

We can note, too, that the present tsdm- “ swallow ” can be set 
beside the participle tsoda-. In the Jivaka-pustaka 84 v 5 we have 
svlda tsdmdnd “ milk is to be swallowed The ts- indicates an older 
cy- and thus gives the explanation of Avestan sam-. 

The metrical study promised on p. 402 will be very welcome. 
Meantime the book is an important contribution to the difficult study 
of Indo-Iranian antiquity. 

H. W. Bailey. 

^ C. Salemann, Mamchmsche Btudien, i, 39, 45. 

2 This complex meaning is that also of Lettish a'&siL 6< r 

» Ossetic Digor dsmotun, Iron smudyn “ smell ”, with Sogdian sm m periume 
(with -d- from -d%-, as in Man. Sogd. beside Khotan. ssdnauma-, see 

jBSOAS,, 10, 687) show^s that Digor 4- conld also have replaced -d-. 
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Miscellaneous 

A "WoBLD ON THE MovE. pp. 264 + 675 illustrations. Djambatan, 
Amsterdam. 45 sli. 

This is a picture album illustrating the history of Asia in the first 
part of the present century. The text is an English translation of an 
outline of events and dates prepared by two Professors at the University 
of Amsterdam. Kitchener, Lord Balfour, Gandhi, Mrs. Besant, Lenin, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Naguib, Mossadegh, and innumerable other 
figures, mostly Asian, appear among illustrations of Pearl Harbour, 
the destruction of Manila, Hiroshima, a Japanese soldier who has 
committed hara-ldri, some scenes of progress and many scenes of 
misery, revolution, and war. 


Le Symbolisme Cosmique des Monuments Eeligieux. Conferences 
par R. Bloch, J. Danielou, M. Eliade, M. Griaule, C. Levi- 
Strauss, C. Hentze, H. C. Puech, G. Tucci. pp. 123, figs. 22. 
Serie Orientale Roma, xiv, 1957. 

Some of the papers in this symposium, such as R. Bloch, Le 
symbolisme cosmique et les monuments religieux dans ITtalie Aiicienne,” 
and J. Danielou, “ La symbolique du temple de Jerusalem chez Philon 
et Josephe,” deal with the application to certain buildings of cosmic 
symbolism which has for some twenty-five years been recognized to 
have been widely prevalent in the ancient world. C. Levi-Strauss 
shows similar applications in American architecture and social organiza- 
tion, thereby providing some interesting material for those concerned 
with trans-Pacific diffusion problems. At the same time he shows that 
some of the more primitive American peoples, such as the Winebago, 
do not even know the relatively simple sky, earth, miderworld divisions, 
but conceive of only two parts : earth and sky. So, too, C. Hentze 
ill his very original article Cosmogonie du monde dresse debout et 
du monde renverse ”, interpreting certain cabalistic markings on some 
of the fao fie masks on Shang and Chou bronzes, finds that these 
represent a cosmos of two planes only, sky and earth. These conclu- 
sions have a hearing on M. Eliade’s article Centre du monde, temple, 
maison ”, perhaps the one of widest interest. Following Paul Mus 
he rightly stresses the importance of the cosmic axis as the initiate’s 
means of penetrating from plane to plane. But, as he avoids history 
and ignores prehistory, he does not consider whether any Mesopotamian 
cosmology spread over Asia before the late many-tiered planetary 
form. So for him the three-world cosmology is primitive and universal. 
But is not the two-world earth/sky dualism more likely to fill that 
role 1 Not only is that suggested by material in two of the articles 
mentioned above, but in Indonesia the animistic pair Earth/Sky is 
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often syiitliesized into a cosmic Supreme Being (cf. E. Pettazzoni, 
The All-hnoidng God, p. 336). Sucli facts may cause tlie reader to feel 
tliat some of Eliade’s conclusions are premature ; but the matter 
cannot be developed here. The symposium as a whole is valuable as 
marking a stage in a relatively new subject of research on which there 
is need for much further work. 

H. G. Quaeitgh Wales. 


Handlist OF Aeabic Manuscripts in Leiden and other collections 
IN Holland. Edited by P. Voorhoeve. 

The reviewer of this on page 251 of JRAS, 1957, regrets that he 
overlooked that Dr. Voorhoeve was following a system long observed 
at Leiden. 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY 

The Durham School of Oriental Studies will be grateful for old 
Sudan Almanacs, Sudan periodical, parliamentary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Company, and other reports and records, Army Lists, 
Muslim and Xtian literature on the Sudan, books, diaries, Sudan 
newspapers and photos. Please address 

Richard Hill, Esq., 

School of Oriental Studies, 

Elvet Hill, Dimham. 




■ OBITUARY 

SiE John Gumming 

Sir John Gumming, K.CI.E., C.S.L, died in London on 9th March 
1968, in his ninetieth year. From 1887 until 1920, when he retired 
on grounds of health, he was a member of the Indian Civil Service. 
In 1909 he became a Secretary to the Bengal Government and in 
1913 Chief Secretary. A few years later Lord Zetland (then Lord 
Ronaldshay) made him a member of the Executive Council of 
Bengal 

After retirement he became Vice-Chairman of the London School 
of Oriental and African Studies (1926-1946) and a member of the 
Council of this Society, which he joined in 1943, giving it the 
unobtrusive service that was so characteristic of him. 

His published works include Murray’s Handbook for India, 1924, 
Modem India, 1931, Political India, 1932, and ■Revealing India's 
Past (1939). 

As the Marquess of Zetland has remarked : He was endowed 
with an innate modesty which tended to mislead a casual observer 
as to the extent of his abilities.” 


Peofessoe E. D. Ebwaeds 

Professor Evangeline Dora Edwards, Lit.D., daughter of the Rev. 
John Edwards, died in London on 29th September, 1957, in her 
sixty-ninth year. After spending nine years in China she joined the 
staff of the School of Oriental Studies as a Lecturer in 1921, 
becoming a Reader in 1931 and Professor of Chinese in 1939. 

Her most important work was her Chinese p 7 vse literature of the 
I^ang period, London, 1937-8. In 1940 she wrote a volume on 
Confucius. She published also two anthologies of translations and 
passages on China and the Far East and South-East Asia, the 
Dragon Booh (1938) and Bamboo, Lotus, and Palm (1948). But 
devotion to multifarious duties at the School of Oriental Studies 
, prevented her from prosecuting her Chinese studies. Her last service 
was to act as Head of the Percival David Foundation. Unvarying 
, kindness and consideration won her the affection of her colleagues 
and many students. 

She joined this Society in 1925 and served it both as Honorary 
Secretary and a Member of Council 
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H. 6. Eawlinson- 

Hugh. George Eawlinson, whom death has lately removed^ was 
bora in 1880 at Middlesbrough, and went up to Cambridge as a 
scholar of Emmanuel College. He took a First in the Classical 
Tripos, gained the Hare University Prize, and in 1903 passed into 
the Education Service of the Government of Ceylon, which after 
five years he changed for the Indian service. In India he became 
Principal of the Karnatak College in Dharwar and later of the 
Deccan College in Poona, where he stayed until his retirement in 1933. 

His copious literary labours were mainly devoted to studies in 
Indian history and cognate themes. Chief among them were Indian 
Historiml Studies (Longmans, 1913), Shivdji the Mardthd : his 
Life and Times (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1915), Intercourse between 
India and the Western World (Cambridge University Press, 1916), 
Napier's Rifles : the history of the 5th Battalion, 6th Rajputana 
Rifles (1920), British Beginnings in Western India, 1579-1657 : an 
account of the early days of the British Factory of Surat (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1920), Great Men of India (London, 1931), Outram's 
Rifles : a history of the 4th Battalion, 6th Rajputana Rifles (1933), 
The History of the 2 /6th Rajputana Rifles, Prince of Wales's Own 
(1936), a good chapter in The Legacy of India (1937), India : a short 
cultural history (London, Cresset Press, 1937, and later editions 
1948, 1952, 1955), A Concise History of the Indian People (Oxford 
University Press, London, 1938, and later editions), The History 
of the 3rd Battalion, 7th Rajput Regiment, Duke of Connaught's Own 
(1941), Mahers of India (Oxford University Press, London, 1942), 
the chapter on “ The Eise of the Maratha Empire ” in The Cambridge 
History of India (1947), the chapter on the historical background in 
Sir E. 0. Winstedt’s Indian Art (1947), The British Achievement in 
India (Hodge and Co., London, 1948), and History of the 8th King 
George 7's Own Light Cavalry (1948). And his interest in India 
led him to extend it to other lands, as witness his Bactria : the history 
of a forgotten empire (London, 1912), and Narratives from Purchas 
his Pilgrimes ", selected and edited by him (1931). He edited 
Forbes’s Rds Mold (1924), J. Brown’s translation of Kasiraja’s 
An Account of the Last Battle of Panipat, with introduction, etc. 
(1926), John Ovington’s A Voyage to Surat (1929), Basil HaU’s 
Travels in India, Ceylon and Borneo (selected) (1931), and a revision 
of Vincent Smith’s The Oxford Student's History of India (1926, 
1929) ; and he published A Garland of Indian Poetry (1946). 



no ■ OBITUAB¥ 

Nor does tiie tale of Ms publications end witb tbe above. Musis 
amieus, be traversed broad regions of other literature' leading him to 
produce inucb miscellaneous matter in the capacity of editor. Thus 
he edited J. A. Fronde’s ‘'Selected Essays ” in Longmans’ British 
Glassies for India {191b), lAtemry Essays (Macmillan, London, 1920), 
Morley’s Select Essays, with introduction and notes (1923), Selected 
Essays of Matthew Arnold (1924), Selections from Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (1925), E. L. Stevenson’s Selected 
Essays, with introduction and notes (1923, 1925), Walter , Pater’s 
Selected Essays (1927), A. B. Becher’s Personal Reniiniseences (1930), 
and Viscountess Falkland’s Ohow Choto, with introduction and 
notes. 

L. D. Barnetiv , . ' 


Walter Perceval Yetts 

Professor W. Perceval Yetts, G.B.E., D.Lit., M.R.C.S., L.E.C.P., 
was born on 25th April, 1878, and died on 14th May, 1957. From 
Bradfield College he w^ent to Lausanne before beginning his medical 
studies at London, where he qualified as physician and surgeon in 
1903, and entered the Royal Naval Medical Service. He was placed 
first on passing out of Haslar in 1904, and was awarded the Admiralty 
Gold Medal in Naval Hygiene. His interest in Chinese art and culture 
was aroused on his first arrival on the China coast in H.M.S. Thistle, 
and the subject soon began to attract him irresistibly. In 1911 
he was promoted Staff Surgeon, but resigned from the service on his 
marriage in the following year. Then came the turning point in his 
career. He was appointed Acting Physician to the British Legation 
in Peking, and at once fell under the spell of the beauty and dignity 
of that city. On the outbreak of war in 1914 he volunteered to rejoin 
the Navy, but was promptly commissioned in the R.A.M.C. in 
which he served with distinction and was awarded the O.B.E. 
After further service as a medical officer in government departments 
he retired and devoted himself entirely to the pursuits which had 
now come to occupy almost the whole of his leisure time. 

He had already contributed articles on a variety of subjects to 
the Journal of this Society, in which he was destined to find some 
life-long friendships. Especially productive was that with L. C. 
Hopkins, the doyen of Chinese epigraphists in the West, whose 
writings in the Journal were then attracting keen attention, Yetts’s 
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interest in tlie ancient script, thus stimulated, led him inevitably 
to the study of the ritual bronzes and Buddhist sculpture, the most 
important vehicles of the inscriptions. His three volumes of the 
Eumorfopoiilos Catalogue, published between 1929 and 1932, set 
a new standard of scholarship in Chinese art studies, and when the 
University of London decided to establish a Chair of Chinese Art 
and Archaeology at the Courtauld Institute in the latter year, 
there could be no doubt as to who would be chosen to fill the post. 
He held it with distinction until his retirement as Professor Imeritus 
ill 1946. „ ■ , 

There have been few men to whom the name perfectionist could 
be more fairly applied. His sense of responsibility to his students 
and his readers for accurate information and balanced judgment was 
prodigious. It was reflected as much in the care with which he 
corrected his students’ essays as in his attention to the smallest 
details of phrasing, referencing, and typography in his published 
work. He expected at least comparable standards in the work of 
his colleagues, and. if such standards were not attained, his criticism, 
though always courteous, was outspoken and sometimes devastating. 
One consequence of this devotion to accuracy and completeness 
has been a sad disappointment to his friends. For more than 
twenty years he had been engaged on a great work to be called 
Ceremonial Bronzes of Ancient China. Had it been possible to 
publish it during the war, a book of reasonable size and complete- 
ness could have been produced, but since the war the spate of 
archa3ological discovery in China has demanded continual revision 
and re-writing. At the suggestion of friends in 1948 he executed 
a will appointing a literary executor, myself, to publish the book, 
if this should not have been achieved in his lifetime. The will, 
however, authorizes publication only of such sheets of manuscript 
and block proofs as bear the endorsement Completed for Publica- 
tion ” and signed by the author. Unfortunately not a single sheet 
has been found so endorsed. 

Of the few books bearing the name of Yetts the best known 
is The Cull Chinese Bronzes of 1939, a volume of essays inspired by 
objects in the collection of Mr. A. E. K. Cull. But his reputation 
rests largely on his articles in periodicals, which number nearly 
a hundred, apart from reviews. A majority appeared in our Journal 
or in The Burlington Magazine, and many continue to be of great 
value to students years after publication. His last work was his 
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part in The Rulers of China^ an important book on cbronology in 
wMcb he collaborated with the late Professor k, C. Moule. A feature 
of his writings is the excellence of his detailed drawings of decoration 
and inscriptions. He designed and executed the device on the cover 
oi this J ournah 

Yetts joined the Eoyal Asiatic Society in 1910, and served on 
its Council and Publications Committee for many years from 1916 
until 1945, when he was made an Honorary Vice-President. He also 
supervised the cataloguing of the Chinese books in our Library.,, 
In 1956 he was awarded the Society’s Triennial Gold Medal. 

He was Chairman of a Selection Committee for the International 
Exhibition of Chinese Art at the Eoyal Academy in 1935-6, and 
Chairman of Council, The China Society, in the difficult war years, 
1940-5. He served for many years on the Universities’ China 
Committee in London and was an Honorary Member of the Oriental 
Ceramic Society. For his services to sinology he was awarded the 
C.B.E. in 1944 and the Order of the Brilliant Star (China) in 1947. 
He was a gifted artist in water-colour, etching, and tempera, while 
his neighbours in Buckinghamshire remember him with gratitude 
for his lively enterprise as local branch Chairman of the Council 
for the Preservation of Eural England. 


S. Howard Hansford. 


THE ACQUISITION AND RISE OF BOMBAY 

By Sir Patrick Cadell 


When the Island of Bombay was included as an item in the dowry 
of the Portuguese Princess Catherine on her marriage to King 
Charles II, Lord Clarendon, who as Lord High Chancellor had 
a principal share in the negotiation for the marriage, is alleged to 
have referred to '' the Island of Bombay with the towns and castles 
thereon, w^hich are -within a little distance from Brazil”. This 
assertion may fit in with the belief that has been sometimes expressed 
that Great Britain acquired her Empire in a fit of absence of mind. 
It can, however, have no foundation in fact. There was a great deal 
of give and take in the Contract for the marriage. Portugal received 
a body of English troops to protect her from the attacks of the 
Dutch ; England relinquished any claim upon Ceylon, an undertaking 
faithfully observed, though it did not prevent the Dutch from 
ousting the Portuguese from that Island. Eor this assistance England 
received an adequate return. Portugal resigned her claim to Tangier, 
and gave up her holding in Bombay. The value of the harbour of 
Bombay had already been recognized by the Directors of the East 
India Company in London, and by its factors at Surat. It is absurd 
to suppose that Clarendon was not fully informed of the situation 
and the value of this important item in the bargain. Apart from 
any other source of information he had before him the letter discussed 
below from an impartial observer. It would be too much to suggest 
that the letter had any great influence on the decision. It is, however, 
interesting to have so clear an idea of the potential value of the 
proposed acquisition. 

No mention is made, so far as is kno-wn, of the writer of the letter 
in any of the early books or records about the West Coast of India. 
In his first letter to Lord Clarendon, like his other letters without 
date, but probably written fairly early in 1661 , the writer says that 
for the past nine years he had traced foreign countries as being 
unwilling to draw in the ayre of my native ayle least I should be 
taynted among the rest with disloyalties”. It may be assumed 
that he was Royalist in his sympathies, though it is unlilcely that 
he had fought in the Civil War on the King’s side. If he had done so, 
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he would have meationed it in support of his request for employment. 
He writes that he had first travelled in occidental parts and had then 
resolved to visit oriental parts and for six years had spent his time 
there 'Ho inform my judgment of their nature and fertility, the 
habits and religion of the people, the manner of their trafficke, 
their policy in governing their kingdoms and subduing their 
enemies 

In the course of this ambitious programme he had ‘'rainged 
Madagascar, Johanna, Zelon, Pegu, Syam, Sumatra, Java, some part 
of Chyna, the coast of Coromandel, the Bay of Bengal, the coast of 
India from Cape Comorin to the River Indus”. He had then 
returned overland from Ormuz to Aleppo, through Persia, Media, 
Kurdistan, Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Syria. Then ‘■' plowing up 
the billows of the Mediterranean ” he had sailed by way of Cyprus 
to Leghorn, and onwards to England. He says that if in any way 
serviceable to His Majesty by relating what he knows he will wdth 
alacrity make response to all questions. 

He ends with a postscript, " I brought several toyes from these 
places, but was robbed at Bolonia in Italy, yet some escaped 
which I shall presume to present to your Lordship, which I humbly 
crave for acceptance.” 

A second letter ran as follows : "Not long since I presumed to 
acquaint your Lordship that for many years I have eaten my 
bread in foraigne soyles, endeavouring to accomplish myself with 
languages to make myself more capable. The truth on it is, travel 
expense hath eaten up patrimony. Harde it is in my opinion 
(if I might be a competent judge) for one who hath lived happily 
abroad, to suffer hunger in that place where he first drew his breath.” 

He then asks for employment with many apologies and " with 
height of modestie and humileation ”, either by sea or land, at 
home or abroad. 

As with his previous letter, he adds a postscript. " I fervently beg 
upon my bended knees your Lordship’s acceptance of this humble 
present. Had I not been robbed at Bolonia, it would have been worth 
presenting. I have a dammisk simmeter which, if your Honour 
pleased to accept it, would be gladly presented.” 

Evidently Page had then an interview with the Chancellor as 
he writes in a third letter : " Your honour was graciously pleased 
to declare this morning that you could not see w’-hat to say unto 
me in regard to my supplication in generall. Truly I supposed that 
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it would be an act too sublime and altogether unbecoming my 
present low condition to particularize any employment.’’ He then 
says that, if offered the '' lowest sphear at Court, yet, with a constant 
anxiety I shall embrace it. My Lord, I have not bread to eat 
He ends up, with very humble prayers for your Lordship’s 
prosperous success in all your undertakings, and, when tyme shall 
be no more, that you may receive the reward of the Saints.” 

Whether these good wdshes, for this world and the next, had any 
tangible reward is not recorded, but it would appear that the 
Chancellor asked for a description of Bombay and its harbour, and 
the result was the account that follows. It is on the whole admirably 
clear. It should, however, be remembered that Bombay was only 
one of a group of seven islands separated by arms and inlets of the 
sea, though passage on foot across them was generally possible 
at some point at low tide. Of these seven, only two, Bombay and 
Mahim, were of considerable size. Ultimately by the building up 
of banks, and the recovery of ‘‘ drovimed lands ”, the seven islands 
became one. At the period of the account, however, it is not always 
easy to decide whether references are to the whole group of islands, 
or only to the township (Portuguese Cagabe from Hindustani 
Kasba) of Bombay. 

The letter runs as follows : — 

My Lord, 

In complyance with your commands I demonstrate that August 
the third, in the yeare 1660, I arrived at Buinbay upon the coast 
of India or rather Industan, for so the country is cald. 

Bumbay is dirived from the fish Bumbaline, a fish all jelly, 
soe that fresh, it is not pjalitable, but being salted & dryed in the 
sunn, becomes the first and best fish in the orientall partes (of which 
vast quantities are taken in this bay). 

The Pole Articke is elevated 19 deg : & 8. 

The bay is verry deepe, and hath an island in it, hy land, and a 
mile in circuit, soe that by reason of this island the raging waves 
of Neptune are subdued, and the bay made an excellent harbour. 
It is verry large, soe that a 1000 sayle of ships may ride land locked, 
and as bould, for we never had less than 7 fathom of water at our 
entrance, and when in, and at anchor, 9. The land in the country 
opposite to it is verry remarkable, for it makes in great hamoucks, 
and barne land, as the mariners tearme it. 

The island in the bay is not habited, neither any building upon it, 
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' ' I but capable of receiving either, and if a fort or castle was erected 

it would conduce much to the strength of the place. In the head of 
' . the bay there is a great stone house, ’twas built by Don Diego de 

Monzant, a Portugal hidalgo, a person of greate esteeiiie among 
that nacion. He raised the fabrick for his one defence against the 
fury of the Dutch, and hath 5 or 6 small guniis mounted upon his 
/ ■ ' house for now & then the Dutch men of warr would enter the bay. 

' A flights shoote from this house theire is a towne, but all poore 

cottages, not any house of noate, for none but fishermen habits it, 
they take their fish from September to Aprill, which is their summer, 

. ; . for from Aprill to September not a boate stirs, but are all hald up 

“I upon the shore and thacthed with the leaves of toddy trees to pre- 

serve them from the vyoleiit stormes that fall in May, June, & July. 

The people of the place are Gentries, except a few rice Christians 
(as they call them), some that have bin baptized by the Portingalls, 
wch they alow a quantitie of rice per mensem to encourage others 
to subscribe obedience to the name of Christ. The land all about it 
very firtle, yealding a good encrease to the industrious husbandmen, 
haveing many plaines comodious for sowing theire graine. It 
affordes wheate, rice, and doll, a graine not unlike our fetch, yt 
is verry harty, they break it in quarters, and boyle it among theire 
rice. 

The feilds are full of cattell, viz., cows, sheepe, goates, the gardings 
and orchards laden with frutes, as oranges, lemons, lymes, jamboos, 
guavas, grapes, citrons, melons, both water & musk, pine aples, 
pumgranets & many other sortes, so that in my opinion it is the best 

6 delightfulest place upon that coaste, and I often wondred that 
our platts, as well as the Dutch, was soe sylent of it. Theire is a 
river that runs from Biimbay to Basseine, a great Portingali citty 

7 leagues distant, and all the way the land firtle, and divers greate 
houses of the Portingalls are erected, and some small towmes cituated 
upon the river on both sides. The place is convenient for the building 
of ships, for either they may build to lanch, in regard of the greate 
ebbing & flowing, or els make docks ; and as for good timber, in 
order theire too, that cannot be wanting, for betweene Basseine & 
Damaun, I have passed a whole day in a wood. The country 
for 25 or 30 leagues, is in the hands of the Poitingalls, and in every 
greate towne, either of Gentoos or Mores, theire is a greate Portingali 
who they call Senor Capataine, wch keepes them in subjection, 
and receives yearly halfe the earth's increase. 
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The .place lys verry eomoclions for trafficke, & is nincli safer for 
shipping then Snrrat, for that being an open roade, and haveing 
a greate barr at the entrance, ships come often to detriment, so 
that undoubtedly, if Biimbay was once habited, and castles built 
for the ships safty, it would quickly become the mart. 

I have presumed to present your lordship with so large a discourse 
in regarde I was ignorant of what perticnlar you desired to be 
informed. If I have not fully deleniated the nature of the place let 
your honor be pleased to condescend soe low as to make further 
proposals. I shall readily subscribe to make responce. I humblie 
crave your lordships favorable construction in this opusciilum and 
supplicate your honor to rest assured that if in this, or any thing els, 
I may be servisable to his Majestic, I have obtained the end of my 
travels. Let me once more presume to fix my hand to what I ever 
did protest, that is a loyall subject to his prince ; and one that 
breathes fervently after that honor to be esteemed one of your 
lordships meanest servants. 

From my chamber John Page 

in Fetter Lane 
London. 

It must not be supposed that the value of the sheltered harbour 
of Bombay had not been previously perceived. The Portuguese 
had for long had the mastery of the sea along the western coast. 
The first English ship had come to Surat in 1608, and their factory 
was established in 1612, but freedom of passage was not obtaiued 
till naval battles had been won against greatly superior Portuguese 
forces in 1612 and 1614. In 1622, the Enghsh and Portuguese ships 
had driven the Persians from Ormuz, thus opening up the Persian 
Gulf for commerce. The factory at Surat, however, had many 
disadvantages. It was subject to the close rivalry of the Dutch 
Factory, and the efforts of the French Company to establish itself. 
It was subject also to the exactions of the Mahomedan Viceroy of 
the Mogul Emperor at Ahmedabad, and even to those of the 
Emperor himself. It suffered from the disadvantages set out in 
Page’s letter, of being situated on the banks of a difficult river, 
up which ships could not pass, necessitating transhipment at the 
mouth of the river in an inferior roadstead. It is hardly surprising 
therefore that Bombay should have been viewed with covetous eyes. 

In 1625 the Court of Directors in London had proposed that the 
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' ! Company slionld take 'Bombay. In 1626 the Englisli Factors at 

' , , Surat had proposed to the Dutch at that place , that they should 

, ' , unite in .attacking Bombay and should divide it between themselves. 

The attack was duly made in October of that year. The Castle and 
Great House were taken and burnt, but no effort was made to retain 
, ’ and divide the land. In 1640, Bombay was again mentioned as the 

best place along the western coast of India. 

In 1652 the Factors at Surat recommended that it should be 
purchased from the Portuguese, while in 1654 the Directors in London 
drew the attention of the Lord Protector Cromwell to the advantages 
of the place. It is not suiprising that, when the marriage treaty 
h. ' of Charles II provided that the King of England should defend 

and protect the subjects of the King of Portugal, the cession of 
d' Bombay to the English Crown should be suggested. 

5; ’ John Page’s description of Bombay may be annotated as follows. 

. . Though his derivation of the name of Bombay from the fish which 

,|fi he calls Bumbaline is incorrect, it is interesting as the fish is still 

f] ' well known in Bombay and its odour, in the dried form of Bombay 

l | I ' . Duck, may still linger in the nostrils of old residents of the city. 

;| ' ^ It has the distinction of being the origin of the nickname long 

i 'i - , by the English of the other Presidencies to their brethren 

1 of Bombay. Though now known as Bommelo the form bumbelo 

survived till Maria Graham’s book of 1810. She calls it by that name 
and adds, quite correctly, that it was eaten at breakfast with 
kedgaree. It has also the distinction of being mentioned in Boswell’s 
Tour to the Hebrides. 

Page did not fall into the commoner error of taking the name of 
the Island to be a corruption of the Portuguese ^Miuon bahia ”, 
meaning a good bay The city is still known to the inliabitants 
of the surrounding country as Mumbai, which is taken to be derived 
from Maha Amba Devi, the great goddess Amba,” the Goddess 
Parvati, whose temple long existed in Bombay. 

The island mentioned in the Bay must be tbat known as Butcher’s 
Island, Though cattle were kept upon it in later days, and a (probably 
mythical) person, Robin the Butcher, is mentioned, the vernacular 
name was the Island of the Patecas, or water-melons. It is shown 
as Pitachoes Island in Fryer’s map of 1672. Even this name is 
believed to be a corruption of Bhatiche Bet, the low lying Island 
The land beyond it consists of various Islands, including Puri, 
known to the Portuguese and to modern inhabitants as Blephanta 
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because of tlie stone elepbant previously erected upon it, and now 
preserved in Bombay. It and tbe other islands at the back of the 
bay are certainly '' hummocky The meaning of '' barne land as the 
sailors terme it ” is not known. 

The Island of Bombay had by Eoyal Patent, signed by the 
Viceroy at Goa, in 1572, been granted to the Be Silva family. It 
had passed through female heiresses to other families and when the 
English obtained the Island was in the possession of Donna Ignes de 
Miranda, widow of Don Eoderigo de Mon 9 ant, and known as 
Senliora da Ilha, the lady of the Island. Page writes that the Great 
House on the Island had been built by Don Diego de Monzant, a 
Portuguese Hidalgo of great esteem. This may be a small error on 
his part, or the Don may still have been alive at the time of his visit, 
but the correctness of the surname is evidence that Page must have 
visited the place. 

The great house was probably on the site of the later Arsenal, 
and just behind the existing Town Hall in Elphonstone Circle. 
The poore town, a flight’s shoote from the great house ” must be 
Mazagon, the Fish village, then and long afterwards, occupied by 
fishermen. As regards the population, there were in 1634, with 
a total population of some thousands, only eleven Portuguese 
families on the Island. Most of the land had passed into the hands of 
the Jesuits and other religious Orders, who had attempted to convert 
the inhabitants by force, in consequence of which the better classes, 
such as the Brahmans, had fled from the Island. The remainder 
had the choice of becoming V rice-Christians ” or running the risk 
of persecution. 

Most of the labouring class are stated to have been bred to arms. 
They were a Kanarese speaking people who had come up the 
Coast from the South. They were known as Bhandaris, a name now 
confined to the caste whose main occupation was the cultivation 
and tapping of Toddy Palm trees, but the name itself seems likely 
to have been derived from a Kanarese word meaning “ warriors 
When the English occupied the Island they formed a Bhandari 
Militia which lasted through the next century. In 1676, little more 
than ten years after the English occupation began, when a Portuguese 
attack upon Mahim was threatened, the Bhandaris turned out with 
a strength of four hundred men. When the Portuguese handed over 
Bombay their Indian soldiers seem only to have numbered seventy. 
The religious policy had greatly reduced the population of the 
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Island. In 1629 the Archbishop of Goa had told the Viceroy that 
the Jesuits had been the greatest enemies of the State. The 
Portuguese had no doubt about the serious consequences of the loss 
of Bombay. The Viceroy, de Mello de Castro, wrote to the King of 
Portugal, India will be lost on the day on which the English 
nation is settled in Bombay.’' 

As the local authorities could not prevent the Treaty, they 
did their best to make occupation by the English as difficult as 
possible. Sir Abraham Shipman had raised a regiment of four 
companies in England in 1662 for service in India. When these 
arrived in Bombay in 1664:, the Portuguese Governor refused to 
allow them to land, on the pretext that Shipman himself was not 
with them, although it was represented that the men were dying 
daily. When Shipman arrived a few weeks later, landing was again 
refused, because he was not specifically mentioned in the documents. 
He had to go with his men to the uninhabited Island of Angediva, 
south of Goa. The graves of many of them can still be seen as shape- 
less mounds on that desolate island. Small wonder that Pepys wrote 
in his Diary in May, 1663: “the Portuguese have chous’d of 
Bombay.” It required a further order from the King of Portugal 
in August of that year to compel the Viceroy to conform to the 
Treaty. 

When the English were finally able to land in Bombay in 1664, 
Shipman had himself died at Anjediva. Only 114 soldiers survived 
out of the 500 that had arrived at Bombay, with one solitary officer, 
Ensign John Thorne, who may truly be regarded as the first regular 
officer of the Bombay Army. 

The Treaty provided that the Port and Island of Bombay should 
be handed over with all the rights, profits, territories, and appur- 
tenances belonging there unto. With a set of Islands separated by 
small inlets of the sea, there was much opportunity for dispute. 
One Humphrey Gooke, who had come out as Secretary to Shipman, 
was acting as Governor in his place. As the Portuguese Viceroy 
complained that he had known Gooke as a grocer in Lisbon, the 
latter had probably been chosen because of his knowledge of 
Portuguese. He had to yield to the Portuguese on various points, 
for which he was censured both by the Factors at Surat and by the 
Directors at home. It would not appear, however, that any other 
course was open to him. He deserves full credit for the acquisition 
of Mahim which, as before mentioned, was larger than the actual 
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Bombay Island, and contained a considerable town. Finding 
that the arm of the sea which separated Mahim from Bombay was 
fordable at low tide, he marched across and took possession of it, 
to the great indignation of the Portuguese, but apparently in 
accordance with the Treaty. 

Though Cooke was afterwards dismissed by the East India 
Company for dishonest practices, he must be given the credit for 
accomplishing the English occupation of Bombay. 
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Distribution of 240 yamakas in tbe OJK ; their type. 

( ) : not all 4 padas contain a yamaka. ? : an unmistakable yamaka, but different from the Indij 
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FOUB-LIOT, YAMAEA.IK THE OLD JAYAHESE RlMAYAl^A. 


Gp. my paper, in BKI 114, 1958, to appear shortly. 

: Cp. again ano.ther paper in 'BKI, to appear after the preceding one. 

Kern in, text-edition, p. VI ; Poerbatjaraka' in TBG.'72 (1932), p. 200. ; ..Juynboll 
in BKI.94: (1936), pp. 434^6 ; Walther Aichele in “ Onindsatziiclies znr Ka-vvi- 
Interpretation ” in Feestbimdel ■. . . Kon.Bat.Gen.T.K.&W. ” (,FBG),, i778- 
1928, Kolff, Welterreden, 1929, I, pp. 14-5. 

Poerbatjaraka in TBG.72 (1932), p. 200 ; Juynboll in BKI,94 (1936), p. 421. 

In “ Form der Kawi-Dichtnng ”, OLZ.29 (1926), pp. 933-9 ; “ Be Vorm der 
Kawi-Poezie,” in Djawa 11, 1931, pp. 174-180 ; again in FBG.I, p. 17. 

Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya in Ms paper “ The Sabdalahkara Yamaka in 
the Eamayana ”, JOI Baroda 1.2 (1951), p. 135 and note 17. 

Sanskrit Text and English Translation by S. K. BelYalkar ; Skr.T. & German 
Transl. by 0. Boehtlingk. 

Antidesma bunias Sprg. 

29 Mangga (mango = Mangga indica L.). 

2® Mangga odorata Griff. 

2^ A kind of yellow (“ sulphur ”) banana. 

22 Baccaurea pubera Miiell. Arg. 

23 Mallotus caesia Jack or M. foetida Lour. 

34 pliyilanthus emblica L. 

22 Zizyphus jujuba. 

22 Zingiber zerumbet Bose. 

2'^' Citrus acida Eoxb. (— C. naedica L.). 

28 Taniarindus indica L. 

29 Chrysophyilum dioicum K, et V. 

Artocarpus Blumei Trecnl. 

^2 Bischofia javanica Bl. (Eiiphorbiacoae), 

^2 ‘‘ Love in Lenka.” BKI 113, 1957, pp. 274-89. 

^2 His emendation ri Jedia seems inadvisable m.e. so that I prefer to main tain 
i hdla. 

Text : sira. 

^2 m.c. pro pdrijata. 

^2 Text: paranti. 

Text : wwara wu7'ia. 

^2 Text : dewi. 

^2 Altjavanische Beitrage zur Geschichte des Wuschbaumes ” in “ Festschrift 
Meinhof , pp. 461-476, translated as Oudjavaansche Bijdrageu tot de Gesobiedenis 
van den Wenschboom, in Djawa 8 (1928), p. 36, n. 39. 
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A HISTORICAL NOTE 


the KARMA-PA SECT 

By H. E. Riohaedson 

PART I with PLATES VII-XI 

The Kaema-pa sect, au important offshoot of the bKa’-rgyiid-pa, 

b, generally known as Dus-gsiun- 
1110 at Dre-sod in East Tibet, 
rst Lama^ to originate a con- 
iine of reincarnations lasting to the present day— a claim 
■.ontested by the Lamas of ’Bri-khun. At the age of 30 
became the principal disciple of sGam-po-pa, 

-ras-pa), and so 
, the founder of 

the bKa’-rgyud-pa sect. A pious explanation of the name Karma-pa 
is that an assembly of gods and Dakini bestowed on Dus-gsum- 
mkhyen-pa, in his sixteenth year, knowledge of the past, present, 
and future— together with a magical black mitre woven from the 
hair of a mUlion niKJia’-’gro-im (angels or fairies). That story is 
found in vol Pa of the Chos-’byun of dPa’-bo gTsug-lag ; but however 
early the name Karma-pa came into existence its perpetuation was 
probably due to the association of Dus-gsum-mkhyen-pa with the 
monastery of Karma gDan-sa, or Lho Karma i sGar, which he 
founded in 1147 to the east of the Kom-chu, somewhere between 
Ri-bo-che and sDe-dge. A few years before his death m 1193 he 


iiikhyeii-pa, wiio -v 
■He was, by some 
tmiioiis 
wliicli is c 

Dus-gsiim-mldiyeii-j)a 
himself the chief disciple of rJe-btsim Mid-la (Mi-la- 
entered the direct doctrinal succession from Mar-pa^ 
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remains. The name appears several times in the Tun Huang Annals 
{Documents de Touen i^o•^/a"/^ 5 f,■Bacot,'Tholllas, and Toussaint, Paris 
1940) : '' Nen kar lean bu/’ p. 18 '' sTod gyi lean bu/’ pp. 57, 58 ; 

'' Byar gyi lean bu/’ pp. 58, 59, 60, At first sight the case for sTod' 
gyi lean bii looks attractive because niTslmr-phu is in the sToddiin 
valley. But sTod ’ — “ the upper coiintry, the upper part of a 
valley ’’ — is a place-name of quite wide application. Moreover, all 
the references to ICah-bu in the Tun Huang Annals are to a place of 
winter residence. That does not accord well with the sTod-lun 
valley, which is cold in winter. Of the other places mentioned, 
S*en-kar seems to be not far from Brag-mar ; and Byar, according 
to Professor Tucci {PreUrmmry Report on Two 'ScienPifiG Expeditions 
in Nepal, Eome, 1956, p. 82), is east of Yar-lha-&m-po and north of 
Lho-kha. The name Byar, Byar-mo, dByar-iiio, appears also in East 
Tibet, where Professor Thomas connects it with the Pailaii people 
{Nam, F. W. Thomas, O.XJ.P., 1946, pp. 34, 35) ; but that identifica- 
tion does not seem relevant here The valleys south of the gTsan-po 
in the Yar-luii and Lho-kha areas would generally provide much 
better winter quarters than sTod-lun ; and, to narrow the choice 
more closely, attention may be directed to the proximity of S’en-kar 
to the Yar-luh valley, the royal burial ground at ’Phyoii-rgyas, and 
the castle of Phyin-ba’i-stag-rtse {Tun Huang Annals, pp. 34, 35 ; 
Tucci, Tombs, pp. 30, 31). In the hLon-po bKa^-tJian (f. 9) the 
neighbourhood of “ Yar-luns and Phyi-luiis ” Phyin-luiis ” in the 
Tun Huang Annals, p. 164) is ascribed to the gRags and Tshe-spon 
(Tshes-poh) families. A member of the Tshes-pofi family was 
responsible for the erection of the inscribed pillar now at mTshui*-phu 
and its seems not unreasonable to locate IGah-bii of that inscription 
in the Tshes-pon country round about Yar-hin and to suppose that 
the 8 ft. stone pillar was removed from there to mTshur-phu — 
a troublesonre task for porters but quite feasible. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that other possibilities remain 
open. IGan-bu seems to have been a common name perhaps sign ifying 
a place where willows (Ican-jna) grew (cf. the name iCan-lo ; ICan- 
lo-can, which is fairly widespread at the present tiine). There may 
formerly have been a ICan-bu in sTod-luh of which the name has 
now vanished ; or it may be, as was related to me by the Phyag- 
mdzod (Treasurer) of mTshur-phu, that the pillar was brought all the 
way from East Tibet by one of the early Lamas. This information 
was offered without great conviction and no literary evidence could 
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be produced to support it. Tlie monks of mTshur-pliu seem to take 
little interest in the pillar nowadays nor could I find mention of it in 
any of the three accounts of the Karma-pa sect which I have 
followed in writing this article, viz. the Deb-ther-snmi-po of Tjos 
gZon-nu-dpal (1478) ; the Clios-'byun of dPa’-bo gTsug-lag- 
’plireh-ha, himself a Karma-pa Lama ( 1564 ) ; and a short rNam-tJiaf 
, of the rGyal-dbaii Karma-pa Lamas ^ down to the XIVth Incarna- 
tion, who was liorii in 1797. (Hereafter I shall refer to these sources 
as DT, PT, and AT respectively.) These works all draw on original 
records at mTshiu'-plm and a detailed study of those records might 
discover confinnation of tlie Phyag-mdzoPs story, but I am inclined 
to see ill it no moi’e tlian a vague echo of the close connection 
between inTshur-pliii and East Tibet which began with Diis-gsum- 
mkhyen-pa and continues to this clay — most of the sixteen Zva-nag 
Incarnations, iiicliidiiig the present one, having been born in East 
Tibet. If it is necessary to speculate who might have moved the 
pillar from Yar-liihs to niTslmr-phu, the second incarnation, Karma 
Paksi (1206-1283), to whom the rNam-tliar attributes descent from 
the Kings of Tibet, appears a probable person to have brought that 
royal relic to the monastery which, by tradition, he did much 
to adorn. 

In addition to the original line of 2va-nag — Black Hat — Karma -pa 
Lamas there came into being at an early date a second branch known 
as the 2va-dmar or Red Hat. Its first Lama, Grags-pa-seii-ge, was 
contemporary with the third Zva-nag incarnation, Ran-byiin-rdo-ije. 
Some accounts, e.g. that of Kloh-rdol Lama, mentioned by 
Professor Tiicci on p, 682 of his monumental and invaluable work 
Tibetan Painted Scrolls, assign a more extended spiritual lineage to 
both the Black and Red Hat Lamas, the former going hack through 
Po-to~pa to five earlier incarnations and the latter, through four 
incarnations, to Ti-Io-pa ; but when numbering the incarnate Lamas 
of the two lines the Karma-pas themselves invariably begin with 
Dus-gsum-michyeii-pa and Grags-pa-sen-ge respectively. At first 
the Red Hat Lamas were closely coimected with the monasteries of 
Iha-lun, in Llio-brag, and gNas-nan, near mTshur-phu, but later, 
in 1489, the monastery of Yahs-pa-can, about 20 miles north of 
rnTshur-phii, was founded and became their chief seat. The line of 
2va-dmar-pa incarnations was officially terminated in 1792 ys will 

^ Chos rje Karma jpa bIou rim hJiyon gyi rrm/m thar mdor 
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be recounted in tbe proper place, because of the part taken by tke 
nintb. Lama in the Nepalese iiiyasion of Tibet, 

There are also many lesser incarnate Lamas of the Karma-pa sect, 
such as the rGyal-tshab Spmhsku of mTshnr-phii, the Karma Si-tu 
Ein-po-che of dPal-spnn in sDe-dge, and the clPa’-bo bLa-ma. The 
last-named line included, as its second incarnation, the historian 
gTsug-lag-’phreh-ba (1503-1666) ; its seat was formerly at Lha-luh, 
in Lho-brag, which had been founded by Dus-gsum-mkhyen-pa in 
1154 on what appears to have been the site of an older chapel, but 
this monastery was taken from the Karma-pa by the fifth Dalai 
Lama and the present dPa’-bo bLa-ma lives at gNas-nan, near 
mTshur-phu. 

It is not my intention to attempt here a comprehensive history of 
the Karma-pa sect and all its branches but rather to examine some, 
incidents in the relations of its principal Lamas, especially the 
2va-nag-pa, with Mongolia and China. The connection began with 
the second Zva-nag-pa, Karma Paksi, who is, after Padma Sambhava, 
probably the most famous miracle-worker in Tibetan religious history 
and is known by the epithet ‘‘ Gmb Chen 

Association between the Tibetan church and the Mongols was 
established by the Sa-skya-pa sect in 1244: when the Sa-skya 
Pan-chen, taking with him his nephews Thags-pa, aged about 10, 
and Phyag-na, aged about 6, accepted the invitation — or obeyed 
the command — to visit Godan Khan, governor of the Kansu region, 
and was shortly afterwards appointed by Godan as the Mongols’ 
vice-regent in Tibet. At that time supreme authority in the Mongol 
dominions was nominally held by Godan’s mother, who acted as 
regent during the long rivalry for the office of Khakan which 
followed the death in 1241 of her husband Ogotai, the third son of 
Genghiz Khan. The vacancy was filled in 1246 by the election of 
Godan’s elder brother, Ogotai’s first son, Kuyuk ; but he died in 
1248 and the struggle for power among the grandsons of Genghiz 
began all over again. It ended in 1252 when Mongka (Mangu), the 
eldest son of Genghiz’s fourth son, Tului, was chosen as Khakan 
and thus ousted from the succession the line of Ogotai which had 
patronized the Sa-skya Lamas. In 1251, shortly before this dynastic 
change, the Sa-skya Pan-chen had died ; and in 1253 his nephew 
Phags-pa, making a politic transference of loyalty to the new ruling 
family, was received by Mongka’s youngest brother, Kubilai Khan, 
who was then governor of the territories conquered by the Mongols 
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on the nortli and east borders of the Sung Empire, Continnance of 
Sa-skya-pa influence was thus ensured ; but other sects also had 
attracted the notice of the Mongols, whose generals had been con- 
ducting occasional raids into Tibet, and in 1256 Kubilai sent for 
Karma Pahsi, who was then at inTshur-phu. The Lama, then in 
his fiftieth year, obeyed the sumnioiis and joined Kubilai at Ron-yul 
gSer-stod, which is perhaps somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Tachienlii- Sa-slcya tradition shows that Karma Paksi %vas a serious 
rival to Tliags-pa, who had to prove himself an equally good miracle- 
worker (Tiicci, TPS., p. 027) ; but the position of the newcomer 
cannot have loeeii easy and Karma Paksi declined a request by 
Kubilai that he should stay permanently at his court. He set out 
north^vards on a journey in the comse of which he founded Thrul- 
snan-spriil-pa’i Lha-khan, on the Hor Mi-nag border, and visited 
Ling-Chow (or perhaps Liang Chow), where he met with some 
Zin-sin (Hsien-seng : Taoists), whom he confounded by his magical 
powers, and Kan Chow, where people from China, Hor, Sog, and 
Mi-nag flocked to see him. In 1256 he decided to return to Tibet but, 
on being summoned by the Khakan Mongka, he went to the Great 
Palace of Zi-ra 'Ur-rdo in ’On-ge’i Yul, i.e. Sira Ordo, on the Ongin, 
not far south of Mongka’s headquarters at Karakorum. There he 
won the favour of the Khakan and became his personal chaplain. 
Karma-pa records also say that he took part in a debate there with 
Taoists and other religious sects. His arrival at Mongka's court 
was long after the departure, in 1254, of the Eranciscaii missionary 
William of Rubruck, who had triumphed over Buddhists and others 
ill a religious debate organized by Mongka. There was another 
debate in 1255 in -which the Buddhists, led by Eoii-yu, abbot of 
Chao-lin, overcame their Taoist rivals ; but from Karma-pa sources 
it is clear that the occasion on which Karma Paksi is said to have 
taken part was in the Dragon year, 1256. According to Inscriptions 
et Pieces de Clmicellerie Qhinoises de VEpoque Mongole, E. Chavannes, 
Toung Pao, Series II, vol. 5, p. 381, there was an assembly of 
Buddhists at Sira Ordo in 1256, but none of the Taoists dared to 
confront them there. This was taken as a confession of defeat and 
Mongka issued an edict in favour of the Buddhists. It is perhaps this 
meeting -which has been slightly misrepresented by Karma-pa 
historians as the occasion of a debating victory by Karma Paksi. 
The next debate was in 1258. It took place, under the presidency of 
Kubilai, at Shang-tu and it appears that Thags-pa was present. 
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It is not possible to trace Karma Paksi among tbe Buddhist 
leaders named in the Mongol documents quoted by Chavannes. He 
cannot be the same as Ka-mo for the latter was appointed as Master 
of the Buddhists in 1262, before Karma Paksi had left Tibet ; nor 
can he be readily identified with the Abbot of Chao-lin (a monastery, 
according to Chavannes, loc. cit., p. 374, north of Shang-tu). The 
only other person mentioned in Chavamies’ selection is an lumamed 
monk from Ta~li. Bxamination of the complete list of persons 
present at the debates might discover the name of Kar Tna. paksi ; 
there is even a faint possibility that a reference to Thags-pa may 
be a mistake for Pa ha si pa because Chavamies notes that the 
characters used for the name in the record of the debate in 1258 are 
different from those used elsewhere ; but there is no suggestion from 
Karma-pa sources that Karma Paksi returned to Kubilai’s court 
after joining Mongka until a much later date. 

The apparent silence of Mongol documents about Karma Paksi 
need not be thought to throw doubt on the veracity of Karma-pa 
historians. It may signify no more than that Karma Pak^i’s powers, 
as can clearly be seen from the rNatn-thar and from dPa’-bo 
gTsug-lag, were those of a magician rather than a dialectician ; but 
there may also be some possibility that Thags-pa was able to suppress 
references to his rival. 

In some Tibetan histories, including Vol. Ma of dPa’-bo gTsug-lag, 
it is suggested that Karma Paksi was in Mongolia before Thags-pa. 
This seems to be a misunderstanding due to the fact that Karma 
Pakm’s patron Mongka preceded Thags-pa’s patron Kubilai as 
Khakan. The careful chronology in Vol. Pa where dPa’-bo gTsug-lag, 
himself a Karma-pa, gives detailed attention to the history of his 
sect puts the sequence of events beyond serious doubt. Although 
Phags-pa preceded Karma Paksi in Tibet, the Karma-pa were the 
first Tibetan sect to establish influence with a ruling Khan. But 
their ascendancy was short-lived. Mongka died in 1260 and his death 
was followed by a bitter struggle, with Kubilai, who had declared 
himself Khakan, in opposition to his younger brother Ariq Boga, 
who by Mongol custom had some grounds for claiming to be the 
legitimate successor. When Kubilai was victorious in 1261 Karma 
Paksi found himself in dfficulties. He had earlier offended Kubilai 
by refusing to stay at his court and now, whether rightly or wrongly, 
he was suspected of having sided with Ariq Boga. Moreover it is 
probable that Phags-pa and his followers did what they could to 
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add to tie troubles of tlieir rival. Karma TsMi was persecuted by 
Knbilai and e%^entiially baiiislied, to Ke’n Cin, a tot and miiealtiy 
place on tie siore of tie ocean Some of iis disciples were put 
to deati {DT, VoL f. 51). Karma-pa records claim that 
eventually, by a display of lii,s magic and spiritual powers, Karma 
Paksi won restoration to favour and converted Kubilai to iis own 
religious views. He left Mongolia about 1264 and took eight years 
on iis journey back to riiTshiir-phu, wiere ie died in 1283. 

Tie inoiil^:s of niTsiur-pIiu tell many stories of Karma Paksi’s 
feats in Mongolia — liow lie could not be confined in any prison or 
iiut by any torture and liow wdien ie was finally loaded with costly 
presents but had no means of transporting them to Tibet he threw 
them into a spring near Sliaiig-tii from where, by bis magic powers, 
they soon reappeared in a pool near mTshur-phu. To support this 
story they point to the discoloured gold roof of one of the temples 
which, they say, shoivs the effects of its underground journey from 
China. Of the same roof, ^Yilich covers a great image of Sakyamuni 
made by Karma Paksi, it is also said that it had once belonged to the 
monastery of Xalanda, wlience it had been carried off in a Mongol 
raid on India. 

Karma Paksi’s fame as a magician recalls those Lamas who, 
according to Marco Polo, could make the Khan’s cup move from 
the table to his lips without visible human agency. Karma Paksi 
could not, of course, have met Marco Polo because he left the Mongol 
court before Marco’s arrival in 1275 ; but he might have met Mcolo 
and Maffeo Polo on their earlier visit between 1260 and 1263. 

After the rather chequered introduction of the Karma-pas to the 
Mongol court the next 2va-nag Lama, Ran-hyiui-rdo-rje (1284-136 ), 
paid a visit to China on an easier footing when he was invited in 1331 
by the Emperor Togh Temur. Although by then the Yuan dynasty 
had simk into liixiiiy and into that extravagant adulation of 
Buddhism which so speedily enervated and degraded the Mongol 
cliaracter, the Emperor was still the unquestioned overlord of Tibet 
and his letter of invitation has the ring of authority. It is addressed 
as a command to Ran-byuh-rdo-rje ” without the 

addition of any honorific titles. The letter is quoted in the rNam4Mr 
(ff. 65, 66) and has the appearance of being authentic. In rambling 
and involved Tibetan (which can be seen in the transcription included 
in Appendix B) the Emperor writes of the devotion to Buddhism 
shown by the kings of the North (in Mongolia) and by his ancestor 
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Se-ehen (Kubilai) in China ; and he declares that he, too, desires to 
be the protector and servant of the faith. Having heard the reputa- 
tion of the Lama for learning and holiness he has sent his envoy 
inGon-po and others to conduct him to China. The letter continues 
in a rather minatory tone, that if the Lama disregards the command 
he will be responsible for all manner of harm to the practice of the 
faith in China and will also displease the Emperor ; but, as it cannot 
be thought that he could bring himself to cause such a calamity, 
he will surely come quickly for the benefit of all creatures from the 
Emperor downwards. If he does so, everything will be done for the 
faith according to his wishes. To accompany the letter, the Emperor 
sent a gold seal which had been given by Mongka to Karma Paksi. 
Ean-bynh-rdo-rje let it be known that he would go to China and he 
set about rather dilatory and hesitant preparations for the journey. 
In the following year he received a further letter expressing the 
Emperor’s satisfaction that his command was being obeyed and 
exhorting the Lama not to delay. In this letter, which also is quoted 
(NT, f. 67), the Lama is addressed as dGe-ba^i-bses-gnen— 
Kalyanamitra. 

Ean-b}ain-rdo-rje entered China in 1332 but before he could reach 
Peking the Emperor died. The new Emperor, Ptinchenpal, urged him 
to continue his journey and he went on to the capital ; but soon after 
his arrival Rinchenpal, too, died. Ran-byuh~rdo-rje stayed on in 
Peking and, in the disturbed conditions of intrigue and faction then 
prevailing, he assisted in the succession and eiithronenient of the 
new Emperor, Toghan Temur (PT, Pa, f. 44). In 1334 he left for 
Tibet after promising to return in two years ; and early in 1336 he 
received a letter from Toghan Temur reminding him of that promise. 
This letter also is quoted in the fNam-thaf (£ 69). Although 
employing a similar formula to that of Togh Temin’s letter- 
expressing fears that, if the Lama does not come, much harm will be 
done to the faith — the tone is less authoritative and the language 
more respectful. Moreover, the Emperor offered the Lama the same 
exalted honours and facilities for his journey as those enjoyed by the 
Ti Chen-po, the Imperial Viceregent for Tibet. Ran-'b 3 n.in-rdo-rje 
returned to China in 1338 and died there in the same year after a 
brief further exercise of his mediating and religious authority in the 
troubled conditions of the decadent Yuan court. 

Toghan Temur’s devotion to the Karma-pa’s continued ; and in 
1386 he invited the fourth 2va-nag Lama, RoLpa’i-rdo-rje 
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(1340-1383), to visit China. By then Mongol supremacy over Tibet 
had been reduced to a formality by the vigorous nationalism of 
Byah-chub-rgyal-mtslian, but the Emperor was still titular overlord. 
His letter to Bol-pa’i-rdo-rje is still described as a “ command ” ; 
but the wording shows an increase in politeness and reverence and 
the Tibetan, an increase in lucidity and elegance (see Appendix B, 
no. 4). It is therefore rather strange that the Emperor attributes 
his continued good fortune not to the “Three Jewels” {dlon- 
mJiog-gsmn), &s was done in all the previously mentioned Imperial 
letters, but to the “ protection of everlasting Heaven” (tshe-riii 
gnam gyi se-^non), which seems to be a reversion to the foimula of the 
old Mongol religion. The letter refers to the degeneration of the 
times and exliorts the Lama, who is addressed as Great Teacher 
(blo-dpon chen-po), not to confine his loving-kindness to Tibet but to 
lead back to the faith creatures who have erred and strayed from 
the right path. 

Rol-pa’i-rdo-rje went to China in 1359 and stayed there until 
1363. At that time the Yuan dynasty was tottering to its fall ; and 
in the last stages of its dissolution Rol-pa’i-rdo-rje seems to have 
established himself as a revered and influential figure. From the 
accounts in my three sources (DT, Na, ff. 40-5; NI, f. 76-99 ; 
PT, Pa, f. 49-59) he was clearly an exceptional visionary and 
miracle- worker ; and he is famed as one of the early teachers of the 
rJe-Rin-po-che bLo-bzah-grags-pa (Tsoh-kha-pa). 

On his way back to Tibet Rol-pa’i-rdo-rje received an invitation 
to visit the “ King of Stod Hor ” (Mogholistan), the Jagatid Mongol, 
Toghlag Temm- but, not surprisingly, he did not accept for Toghlag 
Temur had some years earlier been converted to Islam. In 1368, 
after the change of dynasty in China, the first Ming Emperor, Tai 
Tsung, sent the envoy Hsu Yun-te with letters inviting the principal 
Lamas to visit him (Tucci, TPS., p. 685 ; and Li Tieh-tseug, The 
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Appendix B. It makes an interesting contrast with the letters of the 
Yuan Emperors. If dPa’-bo gTsug-lag’s quotation is complete 
there is no suggestion of a “ command ” nor is there any overt 
claim to authority, but behind the courteous and respectful language 
there are tentative hints of some sort of superior connection. The 
Emperor states that before he was established in his high position he 
had heard of the Lama’s fame ; and he refers to the peace prevailing 
in the Kingdom of dBus {Yul dBus rgyal-khams). Later he remarks 
that the former King (his predecessor 1) had been careful to maintain 
the peace of the Kingdom of dBus. For the rest, the letter is made 
up of polite and complimentary requests to the Lama to confer on 
the Emperor the benefit of his presence. 

The events of the ensuing visit are described at length in a remark- 
able Imperial decree which was shown to me at mTshur-phu in 1949. 
It is contained in a silk-backed scroll some 50 feet long by 2| feet 
high composed of sections of text beautifully written in five scripts— 
Chinese, Tibetan, Arabic, Mongol, and Uighur— alternating with 
panels painted in the meticulously elegant Ming style. The inscrip- 
tions record the miracles performed by the Lama on twenty-two 
different days and the paintings illustrate those occurrences, day 
day. On my visit to mTshur-phu I could not attempt to copy 
more than a few passages of the inscription and, as my special 
camera was unfortunately damaged on the journey, I was unable to 
take satisfactory photographs; but the present rGyal-dbah 
Karma-pa kindly provided me later with a complete copy of the 
Tibetan text. It is written in the "bam yig script and appears to be a 
translation, passage by passage, of the Chinese original, but there 
are so many deviations from normal grammar and usage that it can 
hardly be the work of a Tibetan any more than the above-mentioned 
letters of the Yuan Emperors appear to be. A Tibetan language 
school for diplomatic purposes was established at Peking in the 
seventh year of the Yung Lo era, i.e. about two years after De-bzin 
gsegs pa s visit to China, but the earlier employment of Chmese or 
Mongol translators of Tibetan is indicated by the style of the Yuan 
dynasty letters and, at that period, multilingual inscriptions which 
included Tibetan were quite common {Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Yule 
and Cordier, 1902, pp. 28, 29). Although De-bzm-gsegs-pa’s visit 
and Its extraordinary occurrences are well documented in Tibetan 
and Chmese sources (NT, ff. 108-111 ; PT, Pa, ff. 77-82 ; DT, Na, 
ff. 45-7 ; Ming Shih, trs. Tucci in TPS., p. 682), the Imperial con- 
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firmatioH of a series of miracles warrants quotation in full : but 
some details of the plienoniena are rather repetitious and I have, 
tlierefore, relegated the translation, together with a transcription, of 
the Tibetan text to the Appendix. 

Tibetan records claim that, among other successes of his visit, 
De-b&i-gsegs-pa dissuaded the Emperor from a plan to invade Tibet 
in order to establish his authority there, as had been done by the 
Mongols (AT, f. Ill ; PT, Pa, ff. 82-3). This is of interest in 
assessing the nature of the relationship between China and Tibet 
during the Ming d}masty, especially in view of the evidence of 
dPa’-bo gTsug-lag, who wrote before that relationship had been 
affected by the imperial designs of the Ch'ing dynasty. 

From Nanking, which was at that time still the effective capital of 
China, De-bzin-gsegs-pa went to Omei Shan to conduct further 
requiem services for the Emperor’s parents and from there he 
returned to Tibet, where he died of smallpox at the age of 31. 
His successor, mTlioh-ba-ldon-ldan (1416-1453), was also invited to 
the Chinese court. He did not go there ; but eight times between 
1436 and 1450 he sent missions which the Ming Shih describes 

tribute Eepresentatives of a Lama who made no claim to 
exercise temporal dominion over Tibet cannot have brought tribute 
ill the strict sense of the word. In fact, the arrangement was a source 
of profit to the Tibetans and other neighbours of China, who secured 
disproportionately large return presents from the Emperor and also 
Chinese goods, especially tea, on favourable terms. So much so that 
by 1453 these missions had become such a burden that they had to 
be restricted by imperial decree (Li, op. cit., p. 26). Nevertheless, 
the nuisance continued and in 1499 an attempt to send a mission 
twice in one year had to he firmly rejected (Tucci, TPS, p. 683) ; 
and in 1569 another decree was promulgated limiting the frequency 
of such missions and the number of their members (Li, op. cit., 
n. p. 232). By the time of Father Matteo Eicci’s stay in China 
(1578-1610) these '' foreign embassies ”, which Eicci’s informants 
appear to have attributed originally to the vainglory of the Emperor 
Yung Lo, had become a public scandal and a commercial racket 
between foreign merchants and the all-powerful court eunuchs 
(V. Cronin, The Wise Man from the West, p. 186). 

The seventh Zva-nag Lama, Thams-cad-mkhyen-pa Chos-grags 
rgya-mtsho, was born in 1454. There was no contact with 
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Emperor Ying Tsnng (T‘ien Sliioi), in the second part of his inter- 
rupted reign, had turned against Buddhism. In 1465 the succession 
of Hien Tsung (Ch'eng Hwa), a fervent Buddhist, brought an 
immediate resumption of correspondence and an exchange of 
presents. The rNani'thar records that when Cliiii Hva ” died his 
successor (Hsiao Tsimg) sent to ask for the Karma-pa’s blessing.. 
This was presumably an act of policy for during the greater part of 
his reign the new Emperor was disposed to treat Tibetan lamas with 
disapproving severity. Chos-grags-rgya-mtslio also had, corre-. 
spondence with the Mahapandita of Bodh Gaya, who invited, him to 
visit India. The letter in Sanskrit is said to be reproduced in the 
original mam4har at mTshur-phu. Of greater interest is the state- 
ment that ill about 1465 presents were received from a Mongol king 
in the direct succession from Genghiz Khan {NT, £. 127 b). This 
must have been Mandaghol Klian, the twenty-seventh successor of 
Genghiz, who died in 1467. There is little on record about the 
attitude of the Mongols towards Buddliisni in the years iiiiniediately 
following the eviction from China of the lama-ridden relicts of the 
Yuan dynasty. At that time, Buddhist influences do not seem to 
have penetrated much beyond the Klians themselves and their 
family circle and in the bracing air of their homeland the leaders 
probably returned to their ancestral shamanism ; but the overture 
from Mandaghol shows that the coimection with Tibet was not 
entirely severed. For all that, it cannot have been seen at its true 
value as a political weapon and there is no hint that Dayan Khan, 
MandaghoFs successor who restored much of the lost greatness of 
his line, made any effort to use Tibetan religious influence in his 
rivalry with the Chinese Empire. Kor did the Karma-pa Lamas have 
sufl&cient prescience to make the most of this opportunity to 
strengthen their own position. The fourth Zva-dmar-pa, Chos-grags- 
ye-ses, did, it is true, visit Mongolia in 1470 {Nl\ f. 127 b) but lie 
was then only seventeen and no important results seem to have 
flowed from his visit. Similar friendly exchanges continued from 
time to time but nearly a hundred years later the first evangelists of 
the dGe-lugs-pa sect found Mongolia an almost untouched 
missionary field. 

Before returning to the succession of Zva-nag Lamas something 
should be said about the emergence of the 2va-dmar Lamas as a 
vigorous and ambitious force in Tibetan affairs. The fourth incarna- 
tion, Chos-grags-ye-ses, almost the exact contemporary of the seventh 
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2va-iiag Lama, turned witL energy to politics and worldly interests. 
He acted as a sort of Cardinal-Counsellor to the Princes of Ein-spuhs, 
who in 1481 effectively usurped in Central Tibet the authority of the 
Pha<y-mo-gru-pa rulers which they had been undermining since 
about 1435 . He joined in the struggle against the rivals of Ein-spuiis, 
including the rising power of the d6e-lugs-pa sect and its lay 
supporters. From 1498 to 1518 the Karma-pas excluded the monks 
of ’JBras-spuhs and Se-ra from the Great Prayer ceremony which had 
been initiated by Tsoh-kha-pa ; they also founded monasteries of 
the 2va-nag and 2va-dmar schools near Lhasa in order to overawe 
’Bras-spuns and Se-ra — that near ’Bras-spuns was called Yam- 
ruda’-phur Thub-dban-legs bsad-glih ; and they exacted respectful 
salutes from any d6e-lugs-pa who met a Karma-pa. Chos-grags- 
ye-ses took the lead in these matters and the same militant spirit 
was shown by his successors, dKon-mchog-yan-lag ( 1525 - 1583 ) and 
Chos-gyi-dban-phyug ( 1584 - 1638 ). They allied themselves with the 
Kings of gTsah (gTsah sDe-srid : gTsah Sde-pa), who superseded the 
Ein-spuhs princes, and also, as suited their purpose, with the 
Phag-mo-gru-pa, whose influence was renewed about 1517 , and with 
the powerful Lamas of ’Bri-khuh. This temporal activity of the 
2va-dmar-pas may be partly explained by the fact that most of them, 
imlike the 2va-nag-pas, were born in or near Central Tibet. At all 
events, the 2va-dmar Lamas were so prominently the leaders in the 
rivalry with the dGe-lugs-pa that for some Western writers the name 
“ Eed Hat ” has become the synonym of all the old sects in a way 
unrecognized in Tibet. This has to some extent affected the reputa- 
tion of the Karma-pa sect as a whole and of its principal Lamas, the 
2va-nag-pa, who in fact largely succeeded in preserving their 
character as teachers of religion, with special proficiency in its 
magical and mystic aspects ; they also acted at times as mediators 
and moderating influences in political dissensions. 

Turning again to relations between the 2va-nag Lamas and the 
Chinese court we come to a curious incident which seems to have 
been misunderstood by both Western and Chinese scholars. The 
eighth 2va-nag-pa was Mi-bskyod-rdo-rje and in the year of his 
birth there succeeded to the Chinese throne the Emperor Wu Tsung 
(Cheng Te, 1506 - 1521 ) who, after a hostile start, gradually became 
devoted to Buddhism and very indulgent towards Tibetan Lamas. 
He gave himself a title “ equivalent to Dharma Kaja and he sent a 
mission to Tibet to invite to his court a man who, he was told, was 
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a living Biiddlia. The party was attacked and robbed en. rmte and 
failed to achieve its object, Tiiat, in brief, is the story from' Chinese 
soni'ces as presented by 3Ir. Li Tielntseiig (op. cit., p. 27)., Both 
llr. Li and Professor Tiicci {TPS, p. 255, ii. 97) assume that the 
Emperor's mission wus aimed at the second Dalai Lamad dGe-'dnn- 
Tgya-mtslio (1475-1543) and this is suppoited by Pere L. Wieger 
{Texies Hidoriqffes, vol. ii, pp. 176i')-l) : lint the Iwma-pa 
rNam-thar and dPa>bo Gtsugdag's history leave no doubt that it 
was actually sent to invite the eighth f va-iirtg: Lama. Moreoveivthe ' 
original letter of invitation in Chinese and Tibetan has survived at 
iiiTshiix-phu and I was allowed to study a.iid .photograph it (see 
Appendices). 

The incident proves to Iiave been even rriore strange than has 
hitherto been tlioiight. The rNainrikar (f. 152) and dPa-bo Gtsiig-Iag 
(voL Pa, f. 205) show that the Tibetans lielieved that the Emperor 
considered himself to be in some way an incairiiatioii of the seventh 
2va~iiag Lama and that this caused them so niiicli concern that they 
postponed the enthronement of lli-liskymsh-rdo-rje. Apart from the 
difficulty that the Emperor was horn a hmg time l}efore the death of 
the seventh 2va-nag“pa his claim could be covered by the practice, 
prevalent especially in tlie bKa'-rgwiuLpa sect, of a deceased Lama 
reincarnating in at least two successors at th.e same time, one repre- 
senting his gsufi or speech and the other his //c/zz/.s* or intellect. lJ\Tiat 
the Emperor had in mind is shown to sonic extent in the letter of 
invitation. He gives liimself the title '' Fu IVang”, which is the 
equivalent of Dharma Raja or Chos-rje — in which form it was borne 
by several high-ranlcing Tibetan Lamas. He also takes the name 
Riii-chen-dpalddaii. His language is almost fulsomely respectful 
and he refers to the Lama’s visit to China in a previous incarnation. 
There is no hint of a challenge to tlie position of 'Jii-bskyod-rdo-rje 
as the rightful eighth 2va-nag incarnation : all the Emperor appears 
to claim is that the comeklence of the dates of his own accession to 
the throne and the birth of the Lama ciinstinite a Ymk in their destiny. 

The letter, which was eiitrusted to the Eunuch Liu Yun, was 
written in the ninth month of the eleventh year of Vhkig Te, i.e. 1516. 

^ Strictly speaking, the first Ba-lai Lama was bStKl-n.aiiis-rjzya-misho, on whom 
the title was conferred in 1577 by Aitari Khan, bnt it is the accepted practice in 
Tibet to attribute the title retrospectively to his two previous incarnations, thus 
treating bSod-nams-rgya-mtsho as the third Dalai Lama. .:Vt the time of the 
incident in question the Karma-p^i' hierarch was a figure of gi'catcr importance than 
the dGe-lugs-pa and therefore more iikelv to attract the Emperor’s attention. 
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This disagrees witli the information in Wieger’s Textes Historiques^ 
where the invitation is attributed to 1515, but Dr. H. H. Franlrel, 
of the University of California, Berkeley, has kindly informed me, 
after reference to the Mkig Shili, that the event may be placed later 
than 1515. The Karma-pa rNam-thar states that the invitation was 
declined on account of inauspicious omens foreboding the death of 
the Emperor, which occurred shortly afterwards. It is known that 
the Emperor died late in 1521 and so the party appear to have taken 
several years to make their preparations and to reach their 
destination — which was not Central Tibet but the Lama’s monastery 
in Kharas. Although the Emperor’s invitation may have been 
inspired only by a somewhat eccentric devotion and although his 
intentions may have been misunderstood, the ostentatious size, 
luxury, and military strength of the mission, which are described by 
dPa’-bo Gtsug-lag {Pa 205, 206), must have increased Tibetan 
anxieties. At all events, no risks w-ere taken ; a polite refusal was 
communicated and the young Lama was hurriedly removed to 
Central Tibet. Tibetan and Chinese sources disagree about what 
happened next. The Tibetans say that the envoys withdrew in 
anger, taking with them the presents they had brought for the Lama 
and, on the way back, the presents were looted by others ” 
{NT, 152). In dPa’-bo Gtsug-lag the suggestion is that members of 
the Chinese mission themselves appropriated the valuables. The 
story in the Ming Sliih (Tucoi, TPS,, p. 255) is that the Living 
Buddlia took alarm and went into hiding, whereupon the Chinese 
officials were angry and tried to get hold of him by force. The 
'' barbarians ” attacked by night, killing 100 Chinese and 
wounding more. The leader of the mission, Yun, escaped and later 
sent a false report which arrived after the Emperor had died. It 
seems, therefore, that the Chinese account may contain some con- 
fusion and prevarication and the Tibetan some reticence. 

When Wu Tsimg was succeeded by his cousin Shih Tsung, a violent 
opponent of Buddhism, the Karma-pa Lamas were spared the 
embarrassment of further invitations to Peking. The so-called 
'' tribute missions ” continued but, as already mentioned, these 
were little more than commercial ventures. 

The eighth 2va-nag-pa, Mi-bslcyod-rdo-rje, had some contact with 
Mongolia, where the principal figure was then Dayan Khan 
{1465-154-3), but it seems to have been only formal {PT, Pa, f. 208). 
Like his predecessors, he travelled widely in Tibet and there is an 
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interesting story in. the rNmn4Jiar (£ 155) that,, on. a visit to 
Rva-sgreh he studied books belonging to Sa-ra-ba which are 
described as being kept in leather covers with metal fastenhigs. 
When I ' was at Rva-sgreh in 1950 I saw a large collection .of ' books ' 
similarly wrapped and fastened with chains. I was told they had 
belonged to Pandit Atisa. Unfortunately it was not possible to 
examine them because they had been sealed by the thirteenth Dalai 
Lama and could not be opened imtil his successor came of age. 
Perhaps the attribution of the books to Atisa wm mistaken but part 
of his remains are said to have been taken to Rva-sgrefi soon after its 
foundation in 1066 ; and Sa-ra-ba was a pupil of Atisa’s personal 
disciple, Po-to-pa, so the library at Rva-sgreh may w^ell contain 
books of exceptional importance. 

One contemporary of the eighth 2va-iiag-pa •was the historian 
dPa-bo Gtsug-lag-’phreh-ba, who was slightly older and lived some 
ten years longer. Another was the fifth 2va-dmar-pa, dKon-mchog- 
yan- lag, over twenty years younger but very early active in political 
affairs ; he allied himself in 1537 with the gTsah Sde-srid and the 
’Bri-khuh hierarchy in an attempt to suppress the dGaldan princes, 
who were the strongest lay champions of the dGe-lugs-pa. 

The successor to Mi-bskyod-rdo-rje, who died in 1554, was 
dBan-phjmg-rdo-rje (1556-1603). Presents were exchanged by him 
with the Emperor Shen Tsiing (Wan Li, 1573-1619) and with an 
unidentified Mongol chief {NT, i, 164). The old-standing relation- 
ship with the king of 'Jan Sa-tham (Lilviang) was farther cultivated. 
But these friendly connections were of little account when compared 
with the strong tide of dGe-lugs-pa influence, which began to flow 
through Mongolia in the lifetime of this incarnation and w^hich was to 
sweep away the Earma-pa supremacy in the time of his successor. 

It may be convenient to recall that about 1435 hegemony among 
the Mongols fell into the hands of the Oirats, a confederacy of tribes 
unconnected with the original ruling line of Geiighiz; and consisting 
of four main sections — ^the Torgut ; the Chores (later better known 
as the “ Dzungar ’b invaders of Tibet) ; the Ddrbot ; and the 
Qosot. After some fifty years Dayan Khan, the twenty-ninth 
successor of Genghiz and a direct descendant of Kublai, succeeded in 
overcoming the fissiparous tendency of the Mongol system and in 
reunifying under his leadership the several tribes of Genghizid 
descent. He was thus able to recover supremacy from the Oirats 
and to drive them westward out of the territories on which they had 
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..roached On Dayan’s death in 1543 the unity imposed by his 

feceM character disLved and once mote 

their different Avays. These tribes consisted of the Chahar, the tribe 
of the legitimate successor of Genghiz ; the Kharachin ; Ordos ; 
Turned ■ Ind the Khalkha confederacy made up of five sii^^^bes 
each led by a descendant of Geresandza, one of Dayan s sons. On the 
death of Dayan the most powerful were the Ordos and the Tume . 

Although the dGe-lugs-pa may first have gained a footing _m 
Mon<^olia^when the Ordos Khan, Khutuktai Sechen Kong Tai]i, 
Ltured some of their monks in the course of a raid mto north-east 
Titet inl566, it was the exceptional ability and missionary zeal of 
“a bSod-nams-rgya-mtsho that effectively laid the foundations 
dTheir greatness, 'in 1577 he converted the Turned rukr A an 
Khan, atUat time the most vigorous of Dayan s descendants, ^^tan 
bestowed on bSod-nams-rgya-mtsho the title ‘ Dalai Lama an 
.ave active support to the dGe-lugs-pa faith. The connection was 
further enhanced by the discovery of ^ 

reincarnation in the person of Yon-tan-rgya-mtsho a ch Id ^orn to 
Altan’s own son and successor, Senge Dugurun. With 
ahle auspices the dGe-lugs-pa teaching spread rapidly and fis 
IvertsLn included the Chahar chief, Tumen S^tu -d ^ 
leaders of most of the five Khalkha tribes ; it 

the Khans of the Oirat confederacy— the ^ ^ ^ , j 

Dorhot Karakulla ; and to the Qofot Khan Boxbegus and hi 
brother Gusri who, in 1642, was to conquer Tibet for the 

‘^^Thriama^rhad little to set against that accession of stren^h 

bv tWGe-4-pa and they had no leader to compare with 

bL-nams rgya-mtsho. The tenth ^va-nag-pa, rGyal-mcho^^^^^^ 
dbyins-rdo-rje, who was born in 1604, received an i^^'itation in 1610 
to visit “ Kin^ Kho lo ii ”, who appears to have been a Mongol chiol 

of the Koko Nor country (Tucci, TPS., p. 2es ” 

of Altan Khan (E. H. Parker, “ Mongolia ^ter the Genghi , 

JRAS. (China), xliv, 1913, p. 97). The f 

feared that he might be kidnapped and they refused t 

(NT, f. 169) ; but in 1614, ^^tg Da^Sg ”'(? Tsai Seng- 
Mongolia, where he converted Kmg La onmg ^ , j 

a title held by some Turned, Kharachm, and KhaMa ^adm). jn 
1620 there is mention of presents bemg ^ ^ 

Khalkha Khans— presumably Legdan and Altyn ( > 
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Legdaii seems to have "been for a time a dGe-liigs-pa supporter but 
liis later history shows that he was unreliable. 

It appears, therefore, that the Karma-pa Lamas did not neglect 
nor were neglected by the Mongols but they lacked the missionary 
fervour of their rivals ; moreover their influence and energy were 
impaired at this time by various internal dissensions. The 2va-iiag-pa 
rGyal-mchog-chos-dbyins-rdo-rje, who wurs born in ’Gu-log [s^c] 
country, came from his childhood under the control of the two 
ICags-mo Lamas, who displayed open enmity towards the 
2va--dmar-pa Chos-kyi-dban-ph 5 mg and the gTsah sDe-srid Phiin- 
tshogs-rnam-rgyal {NT^ ff. 168, 171). The latter succeeded in 
breaking the power of the ICags-mo Lamas about 1620 but his 
relations with the Zva-nag-pa continued to be strained and almost 
hostile {NT, ff. 173, 174). This rupture was still apparent more than 
twenty years later at the time of Gusri’s invasion when, in spite of 
the common danger, the 2va-nag-pa exptessed disapproval of the 
misdeeds of the then sDe-srid, Karma Bstan-skyon. It may also be 
noticed that in 1640, when representations were made by various 
parties in Tibet to the newly-risen power of the Maiichiis, the gTsah 
ruler commended to their favour only the Zva-dinar-pa and made no 
mention of the Zva-nag-pa. 

These disagreements weakened the moral authority of the 
Karma-pa to the advantage of the d6e-lugs-pa and also made 
inroads on their material position, which depended on the ability of 
the gTsah sDe-rid to maintain his hold over the greater part of 
Tibet. That hold had for some time been subject to attrition. The 
dGe-lugs-pa connection brought many Mongol supporters into 
Central Tibet. There was some sort of armed incursion in 1621 and 
further threatening gestures in 1625 (Tiicci, TP/5., pp. 58, 59). 
dGe-lugs-pa writers gloss over the fact that their eventual triumph 
was secured by a foreign invasion ; but too much should not be 
made of any claim that the opposite side were nationalists defending 
Tibetan independence for the Karma-pa would have used the 
Mongol troops of Arslan Khan against their enemies if they could. 
The story is rather obscure. Arslan’s father Cliogtu (D^asaktu ?), 
a Khalkha khan of the Koko Nor, 'was a supporter of the 
Zva-dmai-pa. It is possible that he sent his son to help the Karma-pa 
to maintain their position ; or Arslan may have set out on a private 
adventure ; but whatever prompted his invasion of Tibet, Arslan 
proved himself an unscrupulous opportunist with an eye only for 
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loot. The Kamia-pa were his first victims. It appears that Ai'slaii 
killed the sixth Zva-dmar-pa in an engagement near ’Dam in 1635 
and that the 2va-iiag-pa had to flee from mTshur-phu. That is what 
I take to be the meaning of the references to Karma chuh ba ” 
and Karma che-ba ” in f. 79 of voL Ja of the fifth Dalai Lama’s 
rNmn-tJiar which Professor Tucci kindly allowed me to consult in his 
fine private library at Eome. The Karma-pa rNmyi4liar, although 
mentioning that the Zva-dmar-pa died about this time, conceals the 
circumstances. After this disaster the Karma-pa succeeded in 
directing Arslan’s violence against the clGe-lugs-pa. The d6e-lugs-pa, 
after suffering some damage, were able to play the same game. They 
won over Arslan, w’’ho again turned his hostility against Karma-pa 
possessions. The late Zva-dmar-pa’s principal official, knowm as 
Zva-dmar Kab-byams-pa, sent a hurried protest to Chogtu who, 
seemingly wfithout compunction, arranged for the execution of his 
own son Arslan. 

About the same time Legdan, Khan of the Chahar, -was won over 
by Chogtu to the Karma-pa side and set out for the Koko Nor area 
to do battle for them but was killed there by the Qosot Gusri Kh an, 
who was then beginning his career as a dGe-lugs-pa champion. The 
Karma-pa were thus deprived of their effective allies among the 
Mongols and Gusri, after clearing up opposition in Koko Nor and 
Ehams, proceeded in 1642 to the invasion of Tibet, the defeat and 
execution of the gTsah sDe-srid, and the establishment of the 
supremacy of the dGe-lugs-pa church. 

The problem of tiding over this reversal of power fell to the lot of 
the tenth 2va-nag-pa, whose imeasy relations with the gTsan kings 
have been mentioned earlier. When he was eight and again some six 
or seven years later there had been an exchange of formal messages 
with the Emperor Shen Tsung (Wan Li), but there is no further 
record of correspondence between the Karma-pa and the Chinese 
court until 1640, when rival parties in Tibet sent letters to the newly- 
established Chbng Emperor seeking to win his support. It was on 
this occasion that the gTsah sDe-srid specially commended the 
2va-dmar-pa to the Emperor. It appears that in reply the Emperor 
addressed a letter to the 2va-dmar-pa (W, W. Eockhill, The Dalai 
Lamas of Lhasa, 1910, p. 12), but perhaps this is a misinterpretation. 
The sixth 2va-dmar-pa, as mentioned above, died or was killed about 
1635 ; and there was some delay in finding bis successor. I wonder, 
therefore, whether the Emperor’s letter may have been intended for 
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the 2va-iiag-pa and' whether the latter also , had addressed the 
Emperor. At all events, before the Imperial letters were received the 
issue in Tibet had been decided in favour of the dGe-liigs-pa. 

rGyal-mchog-chos-dbyins-rdo-rje was a quietist in the tradition 
of many of his predecessors and he does not appear in d6edugs~pa 
records as a figure of any personal importance in their estimation. 
Through the mediation of the Panchen Lama he quickly reached an 
agreement with the Dalai Lama by which the Karnia-pa, in return 
for acknowledging the supremacy of the Dalai Lama, were to be left 
undisturbed in their doctrine and in possession of most of their 
monasteries {NT, f. 177). But this settlement was soon upset by 
“ill-disposed persons’’ and the Zva-nag-pa became mvolved, 
perhaps almost accidentally, in the rebellion by the s6ar-pa against 
the new regime. The sGar-jpa were an East Tibetan clan, perhaps 
originating in the neighbourhood of Karma gDan-sa, from which 
sprang the line of Ein-spuhs princes. Before tlieir rise to power in 
gTsan they had been in close relations with the Karma-pa through 
that sect’s monasteries in Khams. It w^as inevitable that the 
2va-nag-x3a should fall under suspicion, although the rNam4har 
suggests that this was a mistake (f. 179). He was besieged in 
sGar-chen by sKyi-sod and Mongol troops. It is not clear what place 
is meant here by sGar-chen, a term, apparently used with the general 
meaning of “ Headquarters ” or “ Principal Seat It might refer 
to the Karma -pa’s own monastery of mTshur-phu, or to the 
sGar-pa’s castle at Ein-spuns or even to some stronghold in rKon-po, 
in which area the sGar-pa’s rebellion was finally crushed (Tucci, 
TPS., p. 67). The Lama escaped with clifiiculty from scenes of 
slaughter and destruction and eventually found refuge with the king 
of Sa-tham, whose family had long been devout supporters of the 
Karma-pa Lamas. He soon became dissatisfied with the bustle and 
luxury of the Sa-tham court. First he withdrew to a quiet monastery 
and then, displaying his unusual character, be set out into the 
dangerous ’Gii-log country, entirely alone and taking the barest 
necessities, declaring that he intended to visit the new reincarnation 
of the 2va-dmar Lama. He fell among thieves and was robbed of his 
horse and all the rest of his possessions ; but he went on bare- 
footed and in rags, imperturbably begging food and shelter until 
search parties of Ms own followers and those of the 2va-dmar-pa 
succeeded in rescuing him (NT, f. 182). 

In spite of the reduction in his position the Zva-nag-pa was still 
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rnnsidered of sufadent importance to be invited to Cbina by the 
Emoeror in 1653, the year in which the Dalai Lama returned feom a 
visit there He did not accept ; but from Sa-tham, where he had 
settled once more after his solitary adventure, he kept up a corre- 
Ildence with the Imperial court. In 1659 he appears to have sent 
fSSn to tbe Emperor (Eockhill, JRAB., 1891, p 204) and m 
iZ this was followed up by the Emperor “ Shun-rtsi (Shun Ohe : 
Shih Tsu, 1644-1662), who may have welcomed an opportunity of 
Lending his own influence among the Tibetans m order to offset 
:fe powfr of the Qosot Mongols. “ Shun-rtsi” ^ ^ 

offeiL to the Lama a seal, referring to the precedent of the Mmg 
dynasty and seeking to establish himseK as the successor to then 
rations with the Tibetan church. The Lama was not ^ ^ 

any bargaining with temporal powers and T 

Tibetan answer that “ no change appeared necessary , t. 18 ). 

While iGyal-mchog-chos-dbyihs-rdo-rje was m v ua exi 

to-p» iBteteste in Oentml TiW *nd 
tandB of a young and able deputy the 

Graas-na-mchog-dbyan (1617-1658). Accompanied by the ^abs 

drulKin-po-che of sTag-luh, who frequently 

between the Dalai Lama and the old sects, he visited Lh^ m 1653 

to plead for the return of Karma-pa monasteries sequestered 

the sGar-pa’s rebeUion. He succeeded I was 

but not aU, for at Lha-lun and sMra-bo-mchog-pa in 
told that those monasteries had formerly been ^ luss-pa 

taken over by the fifth Dalai Lama. Some 

control was retained even at mTshur-p lu c 5 +atmned 

permanent official of the Yig-tshan (Ecclesiastical Court) station 

there, although his duties now appear to be ^ 

Before his death in 1674 the tenth 2va-nag-pa -^^Jed J.hasa and 
made his peace with the Dalai Lama. Nag;dban-blo-bz , Th^ 
Great Eifth ” Dalai Lama, was bom m a rSm-ma-pa J 

widely believedin Tibet to have beenforallhislifea JP 

of the unreformed sects. This -P-^-^on perh^is ^ 
moderation and tact with which he assumed ^ 

to impose ia 1726. 
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Tlie eleventh Zva-nag-pa, Ye-ses-rdo-rje (1676-1702). had a short 
and uneventful life. A visit to mTshiir-pliii by the famous Regent 
Sahs-xgyas-rgya-mtsho in 1686 suggests a growing ra-pprochement 
between Lhasa and the Karma-pas after the deatli of the fifth 
Dalai Lama. 

The twelfth incarnation, Byan-chub-rdo-rje (1708-1732) also died 
quite young but the rNam-thar has more to record about him. In 
1718 he was taken to Lhasa, where he met the Dziingar leader 
Tshe-rih-don-grub. He was present later when the seventh Dalai 
Lama, bsKal-bzah-rgya-mtsho, arrived at Lhasa in 1720 and he 
met all the leading men of the day — the sDe-srid Stag-rtse~pa ; 
bKra-sis-rtse-pa ; Mongol and Chinese generals ; the Minister 
Khan-cheii and Pho-la Mi-dban. The last-named was a friend worth 
having for he became one of the best rulers Ti])et lias known ; and, 
although he was a sincere follower of the dGe-liigs-pa, he is still 
spoken of with affection by adherents of the older sects for his 
noble and enlightened defence of their freedom against the Chinese 
Imperial edict enjoining persecution of the iinreformed church 
(L. Petech, China and Tibet in the Earhj Eighteenth Century, 
Leiden, 1950, p. 94). The rNarn-iharr records that Pho-la sent 
presents to the 2va-nag-pa on several occasions. The Karma-pa 
Lama was also one of those who mediated a settlement when Pho-la 
invaded Bhutan in 1730 (Petech, op. cit., p. 146). In 1728 the Lama 
had accepted an invitation to visit the Emperor, but before going to 
China he, together with the 2va-dmar-pa, the Si-tu Riii-po-che, and 
other Karma-pa Lamas, went on a pilgi4mage to Nepal and India. 
In 1731 the 2va-nag and Zva-dmar Lamas proceeded to Peking. It 
was an ill-starred visit. Both the Lamas, who had been close friends 
and companions for most of their life, died there in 1732 within a 
month of one another. 

The thirteenth Incarnation, bDucl-'dul-rdo-rje (1733-1797), is 
reputed to have been a famous gter-ston and to have understood the 
language of animals. Most of the space assigned to him in the 
fNam4har is devoted to his conversations with beasts and birds. 
There is nothing of any political significance ; no reference to 
important lay officials or to relations with China. Prom this account 
it would seem that the sect was settling into a staid and venerable 
respectability ; hut that assumption would be premature for the 
fNam4har, with excessive caution, suppresses all mention of the 
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one notorious and disturbing Karma-pa of the day— the last 
Zva-dmar-pa.. 

The ninth incarnation of that line, who was born about 1734, was 
an elder brother of the third Pancheii Lama, Blo-bzan-dpalldan 
ye-ses (1738“-1780).i I have not yet been able to discover his 
personal name.^ The eldest brother in the family was the Panchen 
Lama’s Phyag-mdzod or Treasurer— the '' Chanzo Cusho ” whom 
Bogle knew well at Shigatse in 1776 and Turner in 1783. He also 
was an incarnate Lama and is mentioned in the mam-thar of the 
third Panchen Lama, which I have seen by the kindness of 
Professor Tucci, as Phyag-mdzod Chen-mo Druh-pa Hu-tuk-tu 
Blo-bzah-byin-pa. In Chinese sources he is called Chungpa Hutuktu 
(S. Cammann, Trade Through the Himalayas, 1951, 

p. 73, n. 81). Bogie says that the Chanzo Cusho was a half-brother 
of the Panchen Lama, being a son of the same mother by a different 
father. The mother was a member of the royal family of Ladakh 
{Bogle and Manning, C. Markham, 1859, pp. 139, 84). It is possible 
that the Zva-dmar-pa, too, was a half-brother. The Panchen 
Lama’s nephews, w^hom Bogle calls the Pyn (spun) Cushos ”, were, 
so he says, the sons of another brother who also was a Lama. One of 
this Lama’s daughters, by another wife, was the incarnation of 
rDo-rje Phag-mo (Markham, op. cit., pp. 108, 109). According to 
Bogle, this brother died before 1775. As he had two acknowledged 
wives he may have been a monk of one of the unreformed sects ; 
perhaps he was, in fact, the 2va-dmar-pa whom Bogle may have 
been mistaken ill imderstanding to be dead. 

The discovery of so many important incarnations in the same well- 
connected family helps to explain the Chinese Imperial Edict of 
1793 ivhich sought to regulate the selection of incarnate Lamas 
(Rockhill, Dalai Lamas, p. 55). In this instance it is particularly 
smprising to find one family providing at the same time important 
figures in both the reformed and unreformed sects. 

^ Often described by western and Chinese writers as the sixth Panchen Lama. 
There is no question, even at bKra-sisdhnn-po, that he •was actually third in 
succession from Blo-bzah-chos-kyi rgyal-mtshan (1569-1662) whom his pupil, the 
fifth Dalai Lama pronounced to have been an incarnation of ’Od-dpag-med. The 
ascription to the Panchen Lamas of an extended spiritual lineage, including Indian 
teachers and the Pandita of the Sa-skya sect, is simply a subsequent attempt to 
enhance their prestige vis-d-vis the Dalai Lamas for political ends. 

2 Professor Tucci has informed me that there is a religious work, written 
apparently in the eighteenth century, by a “ 2va-dmar dGe-’dun-bstan’dzin- 
rgya-mtsbo ” ; but it has not yet been possible to establish that this was the name 
of the ninth 2va~dmar-pa Incarnation. 
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THe death of the third PaHcheii Lama at Peking in 1780 set off 
a train of incidents. According to a report written at Kathmandu 
in ,1792 by a .Mnsliin ■ agent of the East India Company ^ the 
2va-dmar-pa immediately fled to Kepal, taking much treasure with 
him (W. Kirkpatrick, An Account of the Kingdom of Nejmul^ 1811 
App. II). It is suggested that he had reason to fear the Chinese 
and suspicions were voiced that the Panchen Lama had been 
poisoned because the Emperor dislilced his great authority in Tibet, 
his independent attitude towards his Chinese suzerain, and his 
relations with the British in India. The invitation to Peking may 
have been intended to remove him temporarily from Tibet and to 
let him understand what the Emperor thought of his activities. The 
Chinese oiflcial account of his death, which is accepted in the Lama’s 
mamrihar Q^nd in a letter from his brother the Phyag-mdzod to 
Warren Hastings, is that he died of smallpox. There is no reason to 
doubt that. This is not the place for a discussion whether the 
Panchen Lama might have been deliberately infected with the 
disease, for even if he had been murdered — which is improbable— 
there is no clear reason why the Zva-dmar-pa should consider him- 
self endangered. 

Chinese sources explain the 2va-dmar-pah flight as due to a 
quarrel with his elder brother when the latter returned from China 
and treated him unfairly by withholding his Just share of the late 
Panchen Lama’s wealth and by persecuting him on account of his 
position as a Lama of the unreformed church. Some such motive is 
indicated by the vindictive hatred directed by the 2va-dmar-pa 
against bKra-sis-lhim-po ; and when distributing pimishments later 
the Chinese clearly held the Phyagnndzod to be largely responsible, 
for they took him captive to China and confiscated his property as 
well as that of the 2va-dmar-pa. Nevertheless, it must be remembered 
that the Chinese had other reasons for dislilmig the Phyag-mdzod^ 
who had taken the leading part in the negotiations with Bogle. 

The origin and course of the whole affair are well examined by 
Professor S. Gammann in his work already mentioned ; and as all 
the principal references are given there I shall not quote them here. 

In Nepal the Zva-dmar-pa was welcomed by the Raja, into whose 
ear he poured incitement against Tibet, recounting in particular the 
wealth of bKra-sis-lhun-po. The Raja was not unwilling to be 
incited. Relations between Tibet and Nepal had been strained since 
the seizure of power by the Gorkhas in 1769 ; and so, in 1788, on the 
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pretext that the Tibetan Goveriiment was behaving improperly in 
matters of currency and frontier dues, a Nepalese army was sent into 
Tibet. It occupied Sel-dlcar rdzoh and the frontier districts of 
Skyicl-groii, Ne-lam, and rDzon-kha. Tibetan and Chinese officials 
negotiated an agreement hj which the Nepalese were bought off with 
the promise of a yearly tribute. The 2va-dmar-pa appeared at these 
negotiations as a representative of Nepal ; and on the Lhasa side the 
representatives included Lamas from Sa-skya and bKra-Ss-lhun-po 
as well as the Minister Bstaii-’dzin-dpal-'byor, of the dGa’-hzi 
family, wdio wms married to a niece of the Zva-dmar-pa (Rockhill, 
Dalai Lamas, p. 56 ). The agreement, reached in 1789 , broke down 
when the Tibetans failed to pay more than one instalment of the 
tribute ; and in 1791 the Nepalese launched a fresh invasion. The 
dGa’-bzi Minister, who was sent to protest, was taken prisoner and a 
Chinese envoy at Kathmandu, wlio demanded reparation, was 
treated with contempt. The Cliinese Government, by now aware of 
the mishandling of affairs by local authorities, dispatched a strong 
force preceded by renewed demands for reparation and for the 
surrender of the 2va-dmar'pa. To this last the Raja replied that 
‘‘ the Lama was the same as himself Later, when the Chinese had 
routed the Nepalese and had throvui their country into alarm and 
confusion, the Raja decided that he would have to give up the Lama, 
hut the latter took his own life by pjoison. That is the story reported 
from Kathmandu while the invasion was still in progress 
(Kirkpatrick, loc. cit.). Chinese sources raise a doubt whether the 
Zva-dmar-j)a’s death was due to poison or to natural causes (Li Tieh- 
tseng, op. cit., p. 244 , n. 153 ) ; but there is no good reason to 
question the account written from Kathmandu at the time. At all 
events, the Zva-dmar-pa escaped the vengeance of his enemies ; but 
his dead body and his followers were handed over to the Chinese. 
Professor Ganimann also says (op. cit., p. 131 ) that the 2va-dmar-pa^s 
Tibetan wife was handed over. G. Imbaiilt Huart, quoting from the 
same sources in Journal Asiatique, 1878 , does not mention this. 

After the 2va-dmar-pa’s death the Chinese brought a curious 
charge against him in the Edict of 1793 already mentioned, where it 
is said : Quite recently Dza-niarpa (Hutuketu) took advantage of 
the internal condition of Tibet to conspire to seize the office of 
Panchen Lama and he stirred up the Gorkhas to take by force of 
arms Tashilhiuipo ...” (RooWill, Dalai Lanms,’^. 56 ). IfRockhilTs 
translation is correct, this improbable allegation casts some doubt on 
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other Chinese statements about the affair. But whatever the causes 
of his action, the 2va-dmar-pa was clearly guilty of treasonable 
behaviour against Tibet and it is not surprising that the Dalai Lama 
forbade any further reincarnation of that line ^ and also confiscated 
the 2va-dmar-pa’s property, including the nionastery of Yans-pa-can, 
which was conveyed to the dGe-lugs-pa monastery of Kun-hde-glin. 

I understand that the memory of the 2va-dmar-pa is kept alive 
by a distinguished family at Kathmandu which looks on him as a 
generous benefactor and recoimts the tradition that he disappeared 
from earth leaving behind him only one leg, the bones of which, 
together with his hoot, are preserved as relics in their house. 

It is not entirely inappropriate that the Zva-dmar-pa liierarcliy 
should end in a blaze of violence. In contrast, the Zva-nag-pa Lamas, 
after they had been displaced from their emiiieiit position by the 
victorious dGedugs-pa, continued to live a succession of quiet and 
gentle lives remote from politics and devoted only to matters of 
religion. Their reputation and moral influence are still high in 
Khams, Sikkim, Bhutan, Nepal, and Ladakh, as well as among the 
nomads of the Byah-thah. The sixteenth Incarnation, Eah-byini- 
rig-pah-rdo-rje, was horn in Khams about 1927. He exemplifies 
the religious calm and the love of wild animals common to many 
of his predecessors ; and he is held in veneration for his powers 
as a gteT’Ston, by which he discovered a store of silver hidden by a 
former incarnation and which he Used to build a new chapel. In 
addition to his kindness in entertaining me and showing me the 
treasures of his monastery of mTsliur-phu, he conducted for my 
benefit the ceremony of wearing the magical black hat of Dus-gsiim- 
mkhyen-pa, which confers “ Deliverance on Sight ’’. The Lama 
seated himself on his throne and the hat was brought in a silk- 
covered box. Two monks took it out, holding it firmly all the time, 
for they say that if it is let go it will fly away by itself. They placed 
it on the Lama’s head and he grasped it with one hand and held it for 
the time it took to count the beads of his rosary as he recited the 
special prayer for the occasion. YTien the hat was restored to its box 
the ceremony ended with a blessing from the Lama. 

Mention of the black mitre woven for Dus-gsum-mkliyen-pa from 
the hair of the Mhha-gro-ma some 800 years ago serves to link the 
present day with the origin of the Karma-pa sect and provides a 
suitable conclusion for these notes. 

^ Although, there h now no 2va‘dmar-pa Lama, Karma-pas like to believe that he 
continues to reincarnate in the person of the Si-tu Rinpoche of dPal-spuhs. 



ZAITIJN’S FIVE CENTURIES OF SINO-FOREIGN 

TRADE 

By D. Howaed Smth 

The modern city of ClTuan-oliou, in the province of Fukien, 
China, and situated near to Arnoy on the Formosa Strait, was 
from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries the chief port for the ocean- 
aohig trade between China and the West, particularly during the 
Sunt' (a.d. 960-1280) and the Yiian (a.d. 1280-1368) dynasties. 
An extensive and lucrative trade vras carried on with Java, Sumatra, 
India, and the Persian Gulf. Through Arabic, Persian, and Syriac 
speaking intermediaries precious products of China found their 
way on to the Emopean markets. In the thirteenth century the city 
of Zaitun, as it was known in the West, excited the admiration and 
wonder of the Polos, the early Franciscan missionaries, and Muslim 
travellers by the size and wealth of its commercial undertakings. 
With the fall of the Mongol (ATan) dynasty about the middle of the 
fourteenth century the city fell on evil times from which it never 
fully recovered, for though some considerable trade was carried on 
during the Ming and Gli’ing dynasties, Ch’iian-chou as an inter- 
national port declined, and its great rival. Canton, grew from the 
rituft that Portuguese traders were allowed to establish themselves 
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the port had so grown in importance that the Arab settlement was 
larger than that in Canton, and the fame of the city had extended 
thronghont the medieval world under the Arab name of Zaitiin. 
A Sung dpiasty topographical reference says that Clf iian-chon lay 
fifty-four stages from the capital, had trading connections witli 
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thirty-six centres beyond the seas, and that within the W’-alls of 
the city five hundred thousand inhabitants lived in eighty •wards. 
Twelfth century contemporary Chinese •writers agree in stating 
that the foreign trade of China wras confined to Canton and Chhiaiv 
chou, if not by law at least hy custom.^ 

The Mongol dynasty which followed, being itself of foreign extrac- 
tion, welcomed foreigners, and the foreign population of Zaitim 
probably reached its peak during the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Indians, Arabs, Persians, and others were allowed to 

1 Ibid., p. 22. 
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follow their own customs, to build their trade factories, spacious 
residences and places of worship, and to purchase land for their 
burial <n:ounds. Brahminism, Islam, Manichaeism, Zoroastrianism, 
Westorfan and Latin Christianity all had their adherents within 
the city. The foreigners lived and traded in comparative peace and 
prosperity and mutual tolerance, under the rule of the Great Khan, 
whose capital, Cambulac (Peking), was several weeks journey away. 
Ch’iian-chou was seriously damaged in the recent Smo-Japanese 

war and its ancient walls were demolished. It was discovered that 

a <^reat number of large stones which had been used durmg the Mmg 
and Ch’ing dynasties for repairing the city walls were en^-aved 
memorial and tombstones of the Simg and Yiian dynasties, ^ong 
the stones, hisoribed not only with Chinese characters but bearing 
imoriptions in Arabic, Syriac, Mongolian, Latin, and other languages 
and clecorated with a variety of religious motifs, there were several 
of undoubtedly Christian origin. From an exhaustive study of the 
Latin inscription on one of the stones, at least the possibility of its 
being the actual tombstone from the grave of Bishop 
Peru'ma, who was bishop of Zaitun about a.d. 1330, is established. 

The Chinese government has now taken m hand the preserva ion 
of these historical monuments. Further research has brought many 
more to light, and over a hundred are now hoiised “ ^he Bumau of 
Culture In 1954 the archaeologist, Chuang Wei Chi (ffi » mh 
went to Ch’iian-chou to make a detailed investigation on the spot 
His purpose was to study the evidences of Sino-forei^ relationskps 

and his work^ has brought to Wan 

testify to the great importance of Zaitun m the S - • 

dynasties, and help to augment in more detad the “ 
given by medieval travellers to China who, if they travelled by sea, 

made Zaitun the port of disembarkation. _ 

Before summarizing the results of recent archaeological investig 

to the port made by early travellers w^ indicate 

importance for the international trade of China 

firi half of the fourteenth century before Christian mtercour , 
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missions, and merchants alike disappear from the field 
the Mongol dynasty totters and comes dovn.” i During this 
the Chinese empire was particularly free from the xenophobia which 
has so characterized her relationships with foreign countries of the 
West over long periods of her history. 

A most interesting account of the city is given by Marco Polo 
who seems to have journeyed to it, in the fii-st instance, overland 
from Fuchow, in which place he found representatives of “ a race 
of people of whom no one knows what Law they follow ; they are 
not idolaters, for they have no idols; they do not worship 'fire- 
they do not profess the Law of Mahomet ; nor do they seem to he 
ChrKtians.”2 Marco came to the conclusion that they were 
Christians, after finding portions of the Psalter among their books ■ 
but they were undoubtedly Manichaeans, who were very numerous 
throughout the^ whole province, and did not altogether disappear 
till the beginning of the seventeenth century.® From Fuchow 
“ at the end of five days one reaches a very large and noble city, 
called Zaitiin. Here is the harbour whither all the ships of India come' 
vith much costly merchandise, quantities of precious stones of great 
value, and many fine large pearls. It is also the port whither go the 
merchants of Manji, which is the region stretching all around. In 
a word, in this port there is such traffic of merchandise, precious 
stones and pearls, that it is truly a wonderful sight. From the harbour 
of this city all this is distributed over the whole province of Manji. 
And I assure you that for one shijiload of pepper that goes to 
Alexandria or elsewhere to be taken to Christian lands, there are a 
hundred to this port of Zaitun. For you must know that it is one 
of the two greatest harbours in the world for the amount of its trade. 
And I assure you that the Great Kaan receives enormous revenues 
from this city and port.” « 

It was from Zaitun that Marco Polo sailed in 1292, in a “ little 
fleet composed of fourteen ships, carrjdng six hundred passengers 
in addition to the crews . . . The whole journey to Hormuz lasted 
over two years.’’ ^ 

Im ThitUr (London, 1015). Now edition, ed. 

oy H. Cordier, vol. 1, p. 172. 

® Aldo Eieoi, TU Travels of Marco Polo transl. into Engl, from the text of L. F. 
lienedetto (London, 1931), p. 261 
’Ibid.,p.xm. 

^ Aldo Hicci, op. cit., pp. 263-4. 

® Ibid, p. viii. 
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Abulfeda (a.b. 1273-1331), tliough lie never went to Zaitmi and 
derived his inforination at secondhand, describes the port as a 
haven of China, and according to the accounts of merchants who 
have travelled in those parts, is a city of mark. It is situated on a 
marine estuary which ships enter from the China Sea. The estuary 
extends fifteen miles, and there is a river at the head of it/’ ^ 

Ibn Batuta {oirca 1347) was greatly impressed by the wealth, 
importance, and size of the port of Zaitun, where he found a strong 
and vigorous commimity of Mohammedan merchants and traders. 
“ The first Chinese city that I reached after crossing the seas was 
Zaitun ... It is a great city, superb indeed, and in it they make 
damasks of velvet as well as those of satin . . . The harbour of 
Zaitun is one of the greatest in the world— I am wrong : it is the 
greatest ! I have seen there about a hundred first-class junks 
together ; as for small ones they were past counting . . . The day 
after my arrival at Zaitun I saw there the nobleman who had been 
in India as ambassador with the presents for the Sultan ... He 
saluted me, and gave information about me to the chief of the 
council, who in consequence assigned me quarters in a fine house. 
I then had visits from the Kazi of the Mohammedans, Tajuddm 
of Ardebil, a virtuous and generous person; from the Sheikh of 
Islam, Kamaluddin Abdallah of Ispahan, a very pious man ; and 
from the chief merchants of the place.” ^ 

Ibn Batuta records that vessels for the ocean-going trade were 
built only at Zaitun and Sinkalan (Canton).^ He also speaks of the 
manufacture of porcelain at Zaitun, a commodity which, even in 
those early times, formed a considerable part of the export trade.^ 
Eecent archaeological research has verified the actual site of the 
kilns, located outside the east gate of the ancient city, and dating 
from the Simg dynasty. 

It was in Zaitun that the Franciscan missionaries of the early 
fourteenth century established a mission, and a bishopric second 
only to the archbishopric of Cambulac (Peking), ruled over by John 
of Montecorvino. Friar John had reached Peking in 1294, shortly 
after the death of Kublai Khan. It was as a result of his representa- 
tions that the Pope chose seven Franciscan friars for the China 
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mission, only three of whom reached their destination. T 
Gerard, Peregrine of Gastello, and Andrew of Perugia in tu 
bishops of Zaitiin.^ 

It was in the year 1313 that, in the city of Zaitiin a rich 
lady did build a large and fine enough chnrc-h, u’hich w< 
into a cathedral by the archbishop himself of his own 
The lady assigned it, with a competent eiido'iTraent t 
provided during her life, and secured by her will at death 
Gerard the bishop, and the friars who were with him, arid 1 
accordingly the first occupant of the cathedral He was 
as bishop hy Peregrine of Gastello, who died in 1322. S 
his death Andrew of Perugia, who had already in 1318 le 
to join the friars at Zaitiin, was appointed to tlie cathedrs 
Being the recipient of a stipend from the imperial treasury, 
on his arrival, “ caused a convenient and handsome chui 
built in a certain gx'ove, quarter of a mile outside the city 
the offices sufficient for twenty-two friars, and with fm 


^win Pmjodas of Zayion (Harvard, 
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fondaGo whicli serves as a depot for all the mercliants. They have 
also fine bells of the best quality 

So it is evident that by the middle of the fourteenth century a 
considerable amount of ocean-going trade in the great port of 
Zaitun was being carried on by Christian sailors and merchants, 
who needed their own mercantile establishment and lodging-house, 
and whose spiritual needs were catered for by the Friars Minor in 
three fine churches. One may surmise that not many Chinese were 
attracted to Christianity, for whatever indigenous church and 
clergy there might have been passed away when the foreigners were 
expelled from the country. The Jesuits, who came to China at the 
end of the sixteenth century, foimd no trace of the Franciscan 
mission. Latin Christianity in the China of the fourteenth century 
was but one of those strange foreign cults (Brahminism, Islam., 
Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism), which were practised by the 
merchants and seamen who swarmed the streets of Zaitun and 
Canton. 

The investigations which Professor Chuang Wei Chi conducted 
in and around Ch’iian-chou in 1964 were no doubt prompted by the 
discoveries of a local Christian schoolmaster, referred to in the 
articles by Professor Foster. Professor Chuang’s researches were 
conducted in nine locations situated in five widely separated areas 
in and about the city. The results of his investigation may be 
briefly recapitulated as follows. 


(1) Discoveries outside the East Gate of the City. 

When, during the demolition of the city walls, the foundations 
in and around the East Gate were imcovered, there came to light 
a great number of large stones, inscribed in various languages, which 
proved on examination to be memorial stones and gravestones 
from the temples and graveyards used by foreigners during the Sung, 
Yiian, and Ming dynasties. The expulsion of foreigners took place 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, and apart altogether 
from wilful destruction and vandalism, their temples and grave- 
yards would inevitably fall into neglect and disuse, until the time 
came when the stones were removed and used for urgent repairs 
to the city wall in the Ming and Chhng dynasties. More than a 
hundred of these stones are now preserved, and others are continually 

1 Yule, op. cit., vol. 3, p, 229. A “ foiidaco ” was a mercantile establishment and 
lodging-house in a foreign country. 
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coming to light, inseiibed with Arabic, Syriac, Persian or Latin 

lettering. 

Outside the East Gate, at a place called Wan Yao Hsiana 
S M), the name “Kiln Yillage ” being significant, ancient liilns 
for the manufacture of porcelain were discovered. The porcelain 
proves the kOns to be at least as early as the Sung dynasty.^ This 
is confirmed by the Oku Fan GJiik, which mentions porcelain and 
silk as being among the chief exports from Ch’uan-chou.^ The date 
of the construction of the kilns was unknown until an important 
reference was found in the clan register of the great Liu family, 
which held many important positions in the life of the city. Li 
A.D. 944, when Liu Tsung Hsiao enlarged the city bomidaries to the 
east, he also established kilns for the manufacture of porcelain so 
as to supply the growing foreign market. 

Durmg the Simg and Yiian dynasties cemeteries and private 
graveyards for foreigners were established outside the East Gate 
of the city. Among the most recent finds is a tombstone inscribed 
m Arabic and Chinese, and extremely well-preserved. A photograph 
in the K’ao Ku T’ung Hsiin ® shows tw^o lines of Arabic, beautifully 
engraved, in addition to a third line of decorative design w hich 
seems to run round the four sides of the tomb. The top line is a 
quotation from the Qur’an 28 : 88, “ Everything perishes except 
His face. To Him belongs the jurisdiction, and to Him you will be 
returned.” The second line, at the end, reads, “ In the name of God 
the Compassionate, the Merciful,” and on the side the quotation 
from the Qur’an 2 : 256, “ God, there is no god but He, the Living, 
the Self-subsisteiit. Slumber does not seize Him, nor sleep. To Him 
belong what is m the heavens, and what is in the earth. "Who 
is he who can intercede with Him except by His permission ?” « 
Not visible m the photograph there is a Chinese inscription which 
reads, “ The deceased, born in . . . died in his thirtj^ixth year, 
and IS peacefully buried here, on the first day of the seventh month 


Wen IFw Ts'an 

Pt.2,cTaSeSMpa^.''“ 1914. 

No. T’ung HsUn (# igf- ^ fi), 1956 , No. 3 (Peking). Plates : pg. 12 , 

indebted to Prof. J. Eobson of Manchester University for 
Identifying and translating these Arabic inscriptions. 
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of the seventh year of the Ta Te period (a.d. 1304). His orphaned 
son, Wn Ying To, in deep sorrow thus commemorates him.” 

According to investigations, many of these stone graves had their 
own individual plots of land. The wealthier foreign merchants 
of the time had the custom of building their own private tombs 
and enclosing them within gardens. It is possible to distinguish 
four of these small areas : one believed to be the grave of Sharif- 
Uddin near the Tung CIran fip) monastery; a second, the 
grave of a military commander named Chin ; a third, the private 
grave of a person called Sai ; and the fourth, a public cemetery 
for foreigners. 

The neighbouring foreign cemetery at Sheng Mu Hsiang 
M M) was, according to the Records of Fulden (Min Shu Chi Tsai, 

# 12 established as a cemetery for Muslims as early as the 
T’ang dynasty. The date given, i.e. before a.d. 627 is incorrect, as 
Chin Chi T’ang in his History of the Muslims in China (Chung Kuo 
Hui Chiao Shih, 4* ^ HI S:), states that Modammedans entered 
China in 629. This cemetery had a very long connection with the 
Muslims, for the Cheng Ho (^ So) stele on the same hill records that 
the Imperial Envoy and Commander-in-Chief, the Grand Eunuch 
Cheng Ho, proceedmg on official business to Hormuz and other 
countries in the Western Ocean, burnt incense here on 31st May, 
1417, in order to secure divhie protection for his dangerous and 
arduous mission. That Cheng Ho was a Muslim seems beyond 
reasonable doubt.^ 

(2) Discoveries within and beyond the West Gate. 

Considerable new knowledge has come to light in respect of the 
east and west pagodas of the great Buddhist K’ai Yiian (^^ %) 
monastery. This largest and most famous of the monasteries of 
Ch’iian Chou was important in the T’ang dynasty. In the reign 
of the empress Wu, between the years 685 and 689, a certain Huang 
Shou Kung (^ "^ ^) gave up his mulberry garden for the establish- 
ment of a monastery. Mulberry groves were planted for the feeding 
of silkworms, and the Huang family, wealthy landowners and 

^ Por references to this stele see Pelliot, Ai'tides in T'oung Pao 31 (1935), p. 314 ; 
32 (1936), pp. 211-212, and Duyvendak, Toung Poo 34 (1939), p. 381. 

See also the discussion of Cheng Ho’s origin in Pelixot, T^oung Pao 31 (1935), 
pp. 274-279. 

Pelliot entertained some doubt as to the reliability of the inscription on the stele, 
but Duyvendak believed that its testimony might be safely accepted* 
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maaufacturers of silk goods, came originally from the neighbouring 
town of Nan-an ^), which was a silk producing town according 
to the Wen Hsien T’ung K’ao (lit Ji; ® #)- During the T’angand 
subsequent periods Ch’uan-chou exported silk as merchandise, and 
paid wadding and piece materials as tribute. Records of a certain 
Hsii (fj:) clan indicate that even down to the Mmg and Oh’ins 
dynasties Ch’iian-chou possessed factories for the manufacture of 
silk goods, which formed a considerable part of the trade. The twin 
pagodas in the grounds of the K’ai Yiian monastery were built on 
the site of earlier wooden structures in the Southern Sung dynasty 
and took twenty-two years to build, from 1228 to 1250. The records 
indicate that they were built as a result of the mutual co-operation 
of Indian and Chinese merchants. There is evidence of Hindu cultic 
influence.^ 

In what has now become the Chung San Park (4» Ul H) many 
cultm'al remains Horn the Southern Sung period have come to light. 
In ancient times the site of this park was outside the city, but was 
incorporated within the city limits in the S. Sung period. Here, as far 
back as 1935, there was discovered a grave dating from the T’ang 
dynasty of the period a.d. 627-650. In the winter of 1954 excava- 
tions carried out in the neighbourhood of this tomb gave remarkable 
evidence of Sung dynasty occupation. A very considerable area, 
which later became waste land, was densely populated and built- 
up in Sung times. In an area extending outside the ancient walls 
from the west gate to the north gate of the city numerous Sung coins, 
porcelain and pottery, bone, glassware, and bronze hairpins, 
animal bones and sea shells, etc., have been found. Six large wells 
supplied the people with water. Stones used in the construction 
of artificial mounds, stone lions, and the foundation stones of 

pillars are widely scattered. 

Outside the West Gate is the famous hill known as the Chiu Jih 
Shan (;tL H llj ) . On the slope of this hill is the most ancient evidence 
of Sino-foreign intercourse, a famous Bnddliist monastery said to 
date from the third century a.d. It is recorded in the Hsii Kao 
Seng Ch uan (-^ ^ •j§), which contains historical notices of 

celebrated Buddhist monks from a.d. 519-665 that a certain Indian 
monk, Chii No Lo T’o (Kulanatha, ^ M B 500-569) came 

^ Eeke and Demieville, op. cit., pp. 90-92. Plate 69fl shows a cow offering milk 
o a ingam . one of two panel reliefs with lingam representations, now in the 
outer wall of a smaD shrine to the N.B. of the K’ai Yuan temple. See p. 21. 
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to reside on this MU and there translated the famous Diamond 
Sutra. 

On the top of this hill is a rare inscription from the Sung dynasty, 
1 from the period 1122 to 1254 a.d. It is a request for favourable winds 
on behalf of the fleets of ships engaged in the ocean-going trade. 
Stone inscriptions of this kind were put up by the bureau in control 
of shipping, the Shih p’o ssu (ifi =^), and record in detail official 
titles and names, 

(3) Discoveries inside and outside the South-East Gate, 

Important evidences of Islamic and Brahmanic influences have 
been found both inside and outside the South-East gate of the city. 
Near to this gate, commonly called the T’ung Huai J||) or T’u 
(W) ^ famous Muslim mosque and the remains of a Brah- 

min temple. The Muslim mosque claims to be one of the most 
important of the ancient mosques of China. An inscription on a 
stone tablet, in Arabic, records that it was built in a.h. 400, that is, 
in the reign of the Sung dynasty emperor, Chen Tsung. It was 
specially built by a muslim from Jerusalem who patterned it on the 
great mosque of Damascus. 

In a notice in the Chu Fan Chih ^ it is recorded that in the Yung 
Hsi period (Smig dynasty, a.d. 984-988), a priest, by name Lo 
Hu-na arrived in Ch’iian-chou by sea. He called himself 

a native of Then Chu (India). The foreign traders, considering that 
he was a foreign priest ff*), vied with each other in presenting 
him with gold, silk, jewels, and precious stones, but the priest 
had no use for them himself. He bought a piece of gromid and built 
a Buddhist shrine (f^ ^ij) in the southern suburb of Ch’iian-chou. 
It is the Pao Lin Yiian (^ ^ 1%) of the present day. 

In an entry recently discovered in the Chin Clan Register 
ft tm) records that a Hindu temple was erected on the 
property of a certain Ch’iao Pfing Chang ^ in the troubled 
times at the fall of the Yiian d 5 masty. Recently much weathered 
Hindu images and inscriptions have been discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood, in the Hindu Temple Pond (H* ^ ’k Eor a long 

time insufficient evidence made it impossible to determine the nature 
and date of this temple, but in view of recent research it is now 
possible to make a fairly reliable identification. 

The Chu Fan Chih also records that in Sung times an official 


^ Op. eit., pt. 1, p. 2lh, 
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called Shih ISTa-wei constructed a cemetery to the south 

east of the city. “ A foreign trader by name Shih Na-iv^ei, an Arab 
by birth, established himself m the southern suburb of Ch’iian 
chou. Disdaining wealth, but charitable and filled with the spirit 
of his western home, he built a cemetery in the south-east corner 
of the city as a last resting place for the abandoned bodies of foreiqi 
traders.”! In the course of his investigations Professor Chuanv 
came across three small ponds outside the south-east gate in which 
lay several tens of white stone grave-slabs, in close proshnity, and 
only revealed because of the shallowness of the w^ater due to drought 
Professor Chuang surmises that these, too, are from the graves of 
foreigners of the Sung djnasty. In one of the ponds was a huge stone 
pillar, probably from a church or temple. Nearby was found a 
grave-slab completely covered with Arabic, and two smaUer stones 
with Arabic mscriptions. Another stone, inscribed with Chinese and 
some unidentified language, was evidently the tombstone of some 
great official of the Yiian dynasty who controlled the affairs of the 
Manichaeans and Christians throughout Kiang-nan in South 
China. The inscription is dated a.d. 1313.2 
Not far away, outside the South Gate among another group of 
gravestones, was discovered a stele which had been erected in the 
Yiian dynasty to a great official. He had been an officer for foreign 
affairs, and had travelled as far as Hormuz on the Persian gulf 
had had audience with the Persian king Hasan, taking and bringing 
back rich presents on behalf of the Khan. 

This area beyond the South-East Gate was, in ancient times, a 
place of great importance in the life of the city. It w^s here that the 
great families had their residences. From here Marco Polo set sail, 
and also the war-ships which went out on expeditions against Java 
and Japan. Here stood the famous inscription recording the names 
of 120 large monasteries throughout China, where prayers were 
offered for the success of the J ava expedition. This is one of the most 
important Buddhist memorials of the Yiian dynasty. 

(4) Discoveries outside the South Gate. 

On the Hua Piao Hill ^ [Ij) near to the river there stands a 
stone temple with the name “Thatched Monastery (:^ ^)”. 

! Op. eit., pt. 1, p. 246. 
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111 the central hall of this temple there is a most unusual Manichaean 
stone image, possessed of a halo. On the stone is inscribed, '' The 
disciple Ch’eii Ch’i-tse of the town of Hsien Tien has piously erected 
this holy image of the teacher, with the prayer that the deceased 
ancestors will soon be born in the Buddha-land. Dated, the month 
of fasting in the fifth year of Chih Yiian (1339). There is a further 
inscription, dated 1436, reading “ The illustrious image of the most 
high and perfectly true Maui, who exhorts you to meditate on purity 
and light, and to strive with all your might after wisdom’’. The 
Records of Fukien (Min Shu Chi Tsai, ® # f £ ft), state that in 
Ch’iian-choii there was the tomb of the T’ang dynasty teacher of 
the law, Hu Lu (P^ jfl^). If, as seems probable, Hu Lu was a Mani- 
chaean, then the Manichaean religion entered China both by the land 
route across Asia and also by the sea route, Ch’lian-chou being the 
important port of entry. 

(5) Discoveries outside the South-West Gate, 

To the south--west of Ch’uan-chou there are two gates, one called 
the Water Gate (yjc ), and the other called the New Gate (fjf ). 
On the road to the Water Gate are to be found traces of the great 
shipping establishments of the Sung, Yiian, and Ming dynasties, and 
of the maritime customs house, together with an ancient stele with 
extremely worn and indistinct Arabic lettering. 

Outside the New Gate there is a stone bridge, called '' Floating 
Bridge ('^ ;j^) ” or '' Flowing Bridge (|g ^) It was one of the 
ten great stone bridges of the city in the Southern Sung dynasty. 
Nearby there is a stone conical pillar, which is in fact a phallic stone 
used in Hindu worship, and similar to those connected with Saivism 
common throughout Southern India. 

From his survey Professor Chuang draws the conclusion that 
evidences of Sino-foreign cultural and trade relationships in Ch’iian- 
chou are prolific. He believes that further researches on the historical 
material already gathered will bear fruit in a more exact knowledge of 
a period when foreigners were welcome guests in China. We should 
like to know how far his research has thrown light on the Franciscan 
Mission, but on that point Professor Chuang’s article is silent. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ISMATLIS 


By'A. S. Teittois’' 

The Twelver Shi'a says that the imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq disiaherited 
his son Ismadl for drtuilienness and gave the succession to another, 
Musa al-Kazim. Others argued that once an imam always an imarn 
and continued to recognize Ismadl. Prof. Bernard Lewis has 
pointed out that there are hints at something worse than drunken- 
ness, perhaps heresy. Sunni writers represent the Isina'ilis as 
godless with seven stages of initiation leading up to a repudiation 
of all religion hut this is due to a misunderstanding and to the belief 
that every secret doctrine must be evil. Till recently, the Isma'ilis 
kept their books hidden from the profane and this secrecy still 
persists but some of their books have now been published though 
the texts are usually corrupt and need the oral tradition of inter- 
pretation to explain them fully. 

The doctrine is a mixture. The philosophy is the usual brand of 
Neo-Platonism current among the Arabs, with variations. God 
cannot he Imown ; it camrot be said that He is or that He is not 
because His existence is other than any existence which men can 
understand. The highest which human reason can reach is the first 
reason which is created and not an emanation from the absolute. 
The argument is that the source of an emanation must be complex 
because it both resembles the emanation and is different from it, 
therefore, the first reason must be created. On the other ha-nd 
To ask how the first thing came into being is impossible because 
intelligences are posterior to it. Reason, when it asks what comes 
before it, is at a loss for it needs to get outside itself and in so doing 
ecomes ignorance. If an intelligence could and did acquire this 

owledge, it could create out of nothing, just as a craftsman 
can make things in spite of obstacles. 

What follows the first reason is an emanation from it ; the world 
soul, eight other spheres with their intelligences and the four 
e ements. Details are not always consistent ; the most elaborate 
account does not use the term “world soul” which elsewhere is 
app le to the tenth reason (intellect), the immediate governor of 
the suhlmiary world, the ‘‘ active reason ’’ of the philosophers. It 
seems that active reason is not known to this sect. The technical 
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term for creation ” comes from tke root which gave orthodox 
theologians their name for heresy ” ; it means '' to iimovate 
This philosophy and cosmology are proved true because they are 
parallel to the religious system. 

The first existent as reason is connected with the absolute ; as 
the object of reason it is connected with its own essence by com- 
prehending it. So it has two aspects : — 

(1) as reason, the higher aspect, it is the Pen (Koran 

- .. . 68 , 1 ). , 

(2) as reasoned, it is potential reason and receptive; 
it is the Tablet (Koran 85, 22) and matter {vXr]). 

As No. 1 it is agent ; as No. 2 it is potential, something done. 
Its comprehension of itself is not something lower than itself, 
e.g. like the production of matter. It is the unmoved mover ; 
what is below it strives upwards to it in desire. There is nothing 
above it which it can desire. 

This first existent is the first reason (intelligence), created but not 
from substance, active but not in a substance separate from, itself. 
It is the noblest of all that is created so its thought must be the 
noblest of all thoughts, i.e. it thinl^s only itself. It must be perfect, 
otherwise there would be defect in the absolute, unchangeable and 
therefore not of this material world and unique, for if there were 
another perfect being, the first existent would be perfect in some 
aspects only, not in all. It had a beginning but has no end ; it has 
life with all that life involves, it is the first Jiadd (see below), the 
proximate angel (Koran 4, 170) and the Pen. In its essence it is 
the deed, the doer, and the thing done. 

Another formulation. It has two aspects, as thinker and object of 
thought ; No. 1 is nobler than No. 2 and is unique ; No. 2 is a pair 
and produces two : — 

(a) reason in act, the first emanation, the Pen (cf. above). 

{b) potential reason which is matter and form, being double 
like the two aspects from which it came ; it is the Tablet. 
It does not proceed from the first existent by direct intention. 
(All this is proved by the analogy in religion of the Speaker.) 

The first existent has one essence but ten aspects ; truth or fact, 
first existent, one, perfect, complete, eternal, intelligent, wise, 
strong, and alive. The second existent has all these. The first aim 
of the first intelligence is to consider itself, not to produce something 
else ; it acts through the second existent. 

JEAS. OCTOBEE 1958 
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Several worlds are distinguished. The creational includes tie 
fundamentals of the universe so it corresponds more or less to a 
world of Platonic ideas. Other names for it are the holy world 
that of reason and that of spirit. The creational carcase, possessed 
by the universal Adam, is the origin of mankind. The foim of this 
world is a stature like the letter alif, an upright straight line. 
It includes the intelligences of the spheres from the thud to the 
ninth ; the work of these seven karvJn (cherub) intelligences is to 
praise and magnify the creator beside looking after' their own 
spheres and those below them ; they are in the spiritual world and 
influence the corporeal. “ Karubl is explained as coming from a 
root meaning “ trouble ” ; they have passed beyond all anxiety. 

The world beneath the spihere of the moon is the world of nature 
of becoming and decay, the corporeal. Arabic has two words for 
body and makes two adjectives, jirmdul and jismdm, and dis- 
tinguishes two worlds ; which is more than I can do. 

The world of religion is parallel both to the spiritual and to the 
natural world. , 

Sometimes Islam comes into its ovti. IVhen God wills a thing, 
He says to it Be (kun), which, of course, lias only two letters 
which are written. The K and X have a cabbalistic value. The 
divme command is a mystery hidden between the K and X which 
conespond to the Pre-cedent and the Poilower j K. is an upper 
letter which helps, N a lower which asks for help. The active upper 
Letters are proximate angels, the earliest emanations from the first 
emanation, the Follower, which is sometimes called the world soul ; 
they are disembodied intelligences. By a Letter an act proceeds 
from its author, the form from matter, the effect from its cause and 
the soul from reason. 

The universe including the second existent does not arise from the 
nrst by dnect intention. Some things are by direct intention; 
e.g. the place of the sim in the fourth sphere is to make animal 
life possible ; were it in the highest sphere, the earth would be too 
cold and, if m the lowest, it would be too hot for them. 

The emanation, which is indicated by the Tablet receives from the 
1:611 forms which are called matter. 


ReVELATIOjNT 

It makes known universals and works in several ways. 

( 1 ) It does not work through a sensory medium but comes 
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as light from the holy world brought by an angel. It i^jay be 
compared to sparks and is the highest form. 

(2) Through a sensory medium. 

{a) Peculiar to one person who sees or hears while those 
near by perceive nothing. This is called hUyal 

(imaginatioii). 

(6) Common to all men tliough only those confirmed in 
religion know the implications of the inessao*e * 
e.g. the evidence of creation to the creator. There are 
forty-six modes of this form of revelation. 

If the means of revelation Imow not what they do, it is called 
fath opening 

This idea of revelation is taken from the Koran (42, 60) God 
speaks by suggestion, from behind a veil or by sending a messenger. 
The three are : 

(1) JiM (exertion) manifests rational forms by means of 
the world soul, is submissive to it and admits its inability to 
apprehend the being of the eternal cause. It reveals universals 
which need to be explained by particulars and may come to 
worthy souls in waking or sleep. 

(2) Fatli comes from behind the veil and is less than jidd ; 
it brings images which, like writing, convey meaning. One, 
who is confirmed in his faith and illumined from the holy 
world, understands from it what others do not. 

(3) Khiydl is a subtle self-existent something ; it is like 
the imam who puts into the soul of the Argument divine effects 
and rational knowledge which guide to spmtual places without 
any corporeal medium. It comes to sight or hearing, perhaps 
in the shape of a man who is the holy spirit, Gabriel. The 
sensations of the recipient are as vivid as dreams and he con- 
verses with angels, being like them in perfection as he is an 
emanation and illumined. The body of such an one sometimes 
rebels against the message. 


Eeligion 

There are six epochs {dmvr) each of a thousand years in the life 
of the world and each begins with an apostle called in the language 
of the sect a Speaker {mtiq ) ; they are Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad who with the Mahdi make up the 
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mystic seven. Between them are thirty prophets. Under each 
Speaker is a Foundation (asas) who is to him as the female to the 
male ; their names Seth, Shem, Joshua, Simon, Peter, and ‘Ali 
V'ho is also called the Door {bah). Another version omits Seth 
because Adam did not bring a law and therefore had no need of a 
Foundation. The Foundation is also called the Silent. Apparently 
belonging to another cycle of ideas, the imderstudy of a prophet is 
a Delegate (wasi) ; thus ‘Ali was the Delegate of Muhammad. 
In the last epoch which began with Muhammad, the leadership 
in religion belongs to the imam who is the descendant of ‘Ali, the 
Foundation. Each imam has his Argument Qiujjo,) who stands to 
him in much the same relation as the Foundation to the Speaker 
and imder him are Preachers (dm) with two lower grades. Starting 
from the Speaker there are seven grades of believers. This epoch 
ends with the Mahdi who is sometimes named the Finisher (mutimn) 
and he with the six imams are the seven moitliani of Koran 15, 87. 

A favourite term is Imdd (edge, limit, definition) ; it is defined as 
the oiganized hierarchy of religious teachers but this applies only 
to the lower Hadds. These are the saints ; or, the seven grades of 
believers ; or, the tenth and last of the lower Hadds, the Mahdi with 
the prophet. Delegate and the seven imams ; or, the nine or twelve 
corporeal Hadds (I cannot find out who or what these are). 

There is no road to knowledge of the upper Hadds except through 
the corporeal. God made the upper Hadds intermediaries between 
Him and His creation. The first intelligence is the first Hadd; 
the Word, Pre-cedent and Follower are three others though some 
omit the Word. Others are the three forms of revelation, sometimes 
termed spiritual Hadds. They are also called karubl. They are 
seven or five ; in the latter case they are the first existent the Pen, 
the receiver of forms the Tablet and the three modes of revelation. 
True worship is by knowledge of the spiritual Hadtls, the angels. 
The lower are parallel to the upper so the prophet corresponds to 
the universal reason, the attributes of which are transfeiTed to the 
prophet and to his deputy, the imam. ‘Ali himself was not an imam. 

In the world of body (nature) the Speaker has two aspects ; 
to the holy world, because his nobility, which is his second perfection, 
comes from it ; and to the natural world because his essence, which 
is his first perfection, comes from it. 

^ the world of religion he is the begiimmg of his epoch and all 
others m it depend on him. He is perfect and cannot lose his 
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perfection so corresponds to the first existent in the creational 
world. When he comes into this world, its substances come to rest 
and divine confirmation comes to his Foundation from the Follower 
by the three modes of revelation. In the sphere of law and enact- 
ment he is the principle in which the Hadds are consummated and 
from which the book exists. He needs no help in drawing men into 
the fold of religion. 


The soul has come down into this world and its duty is to rise 
again. The movement of the senses to receive external forms is the 
cause of imagination ; these perceptions and the soul form one, a 
sensational soul which tends downwards imless supported from with- 
out. The soul is one of which the vegetal, animal, and rational are 
facets. Reason and it are simple substances ; soul derives from 
reason by a Letter, like any effect from its cause, submits to it and 
manifests rational forms by making corporeal combinations. Or, 
the soul is intellect which receives form ; the spirit is the form and 
soul and spirit become one. The permanence of the soul is due to a 
supply of loiowledge from the source of revelation for, when a man 
obeys the call of faith, he obtains a lasting form which unites with 
the soul in the hereafter and is the cause of his reward. In the here- 
after the holy spirit gives life to the soul. In the sphere of reason 
the understanding soul and the thing understood are one but in the 
realm of matter, two. Again, the soul is life taken out of the world 
of nature, ascending to the figures like the letter aUf and spirit is a 
substance (or, help) coming from the holy world through the Hadds, 
which joins souls to save them from the darkness of the bodies 
wherein they are bound. 

The first perfection is the human form, given by the medium of the 
spheres and elements through the power of growth ; the second 
perfection is given by providence through the Hadds by means of 
religious duties and true allegorical knowledge which are possible 
only to sincere devotion. An infant is a potential soul. 


Pakallels 

Correspondences play a great part in the doctrine ; the tides 
symbolize fluctuations in the success of Isma'ili preaching. 

When the absolute created the subtle spiritual and the dense 
material worlds and produced various creatures^ mineral, vegetable, 
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and animals wHcli culminate in the creational body and the cream of 
meiij the best of them' were twenty-eight persons (or, classes) by 
whom the mercy of .God and kiiowdedge of Him reached, men.' '■! 
symbol of these is the- alphabet of twenty-eight letters by which any 
language can be learned and to which there can be no addition. 
But five spiritual letters are added to these, making a total of 
thirty-three, sufficient for all tongues. The best of the twenty-eight 
is that who (or, which) is the beginning of thought and the end of 
action to whom moving things move and in whom immovable things 
rest, possibilities become actual and the office of imam .becomes a 
cause, a natural and religious bond, a divine vehicle and a human 
covering. 

The moon receives light from the sun in twenty-eight stations, 
so the alphabet has twenty-eight letters. 


Religion Cbeation 

Knowledge of the unity of God ; Spiritual world with its angels ; 
its angels abide in the presence of its abode is in the Pre-cedent, 
the imam who fixes the Hadds. 

The Argument of ■ the great • Existence in the presence of the 
imam; the mahdi ; Ks angels are Follower; its abode is the Tablet, 
the Hadds ; he is their abode. 

Exoteric knowledge ; its angels Jirmani world situated in the 
are men versed in the knowledge outermost sphere, 
of revelation. 

The several Ma’dhun. The four elements ; the first is 

; , - ether, ; the fi.ery ; the angels are 
djilin. ■ . 

Simple believers. Metals. 

Ma’dhun, in whose soul religious Plants, 
ideas (images) grow. 

Preachers. 

Speaker stands in two relations ; 
to the world of spirit, to that of 
body. 

Delegate in two relations ; 
appointed by designation (nass), 
as deputy. 

The book is the source of laws 
from which the imams bring all 
knowledge. Six laws ; Adam 
brought the first and Muhammad 
the last. 

Law and obedience to it. Body through which the soul 

works. 


Animals.,',' 

First .exis.tent in two; to the 
absolute, to its own essence. 


Second existent in act is like 
the . Delegate, ,in potentiality is 
like matter which corresponds to 
the hook. 

Matter is the material of the 
heavens, earth and all creatures. 

Six metals, tin, lead, copper, 
iron, silver, gold. 
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Eeligion 

WorsMp, external, and internal. 
Seven Speakers and seven 
imams. , 


Twelve Preachers and twelve 
veils. 

The Speaker instructs the 
Delegate who is the place where 
his knowledge sets. 

The Foundation looks to the 
Speaker as the place w^here his 
knowledge rises. 

The Speaker moves himself. 

Four ranks are below the imam, 
three teaching and taught, one 
(the simple believer) taught. 


1,85 

Ceeation 

Mght and day. 

Seven planets and seven 
spheres. 

Seven powers in the body, 
attractive, holding, digestive, re- 
pelling, feeding, growing, imagina- 
tive. 

Twelve months, signs of the 
zodiac and orifices of the body. 

The outer sphere moves to the 
west. 

The second sphere moves to the 
east. 

The outer sphere moves itself. 

Four substances are below the 
spheres, three active and passive, 
fire, air, and water ; one passive, 
earth. 


Religion 

Religion is the opposite of nature for what comes first in it is last 
in nature and vice versa. Creative reason is first in nature and the 
last in religion ; perceptions are first in religion and reasons are 
apprehended last. Man is responsible only for what he knows and 
understands but he must know how he has come short in his duty 
and overtake it by repentance. If God takes a virtuous man to 
heaven, he must also take his teacher— unless some deadly sin 
prevents it. The righteous are punished for venial sins in this world 
though the wicked may escape here. As the believer performs the 
double worship ; externally by deeds in accord with the law which 
produce virtue and suppress vice, and internally by full laiowledge 
of |>henomena, the decrees of God, His angels, books, prophets, and 
apostles, and by obedience which gives knowledge of what has 
gone before and comes after, he deserves to live near to God. The 
believer rises from allegorizing the knowledge of customs and 
duties to knowledge of the great epochs and what is above the angels. 
Knowledge of the great and small epochs, the judgment, reward, 
punishment, heaven, and hell is necessary (hituitive) like knowing 
that twice three is six. Man cannot reach this till he is no longer 
dependent on sensations and is obedient to the law. 

Religion has two bases, the book and the Foundation who preserves 
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tlie book ; tbe Foundation is complete in essence but imperfect 
in act for he needs the book and the law through which he works oa 
men. The lower Hadds need a teacher ; prophets, Delegates and 
imams are men in act. Possibility of being is the first perfection 
then something is added which turns the possiblity into necessity’ 
the second perfection. The soul at the stage of sensation is a material 
(uAij) intelligence, a term not confined to the Isma'ilis. 

Scholars of the crowd, i.e. all except the Isma'iiis, are blind and 
right guidance contradicts what the crowd has agreed on. 

In addition to publishing the message, it is the duty of the preacher 
to correct his charges, if necessary punishing them by sending them 
to Coventry, testing them in their persons or property, dis^acing 
them in public or private, flogging them or putting them to death 
and trying the nearest relative or friend by making pim the 
executioner. 

The Isma'ili world was divided into twelve provinces, called 
islands, each under a Preacher. 

The Mahdi 

The coming of the Mahdi, the last of the imams, was foretold by 
all Speakers, apostles, and prophets ; he comes, goes into occulta- 
tion and then comes again. Each imam had an adversary but he is 
too powerful for any to oppose him. He is one of the gates of paradise, 
is all purity and light and the object of his coming is to draw out 
the best that is in the world and raise it with himself into the upper 
world. One view is that his followers are united with him— -almost 
into one person for he is the universal soul. At his appearance his 
enemies are slain and noxious animals perish. The common opinion 
is that he will take over the task of the tenth intelligence, the ruler 
of this world, though another raises him to the rank of second 
existent above the seven karubis and the twelve spirituals which 
are Jidd, Fath, Kiiyal, Miiakar, and I^akir (the agents of punish- 
ment in the tomb), Ridwan and Malils: (rulers of hell), -jiialahut, 
Khidr, a living one and a giver of life. 

i^other view is that the tenth intelligence works for the 
deliverance of those who have descended into matter and delivers 
the Mahdi ; he in turn delivers one whom he leaves as his deputy 
in the world. As a rule the Mahdi brings in tlie end of the world ; 
apparently it continues after him. This extract from a versified 
account of Isma'ili doctrine seems to refer to the Mahdi. 
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The cream of the bodies’ parts, the “ -wind-soTil ” the most subtle 
part of mail after the soul, ascended on the third day to the plain 
of the world of super-bodies and reached the land of bliss at the end 
of the appointed time. It was cast down from high heaven into 
pure water or a most useful tree, vine, apple, or palm, falling like 
dew. The most pure leader fed on it though no other gave heed to it ; 
liis wife fed on some of this exalted matter till, when the leader had 
intercourse with the virgin and they met in marriage (a duty none 
can refuse) for they — ^being among men as a ruby among stones— 
were akin to them so that offspring was possible. Both brought out 
to the pure place what remained in them of this noble cream. 
She waited till the term of the months when the creation of the 
fragrant (?) form was complete and the Creator allowed it to pass 
from the darkness of the womb into the free air. This was the 
desired climax at the stage of unity — ^fixed, made known, obeyed. 
Humanity was made one with deity at the appointed time. . . . 
The temple (? body) of this first leader was raised to the highest 
place, near to the One, the Hearer, the Lord of the world of nature. 
This is far from orthodox Islam. 


The Imam. 

For the ordinary believer the imam was the source of 
The imam sees by divine illumination, he is a sign, name, and 
of God who can be approached only through him ; to obey him is to 
obey God. Without him there is neither mercy nor pardon ; by 
laiowledge of him those, who are saved, are saved and for 
it those perish who perish. Though he knows all, the 
ought to tell him all about himself and no criticism of him is 
mitted. No one may teach anyone about religion without the 
permission of the prophet’s deputy. The imam unites in his person 
the offices w^hich guard the law and spread knowledge of it. The 
believer derived from the Preacher, the Preacher from the Argument, 
the Argument from the imam, the imam from the Foundation and 
he from the Speaker. This hierarchy had always been ; thus Adnan, 
an ancestor of the northern Arabs, was imam after Moses and Shu'aib 
was his Argument. In the Koran Shu‘aib was a prophet. The imams 
are the children of the Foundation, in this 
Muhammad went up to heaven he saw an 
He was told that the angels were so 
created this angel to satisfy their desire. 
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One, who has the right to speak to the iinani, may speak to him 
directly, others must ask leave. It is a duty to thank these agents of 
God's goodness and to obey them till any initial im willingness 
becomes delight in service and doubt Ijeeomes knowledge or, at 
least, admission of ignorance in face of their liiglier knowled,tye. 
The law is that one-fifth of all booty belongs to the prophet ; all 
earnings are booty so one-fifth must be given to the imam. He is 
more troubled for what his followers siifter for Gk)d’s sake from 
their enemies than are the followers tliernselves. 

The imam is manifested in his unitary substantiality in the 
epoch of manifestation and is hidden in his l}iiiary stage, the stage 
of the apostles in the epoch of occiiitation. As riuml)ers are derived 
from the unit, so apostles originate from the imam wlio is in the 
beginning in the epoch of manifestation and tinallv end in him 
in that of occultation. 

The imam is from the command (of (hxl), His veil ^vho appears 
with Him in this world is the excellent human person. Through 
him apostles are sent, prayers are orieiited, laws im].)osed, and he is 
the command of the great Lord, his universal generosity, the guarded 
substance, the hidden secret, the source of created things, the cause 
of all inventions, the leader of those wlio know things Immaii and 
divine, the light of wanderers, in whom is the light of all. By him 
the worlds of nature and religion are ordered, for our deliverance 
he dwelt in the lower existence and became friendly to us in one of us. 
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Kitabu ’l-Hawi FI 't-Tibb. By Muhammad b. Zakariyya ar-Eazi. 
Three parts, pp. 290, 269, 297. Osmania Oriental Publications 
Bureau, Hyderabad. 1955. 

The text here presented is different from that behind the Latin 
version of the thirteenth century, showing both additions and omissions. 
On common ground the Latin sometimes agrees with variants given in 
the notes to this edition ; p. 30, I. 8, mi^da but maq^ada in margin 
and Latin f . 1 v ; and p. 40, 1. 10 omits the yahudl of the margin, the 
Judaeus of the Latin f. 2r. The book is little more than a list of diseases 
and remedies for them, working from the head downwards ; these three 
parts deal with complaints of the head and teeth. Much of it is quotation 
from earlier doctors though ar-Eazi does not hesitate to express his own 
opinion ; thus he spurns an Indian idea that headache may be caused 
by worms in the head. The text is said to be based on several MSS. 
but only one is named. 

A. S. Tritton, 


Islamic Occasionalism ; and its Critique by Averroes and Aquinas. 

ByM. Fakhry. pp. 220. George Allen and Unwin, 1958. sh. 21. 

One side of MiisHm life was strife between religion and philosophy ; 
the second taught that the world was eternal, the first that it was 
created. To support their belief the rehgious said that there was no 
causal connection between phenomena, which lasted only for a moment, 
that God was the only agent and was continually creating everything 
anew. This is the occasionalism of the title. The philosophers, whose 
faith was usually suspect, opposed this atomism. Averroes and 
Maimonides were the most severe critics of these doctrines. They 
argued that the reduction of the world and of man to an exhibition of 
divine activity where all was arbitrary custom did not add to the glory 
of God but made it impossible for man to know Him. Still less did the 
arguments of the religious prove that the world was created. The 
religious stressed the will of God, the philosophers His wisdom but 
neither gave a reason why He should have created anything ; it was 
left to Aquinas to show that it was due to His overflowing goodness. 
This is not a book to be read in a bus ; in much of it the author has 
dealt with abstruse subjects in plain language but elsewhere small 
deviations from English usage make it hard to follow the argument. 
There are some misprints and the repetition of as it were ’■ suggests 
that the author was not entirely sure of himself. A book to be studied. 

A. S. Tritton. 
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Le Systems. Philosophique bes Mu'tazila (Premiers Pemseurs de 
l’Islam). By A. Naber. pp. Beyroiitii : Editions les 
Lettres Orientales, 1956. 

Kitab al Intisar. By al-Khayyat. Translated by A. M. Nader.' 
pp. 175 + 156. Same publisber. 1957. 

The group of thinkers known as the MiiTazila called themselves the 

people of unity and justice ”, unity meaiiing that God is one and 
indivisible. Dr. Nader derives their whole system of thought from these 
two principles. Earlier members of the group held that man by the use 
of reason could and must know about God and that revelation could 
only corroborate reason and not coiitiadict it ; later, some taught that 
revelation could add to what reason knew, so that it was said of one, 
“ had he had God’s grace, he had been orthodox.” As the Koran applies 
many adjectives to God, powerful, seeing, hearing, etc., popular Islam 
was led by the i\xab worship of words to say that, as God knows, 
He must have knowdedge, so they postulated a quasi-independent 
existence for this divine knowledge. The MuTazila regarded this as an 
infringement of the divine unity and therefore denied this quasi- 
independence. Consequently, they could not admit that the Koran, 
the word of God, which had a separate existence, was in His essence 
from all eternity; so they said that it was created and this became one 
of the chief accusations against them. The uniqueness of God made 
it hard to explain creation ; a creator could only make something 
which in some way was like himself but '' He is like nothing else and 
nothing is like Him ”, so some argued that everything in the world had 
had some kind of being before it was created, that '' the non-existent 
is a thing ”, and creation meant that God gave reality to these airy 
nothings. The physical world w'ent its own wmy once it was created, 
cause and effect being determined by the nature of things. Interest in 
physics was limited to its bearing on metaphysics. 

The idea of justice made the MuTazila insist on the freedom of the 
will ; God could not re'ward the good and punish the bad if men were 
only machines moved by a higher power. The author contradicts 
himself; in one place he speaks of men creating their actions and in 
another that men make decisions which set external forces in motion, 
they do not create their acts. He remarks that the MuTazila anticipated 
Kant in building much of their system on the basis of morals. According 
to the orthodox the freedom of the will meant that man created his 
acts, so the MuTazila, who believed in millions of creators, were worse 
than the Magians and Christians who believed in two and three respec- 
tively, All authorities say that the problem of sinning Muslims was 
one of the cheif concerns of the MuTazila ; Dr. Nader repeats this state- 
ment at the beginning of his book and says nothing about it ; apparently 
it was not as important as it is said to have been. The author seems 
not to know the latest work done in France and England and it may he 
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that he rates the Mu'tazila too highly as thinkers. He often refers to 
resemblances to early Greek thought though it is doubtful if they arc 
due to borrowing. The Arabs kept the ideas of soul and spirit separate 
(though the dividing line was uncertain) ; Dr. Nader confuses them. 
The doctrine of capacity {istitd'a) is omitted ; it is the application of 
power to a particular act and, as will directs power, capacity is a 
superfluous notion. There are signs of carelessness; the same man 
appears as Abu 1-Hudhayl, Abul-Hudhayl, Abul-Hudhayl, and 
A. Hudhayl. One may not always agree with the writer but one cannot 
deny that he has wiitten a careful and thought-provoking book. 

The Muhazila were condemned as heretics, so their books disappeared 
and most of what we know of them is derived from their opponents. 
Only one of their books has survived and that is a refutation of a 
refutation. This was published some years ago by Nyberg with 
a valuable preface in Arabic. Dr. Nader has republished this text with a 
translation of it and of the preface. There is only one MS. of the book. 
The editor has changed Nyberg’s text in one place, certainly rightly 
and his version is readable. Sometimes it is open to criticism ; an 
active verb is turned into the passive, a plural is translated as singular 
(with a loss to the sense), and the third line of the verse on p. 81/68 
is not understood ; it should be : What has Jahm to do with the pious 
and learned 'Amr ? The editor has numbered the sections and instead 
of explanations has given references to the Systhne. Some notes on the 
text would have been welcome but it is churlish to end with a complaint. 

A. S. Trittoj^ 


Qumran Studies (Scripta Judaica II). By C. Eabin. pp. ix + 135. 

Oxford University Press, 1957, 

Professor Eabin makes here an extremely interesting contribution to 
Qumran literature. His thesis may be summarized in his own words : 
“ The Qumran sect . . . were . . . a diehard Pharisaic group trying to 
uphold t genuine ’ Pharisaism (as they understood it) against the more 
flexible ideology introduced by the Eabbis in authority.’’ He difters, 
then, sharply from the commonly-accepted identification of the sect 
as a group of Essenes. His arguments are built, not upon a reconstruction 
of its history from the personalities mentioned in the Qumran texts, 
but upon an analysis of its practices and doctrines. 

This approach has much to commend it. In certain respects the 
practices of Qumran are at variance with those of the Essenes — so far 
as we can judge from our scanty information on the latter. Eeaders 
will admire the dexterity of Eabin’s arguments and the great learning 
with which they are advanced. Yet some — ^like the present reviewer — 
will remain unconvinced. To mention a few points only. Did the 
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Quinran sectarians really maintain private property ? Eeliable arcliaeo- 
logical evidence is lacking. At Qmiiran the priesthood played a prominent 
part, hut not among the Pharisees, The role of the meal in sacral 
societies is too primitive and too general to attach great weight 
to analogies between such Quniraii practices and those of the hahumh. 
And would committees formed of only one in every ten members be 
called the '' Session of the Many ? 

Yet scholars have good reason to be grateful to Professor Rabin. To 
many he will have opened an approach to that vast field of Rabbinic 
literature that should be familiar to the student of tlie Qiimraii texts. 
Most important, he has shown in this stimulating volume how largely 
the Qumran doctrines and practices reflect the general theological 
climate of Jewish Palestine — an axiom that cannot be repeated too 
often. 


J. B. Segal. 


Mateeials on Muslim Education in the Middle Ages. By A. S. 

Tritton. pp. xii + 201. Liizac, London, 1957. 

The fruit of much and varied reading is presented in Professor 
Tritton’s Materials ; these contain many good quotations, niimerons 
sayings embodying attitudes, prmciples, almost philosophies of education. 
The classification is imder twelve headings, but the text does not actually 
read as a connected whole, and a number of sub-headings would have 
made reference easier. This must be regarded as a reference book for 
orientalists, as it does not present a coherent picture explained for the 
ready understanding of the layman, and it is a pity, therefore, that 
considerations of bulk made it essential to cut clown references to such 
a minimum. 

Professor Tritton considers it surprising that the school teacher 
should be despised in Islamic society, but where the elementary teacher 
is concerned this attitude must be nearly universal, and is to be exjfiained 
in part by the teacher’s own poor qualifications and background. A 
sharp distinction is drawn between film and paedagogy, a situation 
very clearly expressed in al-Aiydm. To the influential classes of 
hereditary scholarship even in the most advanced Muslim countries, 
the bulk of Koran school teachers, being of neither great intelligence 
nor social standing and usually at best but simple pious souls, they are 
contemptible. They are classed with the w^eaver, an epithet in Arabia 
to-day, in the Hadi&, and in al-IJ|ahiz, of contempt for an inferior class. 

Worthy of comment are, a contract (p. 25) for teaching the Koran, 
where incidentally reddish corn probably means red dliurah as opposed 
to white, and a licence for teaching poetry from Spain, though one 
would like a fuller reference than the British Museum catalogue number. 
In Arabia it is still an attitude, albeit of conservative Muslims, that 
women should not be taught to write, and (p. 101) it is interesting that 
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a sctolar slould teaohin the mihrab, for the reviewer has been invited 
to some older mosques in Mombasa where the teacher reading a learned 
book still sits with his back to the mihrab and with the students in 
f ranks facing him. It is most significant that the Diwans of eighty tribes 

! should have been kept in the mosque at Kufah for this gives us some 

1 notion of how early poetry was preserved, but no reference to the 

source is given at all 1 

On the problems of usage of certain terms the following suggestions 
are offered. Eutbah (p. 129) means primarily a rank ” and then the 
; emolument which goes with that rank, Muwassilat al-suhur remains 

! somewhat of a puzzle, but might it not mean something to do with the 

binding of books and stipend attached to this post ? The word naqib 
has many senses, but a naqib was generally a man of some importaiice. 
On p. 106, for example, the naqib of a Yemenite college was more likely 
j to have been something like a bursar or manager, and a qaiyim not 

a servant, hut a steward. The naqib is a term used for the representative 
of a Sufi shail^ in remoter villages where he seems to have dealt with 
contributions in kind by his followers. Forts in the Yemen were also 
in charge of a naqib sometimes. A qaiyim was generally in charge of a 
, shrine, but would have servants under him. 

1 E. B. Serjeant. ■ 



Current Eeseaeoh on the Middle East, 1956. Ed. by William 
Sands and John Hartley, pp. viii + 90. The Middle East 
Institute, Washington D.C., 1957. 

This volume, say the editors, “ is a continuation of the annual 
survey, initiated last year, of research on the Middle East being carried 
on by scholars in the United States and Canada, Great Britain, Europe, 
and the Middle East.’’ 

The book is in three sections. The first (pp. 1-56} contains statements 
submitted by scholars and others, in the prescribed form, on work in 
hand or projected. It is divided into geography, archaeology (with 
epigraphy and numismatics), history (general, ancient, medieval, 
modern, subdivided by countries), political science (government, 
politics, and international relations), economics, demography, ethnology 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, law (ancient, Islamic, modern), 
thought (with philosophy and religion, subdivided into Judaism, 
Samaritan Eeligion, “ Intertestamental studies,” Eastern Christianity, 
Islam, and modern thought and religion), Belles-Lettres, art and 
architecture, history of science, language (general, grammar and dialects, 
philology, lexicography), and finally manuscript catalogues. The 
second and third sections (pp. 57~72 and 73-82) are an innovation ; 
they contain further statements on projects announced in the previous 
year. Section two reports progress ; section three announces or promises 
publication. 
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, In the first volume of the series, 1,008 projects were .described. The 
second volume brings the total up to 1,335. Of the first series 78 can 
now report progress ; 102 give information about publication— complete 
or partial, achieved or anticipated. 

Another innovation in the second volume is that scholars in Eastern 
Europe have now been included. Those of noii-Islamic Asia and of 
Africa remain outside. 

B.. Lewis... 


OSMANLI Taeihi. Vol. VII. IsLAHAT Fer.maki Devei. 1861-1876. '..By 
Envee ZiYA Karal. pp. xiv -f 389. 5 plates, 2 tables. Turk 
Tarih Kurumu Yayinlarindaii XIII seri — No. 16g. Diiiiya Tarihi. 
Ankara, 1956. 12 TL. 

One of the more ambitious projects of the Turkish Historical Society 
is a world history, to be written in many volumes. The liistory is planned 
as a series of separate and selficontained works, each dealing with a 
diff-irent area and period, and written by a different author. 
An important place is naturally given to the Ottoman Empire, the 
history of which has been assigned to two scholars, Professor Ismail 
Hakki U 2 un^*arsili, for the period from the origins until the accession 
of Selim III, and Professor Enver Ziya Karal, for the remainder. Two 
volumes of Professor Karal’s history of the Ottoniau Empire iu modem 
times have already appeared — on the period 1789-1856 (in 1947) and 
on the period 1856-1861 (in 1954). In this new volume, no. 7 of the 
Ottoman history and no. 16 of the world history, Professor Karal 
continues his story down to the accession of Sultan L4bd al-Hainid II 
in 1876. The hook thus covers two reigns, those of 'Abd al-‘AzTz and 
of Murad Y. It is divided into three sections. The first (pp. 1-112) 
contains a narrative of events from the accession to the deposition of 
L4.bd al-'Aziz, and is chiefly concerned with what is usually called the 
Eastern Question — ^revolts in Montenegro, Crete, Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria, negotiations on the Eoumanian and Egyptian questions, 
and relations with the Great Powers. The second part (p]). 113-351) 
examines the course of the Tanzimat reforms in the same period, with 
some reference to earlier developments. It deals in separate chapters 
with the Sublime Porte, the religious institution, civil administration, 
the armed forces, justice, finance, etc. Some attention is also given to 
economic and social developments. The third section (pp. 352-367) 
deals with the brief reign of Murad Y, and ends with his deposition. 
The author has added a chronology of events, a bibliography, an index, 
and two useful synoptic tables, one of the westernising reforms and 
the other of the railways. 


B. Lewis. 
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Kahat-us-Sudur VE AyET-tTS-SuR^^^ By.. Muhammad' B. Ati b. 

Suleyman ER-EIVENDi, translated into Turkisli- by Ahmed Ate s. 
Vol. I (Tiirk Tarib Knrimiu Yayinlarindan II. Seri, No. Lij, 
xxxi + 238 pp., Ankara, 1957. 

Eawandfs Rahat aUSiidur, tbe bistory of tbe Great Saljiiqs from tbe 
beginning of tbe dynasty to tbe year 595/1199, is especially important 
for tbe reigns of tbe last two sultans, whose contemporary tbe author 
was. Tbe unique and early MS. was edited by Muhammad Iqbal for 
tbe Gibb Memorial Series (N.S. II, 1921), but the gist of tbe diffuse and 
discursive text bad previously been known to English readers from 
E. G. Browne’s summary published in tbe 1902 volume of this Journal. 

Professor Ates now offers to Turkish readers a smooth, clear, and as 
far as possible literal translation made from tbe GMS edition, this 
volume, tbe first of two, containing tbe translation of tbe editor’s 
preface and of the text to p. 249. For tbe most part also Professor Ates 
has translated Muhammad Iqbal’s notes : only occasionally does be 
add bis own comments and suggestions. On one point we might well 
have looked to a Turkish scholar for enlightenment. The anonymous 
author ” (now known to be Yaziji-ogblu ‘All) of tbe Turkish Seljuq- 
name composed in tbe reign of Murad II, of which M. Iqbrd speaks at 
p. xxxvi, incorporated in bis compilation a translation of part of 
Eawandi’s history (to p. 128 of the GMS text, cf. P. Wittek in BSOAS., 
xiv, p. 643). It would be interesting to know whether he followed 
Eawandi closely. And if so, would not this early translation have 
provided a useful control for part of the Persian text ? 

Y. L. Menage. ^ 


Katip Qelebi : Hayati ve Eserleri hakkinda Incelemeler 
{Studies on the life and ivorks of Kdtif Qelehi) : (Turk Tarib Kurumu 
Yayinlarindan YII. Seri, No. 33) 225 pp., Ankara, 1957. 1 

The Turkish Historical Association has issued this volume to celebrate 
the 300th anniversary of the death of the famous Turkish polymath, f 

better known in Europe as Hajji Khalfa. The first section, Kutip ' 

^elebi’s life, personality and works,” by Orhan §aik Gokyay, is an 
expanded version of the same author’s exhaustive article in the Islam 
AnsiMojpedisi, to which he has added a survey of the MSS. (particularly 
those in Istanbul) of the twenty-one works that came from Katip > •: 

^elebi’s prolific pen. The second section, Studies on Katip ^elebi s - | 

works,” consists of articles by Mukrimin Halil Yinan 9 (on the contents i | 

and sources of his universal history in Arabic, F a^laJcat aqivdl al-aMhydr ) , . | 

M. Tayyib Gokbilgin (a description of his chronological work, Taqwlm | 

aUawdrlM), Hamit Sadi Selen (on the different recensions and the 
importance of his geography, Jihdn-nurm), A. Stiheyl Unver (on a MS. I 
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of one of K.Q.’s sources for tlie description of CMiia in Jihdmiumd), 
Bedi N. Selisiivaroglu (on a slioxt astronomical treatise, Ilkdm al~ 
muqaddaSy mtk a facsimile and transcription of tiie text), and Hilmi 
Ziya tilken (on K.^.’s outlook, . particularly as revealed in Iiis Mkd^i 
al-haqq). The third section contains a second article by M. T. Gokhilgin, 
in which he discusses K.^Vs place among seventeenth century diagnos- 
ticians of the ills of the Ottoman State and reviews his predecessors 
and their prescriptions ; it concludes with a series of quotations from 
standard reference works. 

The book contains, perhaps unavoidably, much repetition, but offers 
the reader much new information on the remarkable and attractive 
personality it commemorates. 

V. L. Mexage. 


The Last Years of the Georgian Monarchy, 1658--1832. By 
David Marshall Lang. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1957. 8vo., cloth, xiv, 333, 4 plates, and map. ios. 

The first English scholar since the Wardrops to have acquired a 
thorough familiarity with the Georgian language, Dr. Lang has, during 
the last few years, made some distinguished contributions to Georgian 
studies on patristic, numismatic, and literary themes. 

The Last Years of the Georgian Monarchy cover nearly two centuries. 
More than a third of the book describes the period of The Mukhranian 
Viceroys ” (1658-1723) when a cadet branch of the Georgian royal 
house ruled in Tiflis as deputies of the Safavid shahs but with the 
Georgian style of mef e (‘‘ king ’’). As the author indicates (Chapters 
3 and 6), Georgia gained many advantages from the close association 
with Safavid Persia, and Georgians came to play an important and, 
often, dynamic role in the poHtical and military life of the empire. In 
1723, in the crisis of the Safavid state, the personal choice of a Biissian 
orientation by the K'artlian king Wakhtang VI proved fiital to both 
the Safavid and Mukhranian royal houses and precipitated Bussian 
and Ottoman intervention in Georgia and Persia with catastrophic 
consequences to both countries. 

In the later part of the book the author describes the deterioration 
of conditions in the Georgian kingdoms which ended in their incorpora- 
tion in the Russian empire during the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. The work is competently done and the author’s knowledge 
of recent Georgian and Russian studies enables him to present a more 
detailed picture than has appeared hitherto in English. Some of 
Dr. Lang’s conclusions are, perhaps, open to debate. 

There is a bibliography of twenty-six pages — ^useful to students of 
Georgian history because it cites numerous Georgian and Russian books 
and, periodical articles published in recent years and presumably 
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available in the library of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
The book is published in a series of “ Studies of the Russian Institute ” 
of Columbia University. In the American fashion for academic books, 
it is of unattractive format and the price is high at 45, s. The few illustra- 
tions are good ; the map is neat but is not as useful as it could have 
been if it had carried all the names mentioned in the text. 

W. E. D. Allen-. 


Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Sultans, a.d. 1382-1468. 
Systematic Notes to Ibn Taghri Birdi’s Chronicles of Egypt 
(continued). By William Popper, pp. ix, 123. $2.50. 

History of Egypt, a.d. 1382-1469 (Part III, a.d. 1412-1422). Tr. from 
the Arabic Annals of Abu’hMahasin Ibn Taghri Birdi by William 
Popper, pp. xii, 176. (University of California Publications in 
Semitic Philology. Vols. 16, 17.) Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1957. $3.50. 

These further instalments of Professor Popper’s monumental labours 
on Ibn Taghri Bird! will be warmly welcomed. The fii'st of the two 
volumes completes the systematic notes. It is concerned with races, 
tribes, personal names, titles, terms for o£B.cial documents, the calendar, 
measures, weights, currency, exchange, food prices, incomes, fiefs 
and salaries. There is no index. The second volume continues the 
translation of the Nujum az ZdJdra begun in Volumes 13 and 14 of 
the same series. Page references to the Arabic text edited by Professor 
Popper in Vol. 6 are supplied in the margins. The same principles have 
been followed and are already familiar to scholars. The usefulness of 
the work is obvious and its patient scholarship deserves the highest 
praise. The following criticisms are concerned with minutiae. No 
attempt is made to give the correct forms of Turkish names which are 
merely transliterated as though they were Arabic ; hence there is 
slight confusion between Azdamur (Translation, pp. 7, 9) and the more 
usual Uzdamur (p. 12 and elsewhere) ; they are the same name, dz tdmir, 
oz demir, “ real iron.” At the death of Chingiz Khan the Dasht-i- 
Qipchaq did not become “ part of the inheritance of his son ” Jochi, 
who had predeceased his father (Notes, p. 8). Bread made from maize 
cannot have been eaten in Cairo in 1470 (Notes, p. 106). Zea mais is a 
New World plant brought to Europe by Columbus on his first voyage ; 
it is not included in the flora of Egypt by Prosper Alpini and as late 
as the second half of the eighteenth century was described by Forskal 
as growing there only “ parce ”. In the passage in question dkurra 
must mean sorghum. 


L 


G. E. Beckingham. 
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Development op Islamic State and Society. By M. 'MAZHEPUDDm 
SiDDiQi, M.A. (McGill) viii -f 4-15 pp. Institute of Islamic 
Culture, Lalorei 1956. Rs. 10. 

The author’s Preface states that '' This book purports to be a social 
and economic history of the Muslims from the days of early Islam 
It is ill fact a general history, primarily narrating political develop- 
ments. More than half the book describes the classical period, from the 
Jahiliya to the fall of the ‘Abbasids. The remainder deals with the 
Turks, from the Saljuqs to Mustafa Eemal ; Persia, Afghanistan, and 
the Indian sub-continent ; and the peiietratioii of the West. The final 
paragraphs seek to define the relations which should exist between 
Islam and Western civilization : the author believes that the Muslims 
should “ incorporate as much of Western thought and institutions as 
fit in with the spiritual and ethical directives of Islam and , . . regard 
these directives as overriding principles of life to which all specific 
laws and social institutions of Islam must submit themselves The 
bibliography and footnotes indicate that the work is based on secondary 
sources in English and Urdu. Frequent quotations are made from a^ 
heterogeneous range of i\Titings. The author’s description of the 
Orthodox Umayyad and early 'Abbasid caliphates (Preface) as 
'' periods . . . where the political map was clear ” hardly suggests that 
this work is profound. 

P. M. Holt. 


Far East 

The Autumn Wind. A Selection from the Poems of Issa. By Lewis 
Mackenzie, pp. 109. Published by John Murray, London, 1957. 

Although by no means the most famous writer of the Japanese 
seventeen-syllable Jiaihu verse, Kobayashi Issa (1763-1827) repays the 
interest of Western readers better than almost any other. This is 
because so much of his poetry was directly inspired by his experiences 
in a life which, while it took him from a peasant family in Eagano to a 
position of literary fame in the capital, is characterized by sadness 
over his loved ones and by bitterness over his unhappy childhood and 
the long struggle to gain his birthright after his father’s death. Most 
haiku can be seen only as the largely inexplicable reactions of their 
writers to outside stimulus ; but knowledge of the conditions which 
prompted Issa’s particular reactions add to the interest of his poems. 

The Autumn Wind consists of a good account of Issa’s life and trans- 
lations of 250 of his haiku accomjianied, some of them, by a short 
explanation. The translations are on the whole well done but, because 
the brevity of the haiku form makes adequate translation particularly 
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difficult, more frequent explanations would have been helpful. The 
Japanese versions of the poems are therefore doubly welcome, even 
though only two or three of them contain any indication of long vowels. 

P. G. O’Neill. 


Chinese Society in Thailand. By G. William Skinner, pp. xvii 
+ 459, 6 maps, and 3 charts. Cornell University Press and Oxford 
University Press. £2 12s, 

This is a thorough sociological study of a subject which is at 
once of great historical interest and of urgent practical importance 
for the future of all South-east Asia. The admirably presented results 
of researches carried out in the field during several years are a credit 
both to the author and the Cornell University Southeast Asia Program 
which sponsored him. The bibliography includes a vast array of European 
and Chinese sources ; one can only add that access to the Thai admini- 
strative documents of early nineteenth century which exist in the 
Bangkok libraiy might throw a little more light on contemporary Thai 
attitudes. The work deals with almost every conceivable aspect of the 
subject : Chinese contacts of the early centuries ; immigration in more 
recent times, in relation to the various Chinese speech-groups concerned, 
and their geographical distribution ; the growth of the immigrant 
population ; labour and entrepreneurship ; evolution of Chinese society 
vis-d>-vis Chinese and Thai nationalism ; education and assimilation ; 
Chinese social structure and the problems of Sino-Thai relations. 
Tables and graphs give this fact-packed book the appearance of a 
work of reference, which it certainly is ; but at the same time it is 
excellently written and very readable. The author’s hopeful conclusion 
is that, in face of the emergence of Communist China in the background 
of the picture, the Thai government is now adopting moderate methods : 
“ The indications in 1956 are that Thailand may choose to handle the 
Chinese Problem by attempting to obviate it through a moderate and 
liberal program designed to integrate the Chinese into Thai society.” 

H. G. Quaeitgh Wales. 


A Combined Index op Chinese Words with Hakea Pronunciations. 
pp. 137. China Inland Mission, 1957. 

This index, the latest of the indices to the large dictionaries giving 
4 dialect readings, arranges the characters under radicals, and for each 

i character provides the Hakka pronunciation(s), the number in Giles’ 

i Dictionary, the page reference in Williams’ Syllabic Dictionary, the 

! number in Mathews’, and the page reference to D. Maciver’s Hakka 
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.Dictionary (in tlie revised version by the Rev. M. ,C. Mackenzie, 1926). 
The index is based on an earlier work by Maciver, which provided 
references to Giles and Williams only, together with the Hakka readings. 
The present compilers have added all characters appearing in the Hakka 
Dictionary, with their readings, and the references to the dictionaries 
not done by Maciver. A cursory check on the references shows that the 
number of mistakes is few indeed. The compilers are to be congratulated 
on a very painstaking piece of work. 

It is a pity, however, that more trouble was not taken in the notation 
of the readings, which often shows signs of carelessness and lack of 
system. 

The carelessness, -which produces such mistakes as e.g. p. 10, gjf 
ngang (!), kin, or p. 17, Pg ngat, ngau (!), could easily have been rectified. 
More basic is a lack of system, especially obvious where a character 
has more than one reading. Here no attempt is made to indicate what 
the relationship is between the readings. Take the following : 

p. 50, ^ yin, yung (difference of dialect). 

p. M, ^ mo, vu (colloquial and literary readings). 

p. 48, ^ het, fut (literary and colloquial readings, with added 
difference in meaning). 

p. 44, ^ yi, yit (two readings, with separate meanings ; i.e. two 
different words). 

p. 45, ^ yang, kin (very rare reading (for f^) in classics, followed 
by the usual pronunciation). 

With no indication of the kind of readings involved, what is a student 
to make of this ? 

Maciver, both in his Index and in his dictionary, occasionally tried 
to provide both Meihsien and Sin-on Hakka readings. Unless done 
thoroughly and systematically, this merely results in confusion. For 
example : 

p. 72, nyen, ngan (Meihsien followed by Sin-on form). 

p. 121, kan, Men (Sin-on followed by Meihsien form). 

p. 22, ken (Sin-on form only). 

p. 66, ^ himi (Meihsien form only). 

Finally, it would seem quite pointless to give Hakka pronunciations 
for the excessively rare characters of Giles, and Maciver ’s dictionaries. 
Many are not to be found in any text, and there is no accepted teacher- 
pronunciation for them. They are of no use to a beginner, and a student 
advanced enough to want to study such forms should be able to find 
their pronunciations for himself from the faancMeh and homonjniis in 
the Chinese dictionaries. 

Except for the mixing of dialects, most of the faults mentioned 
above are to be found in all the dialect indices to Giles’ dictionary. 
The conclusion is unavoidable that lists of readings of characters, 
with no indication of meaning or status (i.e. literary or colloquial) 
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of tlie readings, are of very little use. It is impossible not to feel tliat tke 
enormous labour put into tbis Index could more usefully liave been 
directed to tbe compilation of a new Ilakka dictionary. 

G. B. Downer. 

Croyances et Pratiques Religieuses bes Vietnamiens, VoL 3. 
By Father Leopold Cabiere. pp. 286, Paris-L'Ecole Fran9aise 
d’Extreiiie Orient, 1957. 

Tlie contents of this volume, like those of tbe two preceding volumes, 
are not new. All bave been published elsewhere. Assembled in tbis 
one volume, they bear testimony to Fr. Cadiere/s very broad interests 
and to bis immense knowledge of Vietnamese thought, customs, beliefs, 
and language. In tbis book there is a wealth of information of the sort 
not generally available to the foreign student of Viet Nam. Fr. Cadiere 
spent sixty years in this land as a missionary and learned to speak to the 
common people of the villages and of the countryside in their own 
colloquial speech and dialects. In this way he penetrated deeper into the 
life of the country than, perhaps, any other foreigner. Scholars have 
sometimes disagreed with the conclusions which he drew from his 
findings, but all freely acknowledge the very great debt they owe him for 
the knowledge of Viet Nam which he has made available. 

Fr. Gadike died shortly before the publication of the second volume 
of this work, and the present volume has been published posthumously. 
It contains a moving tribute to the life and work of this great Orientalist 
from Louis Malleret, former Director of the Ecole Francaise d’Extreme 
Orient, as well as a most useful bibliography of Fr. Gadike/s writings. 

P. J. Honey. 


Religious Stone Engravings of Ch’uan-chgu. (Gh'iian-chou tsung- 
chiao shih-k’o.) By Wu Wen Liang. Quarto, pp. 66 + 94 pages 
of photographic plates. Published by the K’o Hsiieh Chk Pan She, 
Peking, Autumn, 1957, and distributed by the. New China 
Publishing House. Price: Y4.30. 

In this Journal for April, 1954, Professor John Foster gave an account 
of the post-war discovery in Ch’uan-chou, Fukien Province, China, of 
several inscribed gravestones of Christian origin belonging mainly to 
the fourteenth century. Since then a team of Chinese archaeologists 
has made a survey of the city and has added considerably to the earlier 
discoveries since I summarized their findings {vide pp. 165-177 of this 
Journal). Professor Foster has lent me a copy of this book, by Mr. Wn 
Wen Liang, in which he reproduces photographs of all the main discoveries 
to date together with comments in Chinese upon them, giving a brief 
description of each stone illustrated, an account of the date and place 



of its discovery, and, wlierever possible, a translation into Chinese of 
the inscription. 

Pages 85 to 94 of the plates, however, contain tvrenty-nve photographs 
of discoveries made towards the end of 1956, too late for them to he 
discussed in the text, but containing some material of exceptional 
interest, including two photographs (pi. 85) of what seem to be parts 
of the same inscription in an, as yet, unideiitilied script. 

As is to be expected, most of the inscribed stones relate to Islam, 
the predominant foreign religious influence in the city during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In marked contrast to the grave- 
stones of other faiths there is an absence of symbolic representation. 
Usually a scroll-like surround encloses an Arabic inscription which 
covers almost the whole surface of the stone. On pages 21-5 the author 
discusses the origin of the Clding Ching Ssu, a great and famous 
Mohammedan mosque. 

Of the Christian gravestones described in chapter 2 some undoubtedly 
are of Nestorian origin, while others may be ascribed to the Franciscan 
community established in Ch'uan-chou at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. hTo. 74- (pi. 27) is interesting as it shows a cross surmounting 
a winged human figure, sitting cross-legged and holding in his hands a 
lotus. Nos. 75, 1 and 2 (pi. 28), show the famous Latin inscription which 
Professor Foster discussed in his article. Unfortunately the inscription 
is so worn that it is doubtful if any advance can be made on Professor 
Foster’s tentative reconstruction of the text. Nos. 76 and 77 are 
ascribed to Nestorianism and contain inscriptions in Syriac. 

Two stones which Mr. Wu somewhat doubtfully ascribes to 
Manichaeism (Nos. 109 and 110) differ from the memorial stones on 
which the cross dominates the design and is placed at the top, for on 
these two stones the cross occupies the centre and is surmounted by 
a huge canopy with hanging tassels, while the Buddhist lotus is also 
prominent in the design. No. 107 depicts an undoubtedly Manichaean 
image, which stands in the central hall of a small monastery. Pays of 
light stream out in a huge circle from a bearded figure of Mani. 

The chapter on Hindu remains is illustrated by several excellent 
photographs, many taken in the famous Buddhist K’ai Yuan monastery. 

special note is the phallic stone (No. 151), four and a half metres 
high, which stands near a bridge over the river and outside the ancient 
city walls. It is attributed to the N. Sung period. 

Mr. "Wu is to be congratulated on producing a volume which should 
great interest and value to all students of religion and religious 
m China He seems to have had access to most of the literature 
ling with the city of Ch’iian-chou, its long history and its important 
maritime connections during the Sung and Yiian dynasties, and he 
gives a useful list of his Chinese and English sources. 
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South-East Asia 

Ben Eeuwse Maleise Vektaling- van. de Bueda van Al- 
BusiRi. Ed. and transL by G. ^ W.. J. Drewbs. Verbandelingeii ' 
van bet Kob. Inst, voor Taal-Land-en Volken-kmide. Deel XVIII, 
1955. 

Tbis Malay version of tbe Burda of Al-Biisiri is from tbe only known 
MS., one of tbe Erpeiiins (d. 1624) collection at Cambridge. Professor 
Drewes provides an introduction on tbe bistory of tbe MS., tbe date of 
Malay translations from tbe Persian and Arabic, tbe Kasida in 
Indonesia, tbe popularity of tbe Burda and Wabbabite criticisiii of it. 
Ill an appendix is printed a fragment of a Malay translation of 
al-Usbi’s Bad' al-Amal% from tbe same Cambridge MS., a work appear- 
ing also in tbe margin of tbe Safinat al-najd' litbograpbed at Singapore 
in 1878. In tbe words ‘‘ Dznd Karnain was not a famous Prophet and 
still less was Lnkman (p. 98 : 30) al-Usbi condemns tbe Hilmjat 
Ishandar, from which tbe first ruler of Malacca (d. 1424 a.d.) took his 
Muslim title. 

Professor Drewes says that tbe date of tbe Malay translations of tbe 
Ht. Ganja Mara and tbe Ht. Sultan Bestammam is unknown. Actually 
a MS. note by Sir William Maxwell, who in 1874 was Assistant Govern- 
ment Agent, Province Wellesley, and acted as Resident Councillor, 
Penang, from 1884 until 1889, records that ‘‘ tbe Ganja Mara and tbe 
Bhtammam were done by Saudagar Cbe’ Teb, uncle of Pengbulu Cbe’ 
Sabid, for tbe instruction of Mr. Maingy, Superintendent of Province 
Wellesley, then living at Kuala Buka — be afterwards went to Burma 
Tbis makes tbe Malay translations tbe work of a Jaivi fehan 
[— ’peranakan) in tbe middle or earlier half of tbe nineteenth century. 

On p. 81 Professor Drewes omits to notice that hetaha or hutaha 
occurs in tbe older version of tbe Sejarah MMayu — as well as in tbe 
Hihayat Raja-Raja Pasai. So [JRASMB, XXV (1952), p. 243, 
note 513] does the form g. hala for ghnhala. In tbe Burda (page 46 : 16) 
clearly mmgmyibaliJmn should read mmgemhalahan and di-MmbaliJcan 
be di-gembalakan. 

R. 0. WiNSTEDT. 


Fijian Grammar. By G. B. Milner, pp. vii + 150. Government Press, 

Fiji, 1956. 

Tbe student will welcome tbis new Grammar of Fijian, for it has 
been written with an eye to bis particular needs. Pi enunciation and 
grammar are arranged in twenty-one lessons, each followed by a 
vocabulary, list of idioms, and a set of exercises with accompanying 
key. Intonation patterns are analysed in an Appendix. 

There is much to interest tbe linguist. It may well be that tbe most 
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valuable feature of tlds Grainmar is its rejectioii of tbe traditional 
word-classes of noun and verb. The author has preserved the nominal/ 
verbal dichotomy at the level of the phrase and sentence respectively, 
but his main word-class division is into base (cf. Jespersen’s full word) 
and f article (ctform tvord). Sub-classes of nominal and verbal particles 
are set up, and it is these which are used to determine and delimit 
phrase and sentence. The familiar divisions of noun, adjective, verb, 
adverb, are swallowed up in the single word-class, base, which partakes 
of the nominal or verbal nature of the piece in which it occurs. 

In this way, the author has been able to make an economical 
and pertinent statement of Fijian grammar. Eeaders will be spared 
the disconcerting experience of a well-known x4iiierican anthropologist, 
who studied another Pacific group, not dissimilar in linguistic structure, 
and reported that the people “ . . . speak a language in which nouns 
become verbs and verbs nouns in the most sleight-of-hand fashion 

J. E., Buse. ' 


Malaya — A Political and Economic Appraisal. By Lennox 
A. Mills, pp. i-ix -f 1-234. 30^<?. 

As "was to he expected from his former works on Malaya, this appraisal 
by a former Ehodes’ scholar is factual, competent, and fair. Based 
mainly on reports and articles in the Malayan press, it covers with great 
lucidity and thoroughness a period of modern history whose final 
chapter still awaits the material of events. The author writes that 
‘‘ It is not possible to predict whether union at the top will eventually 
create a single Malayan people though such a hope is optimistic 
in the eyes of pessimists who hold that only intermarriage can create 
a united people The chapters cover the prewar British period, the 
changes that led to the independence of the Federation and internal 
self-government for Singapore, Malaya, Commonwealth Defence, 
Natural and Synthetic Euhber and Eubber and Taxes. Only the 
personalities that guided the changes are missing. Even the names of 
Sir Laurence Guiliemard, Sir Cecil dementi, and Sir Edward Gent 
are omitted. The great infinence of ‘' prominent Malayan cml servants 
living in retirement ’’ in heartening the Malays to resist the Malayan 
Union is still known only to a few. 

' E. 0.: WlNSTEDT,;v:':: 


Angkor. Hommes et pierres. By Bernard Philippe Groslier. 
231 pp. B. Arthaud, 1956. 

The 231 pages of this book comprise some 137 plates, six in colour, 
together with maps and an account of the history, art, and civilization 
of the Khmers by the son of George Groslier, the w-ell-known pioneer in 
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Cambodian arcbseologj. . Tlie pbotograpiis, a few', of tlieiii ' taken hj 
M. Grosiier but most of them by M. Jacques Arthaud, are superb, 
alike from the clarity of their details and the artistic sensitivity that 
has led to their selection. Working on the material of George Cmdes 
and Philippe Stern, the commentator, M. Grosiier, a pupil of Kene 
Grousset, has aimed at explaining the social organization and religious 
ideas that led to the building of the temples of Angkor. 

R. 0- WmSTEDT. 


India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

Une Sous Caste de lMnde du Sud. By Louis Dumont, pp. 460. 

International University Booksellers, Store Street, London, 1975. 

£3'2s. 

This description of the Pramalai section of the Kallar tribe of Southern 
India deals fully with its social and religious organization. 

The tribe has some historical interest as representing the ''fierce 
cobberies ” of Orme’s military transactions of the eighteenth century. 
They had the satisfaction of handling roughly in 1755 a British military 
force which they alleged had robbed their temples. Readers of Orme 
will, however, remember their chief or " Tondiman ’’ who rendered 
steady assistance in the way of supplies to the British in their contest 
with the French at that period. The descendants of the Tondiman, as 
Maharajas of Padukota, ruled the only Indian State held by the 
Kallars. The name of Kallar, however, signifies " Thief” and the tribe 
was not a military one like the Maravars or " killers They were well 
known for their predatory habits, and as they specialized after the 
manner of Indian Castes, especially as stealers of cattle. 

The tribe has a tradition of comparatively recent immigration from 
the Forth of India, and its members have always maintained their 
independence, particularly of the Brahminical influence w^hich has been 
so powerful in Madras. They have marked differences from the other 
Hindu castes or tribes. It has been believed by some authorities that 
they show traces of polyandry, but this is not accepted by the present 
writer. They certainly, however, practise the rite of circumcision. It is 
assumed by the author that they adopted this custom from the 
Mussulmans but the fact that the terms used in the ceremony have 
no Muhammadan connection would seem to suggest some other origin. 

In such customs as widow remarriage and the burial of their dead 
they differ markedly from their Hindu neighbours. They are notoriously 
poor cultivators. In the Madras districts of Madura and Tanjore in 
which they are principally found cultivation has been greatly improved 
by irrigation but the Kallars have taken little advantage of this. 
They supply the watchmen and local guardians of the villages, but, 
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as tkeir principal usefulness in this respect is the recovery of cattle 
stolen by their fellow tribesmen, this form of livelihood has an aspect 
of blackmail. Their addiction to thieving habits necessitated the 
application to them of the Criminal Tribes Act from 1920 to 1947. 
The inauguration of self-government in India led to the withdrawal 
of this measure but the local authorities have snice found it necessary 
to introduce a Habitual Offenders Act for their benefit. Their rules 
for marriage, which are strictly observed, are fully and clearly described 
in this book. As the tribe has an exceptionally large rate of increase, 
there does not appear to be any likelihood of their lieing merged in the 
general population. 

P. E, Cadell.' 


Approach to Reality. By Aeakt Ganesh Javadekar. pp. x + 194. 

Oriental Institute Baroda, 1957. 

This study in the various approaches to reality is the first of a new 
series sponsored by the University of Baroda. In a true Indian manner 
of traditional 8arva-darsana-samgra]ia, Collection of all View's, the 
author gives a survey of all Western and Indian approaches to the 
problem of knowdedge and, after the refutation of the preceding stand- 
points, proffers his owii critical judgment. In a wury, however, this 
Sarva-dar Sana- sarhgr aha breaks new ground. It is not actually an 
elimination of the earlier by the later systems, but rather complementary. 
The treatment is less exclusive than inclusive. This book surveys 
all possible ways of knowledge expoimded through the ages all over 
the world. 

The author makes it clear that he does not confine himself to the 
standpoint of traditional Indian philosophy only (though in the end 
his own postulate is gained by traditional Indian trends of thought). 
The first part of this book deals with disagreement among philosophers 
and tries to show its inevitable necessity from the cultural, economic, 
historical, and social conditions of each single philosopher’s outlook. 
Then followvs the chapter on the relationship between the knower and 
the known. Here the author mentions the hurdles ”, psychological 
or otherwise, which have to be overcome for an ail-comprehensive 
attainment of truth. Another chapter deals wdth the approach of formal 
logic, which he asserts by itself can provide only partial knowledge. 
In the same manner he treats the sociological approach which in the 
end has to be supplemented by the ethical presuppositions of knowledge. 
And yet, in true Indian manner, the author suggests that still other 
potentialities for gaining truth must be visualised. Again, it is the 
breadth of Indian thinking which induces him to complement the 
affirmative by the negative, the internal by external conditions for 
gaining knowledge. From them all combined the fullness {fun^atm) 
of ideal knowledge can be gathered. 
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111 Ms etMcal section tlie antlior claims that not only perception 
and reasoning, but also the intuitive vision of the mystic and that 
of the scientist have to be taken into account. This chapter contains 
I more Sanskrit quotations than the preceding ones. Here are passages 

from the Upanisads, from the Yoga-sutras and from the Bhakti-texts 
though, as the author rightly points out, the West also in some period 
or another has developed supra-rational approaches to the problem in 
hand. It is wholeness which is the ultimate aim of knowledge. Truth 
' is not bound to historical, i.e. momentary, actuality alone. Truth can 

be gained only through the combination of various facets. The 
I personality of the philosopher, the agent in the act of knowledge, 

i ‘ counts for him most. However, this agent is again seen in an Indian 

! context. The author advocates the Yogic ideal of cosmic width. The 

i ideal philosopher, just like the perfected Yogin, has to insert himself 

into the objective world of the cosmos. This is Yogic ethical purification : 
f the non-attachment, towards personal likes and dislikes, the 

sublimation of egoistic and egotistic tendencies, the overcoming of 
personal vanity and dictatorial judgment. It is only humility and 
I objective insight into the ideal of the Whole that leads near to the only 

indirectly approachable ideal of truth with its complexity and all- 
comprehensiveness. 

While this width and objectivity of method is acceptable to all 
seekers of wisdom (philo-sophy), some personal objections are of less 
account. For instance, the reviewer cannot quite follow the author’s 
interpretation of Kgveda 10, 129, where the deva ^\armg visarjanena, 
the god later than the world-emanation, is not omniscient. How can 
he be taken as the true Real ” ? Here the god is only a partial and 
‘ restricted reality and not the full Real. And does the term real ” 

actually cover the contents of tMs book ? In Ms expositions the author 

f mostly deals with Truth and Knowledge. The student of Sanskrit can 

more easily follow him here than the Western philosopher. The 
identification of reality and truth lies in the literal translation of the 
Sanskrit woid mt~yam which combines both, being or reality and — 
secondarily — ^truth. 

I On the whole, one can congratulate the author and the Baroda 

' University on this study of Eastern and Western thinking and on the 

emphasis laid on its complementary rather than its controversial 
aspects. 

i Betty Heimann. 


Tattva-Darsana, with the Manorama Commentary. By Aoarya 
J wALA Prasad. Part I (Knowledge and Reality), with the English 
Translation, pp. 69 (Sanskrit Text); pp, xv, 58 (English Text). 
Shri Shivaji Loka-Vidyapitha Publication, Ho. 1. 

There are definite signs of a renaissance of India’s tradition after the 
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Western impact. First, there' is a linguistic' renaissance. The President 
of India,. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, convenes at regular intervals in the 
different regions of India Sanskrit Vishva Parishads, Sanskrit Con- 
gresses, at which current problems are discussed in Sanskrit, India’s 
holy language, though at these meetings English is still used as the 
second national idiom. 

Another sign is the production of the film '' Father Panchali ”, 
where without any dramatic highlights or aesthetic embellishments, the 
drabness of the timeless everyday life of a Bengali peasant family 
in a lonely outstation is shovm. To export this kind of undiluted realism 
to the West was needed the self-assurance of modern India. 

A third sign of an Indian renaissance is evident in the book of the 
Maharaja of Mysore (Allen and Unwin). His BaUatretja is a gift of 
uncompromismg devotion to his chosen deity — again without concessions 
to Western tastes and views. 


These linguistic, social, and theological signs of a genuine Indian 
traditional revival are now implemented hy an attempt at a 
philosophical renaissance. Dr. Jwala Prasad has ventured to write his 
own Tattva-Darsana (Viewpoint of fundamental Truth). In traditional 
Indian manner he writes suiras (Aphorisms) to which he himself adds 
his Commentary, in Sanskrit and English. His is the first attempt 
at a modern reconstruction of traditional Indian philosophy. It contains 
a short First Topic on the Nature of Philosophy, then ones on the Valid 
Means of Knowledge, on the Nature of Knowledge, the Relation 
between Language and Knowledge, Objects of Knowledge, the Nature 
of Objects of Knowledge, the Ultimate Principle of the Universe, the 
Nature of the World, and the Nature of Deity. 

In the traditional Indian method all these fundamental questions 
of philosophy are outlined here ; further investigations of the problems 
of Ethics and Psychology are promised to follow. This revival of 
traditional Indian thought, it is true, has gone through the preparatory 
stage of investigating Western philosophical problems. From this new 
standpoint some moderations of traditional Indian treatment are 
advocated. Dr. Prasad suggests a simplification of the manifold sub- 
divisions of Indian syllogism and prmidnaSj canons of truth. This 
simplification, however, means sacrificing and effacing some basic 
divergencies which India has rightly stressed. 

A further change of the traditional Indian outlook is suggested for 
the Mdyd theory. The empirical world is not an illusion as it is in the 
opinion of some extreme Vedantins and Buddhists. Mdyd is a reality, 
though a transitory one. If phenomena, events, and persons have no 
sigmficance, then the basis for the ethics of social service is removed, 
so our philosopher claims. However, only very few extremists of Indian 
extraction have ever denied the reality of the empirical world. In 
Indian tradition, and even with these extremists, there still remained 
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the etliical responsibility of individual Karma and its far-reacliing 
consequences. Thus even tins deviation from traditional tbouglit, as 
suggested by tbe present author, was actually unnecessary. Even 
Indian tradition leaves room for ethical obligation and social service. 

In his Topic on Deity the ancient Indian standpoint is char- 
acteristically preserved. Dr. Prasad claims that each ista-iemtci, 
each favourite deity, is but a personal means of satisfaction {tusU) 
or rather elevation, each only being one of relative value and of 
subjective import. 

This new, and so old, venture is stimulating and promising. 

Betty Heimann. 


Ancient History of Saurashtra. (Being a study of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi, fifth to eighth centuries a.d.) By Krishnakumari J. 
ViRJi. pp. vi + 354, 2 plates, 3 maps. Konkan Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Bombay, 1952. Rs. 22.8. 

This detailed study of an important dynasty of Western India meets 
a long-felt need. It contains a full and thorough accomit of the political 
history of the Maitrakas, as far as it can be reconstructed from the 
existing sources, chiefly copper-plate and stone inscriptions, together 
with a section on the cultural history of Gujarat in the Maitraka period, 
much of which consists of generalities applying to India as a whole 
and might have been omitted to save space. The work concludes with a 
valuable survey of the geography, or rather topography, of the region 
under Maitraka rule. 

Dr. Yirji's study of political history is excellent, and gives a clearer 
picture of the vicissitudes of the dynasty than any previous work. 
As a whole, however, it contains a number of naive errors, especially 
in the introductory chapter giving the previous history of the region 
and in some of the chapters on social history. Thus Candragupta 
Maurya is said to have “ defeated Seleukos Nikator . . . and after that 
turned north-west and annexed KathiawacI ’’ (p. 2). This implies that 
Seleukos in his attack on India penetrated to the Deccan, There was 
no Indo-Greek king Soter I, the son of Menander (p. 5). Here the 
authoress means Strato I, and her error is evidently due to a faulty 
memory and ignorance of Greek. On p. 176 the Sthavira school of 
Buddhism is said to be a branch of Mahayana. Certain statements, 
moreover, show a rather un.scholarly imposition of modern categories 
upon the past. Thus we read of primary and secondary schools (p, 211) 
and of postgraduate xmiversity studies under the Maitrakas (p. 214). 
Some statements seem to spring from an over-optimistic enthusiasm 
for the subject. Thus in the chapter on administration we are told 
that “ neither in ancient nor in medieval India was there any possibility 
of a despotic form of government A cursory glance at the one 
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surviving cliroiiicle of a Hindu kingdom of the period, the Rajatamnginl, 
will prove the contrary. 

The work is <][iiite well produced and the ESnglish is clear and correct, 
hut there are many misprints, especially in the transliteration of Sanskrit 
words. Much of the book is of real value but trouble and expense might 
hj 3 ve been saved by the omission of most of the second part, ■which is 


A. L. Basham, 


Economic Life of Northern India in the Gupta Period (o, a.d. 

300-550). By Sachindra Kumar Maity. pp. xviii + 223, with 

a map and one illus. The World Press, Calcutta, 1957. Bs. 12.50 

or 21s. 

This is a competent, thorough, and compact investigation of the 
surviving traces of Indian economic life during an important period, 
based upon inscriptions, coins, foreign sources, and Indian literature 
including Kalidasa, Bana, Amara, Yarahamihira, Narada, andBrhaspati. 
The author admits that the two last may not belong to his period, 
but they are often very helpful, and they were in contemporary use. 
Temptation to use sources belonging to distant periods has, on the 
whole, been resisted. The book would be much referred to even as a 
mere digest, conveniently arranged ; but it is fortunate that, despite 
the inevitable dryness of some of the contents, the author obviously 
enjoyed his work, the folk he studied are no strangers to liim, and his 
tone is fresh and vital, sincere without a trace of pseudo-patriotism. 
We are led through the “ land system’’, reveime, agriculture and 
connected matters, industry, trade, labour, corporate economic life, 
currency and inoiiey-lending, and some original points are made on the 
■way. To cite random examples, Cunningham’s description of Gupta 
coins is erroneous ; the intriguing word, nwi (or mvi), invested capital, ^ 
is explained ; land-measurements are clarified; malahatlirum is 
conjectured to be betel-leaf; questionably 

identified with some right reserved to a grantor ; and the State may 
have had a monopoly in leather. Purchases of land intended for 
charitable gifts are described with originality (p. 47 but some 

obscurity remains. The king’s ultimate lordship of the soil (still denied 
in India : J/iJ., xxx\q 1957, 282) is happily substantiated . 
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tlie release is religious. The author’s humanity possibly betra 5 "s his 
historical sense when he deprecates a harsh provision of Narada regarding 
slaves (p. 143). Professor Basham’s Foreword is eloquent and strikingly 
apt. The book is well printed, and so the price is not excesvsive. 

J. Duncan M. Derbett. 


Ollari; a Dbavibian Speech. BySuDHiBHUSHAN Bhattachaeya 
(Department of Anthropology, Government of India, Memoir 
No. 3, 1956). pp. X + 78. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1957. 

The author, who collaborated with Professor T. Burrow in The 
Parji Language^ Oxford, 1953, has now published this account of 
another language in the same group. It is spoken by a few hundred 
persons only in the Orissa tribal area, but has features distinct enough 
from those of kindred speeches to warrant it claiming the title of 
language. 

Shri Bhattacharya has planned his grammar on familiar lines and 
although he has included no texts, has illumined his remarks by short 
phrases, concluding with a comparative vocabulary of some 1,400 words. 
His book contains much valuable information in a compact form and 
has been nicely jiroduced. 

Alpbed Master. 


The Mahabharata. Edited by V. S. Sukthankaea and S. K. 
Belvalkar. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
Fascicule 17. H, D. Yelankar and V. G. Paranope, 1956. Fas- 
cicule 30. R. N. Dandekar, 1956. 

Number 17 of this authoritative edition contains the two short 
books X The SaupMcafarmn^ hj Professor Yelankar, and XI 

The Strlparmn, edited by Professor Paranjpe, both with introduction 
and critical notes, as usual of much exegetical value. The former editor 
classifies his thirty-three manuscripts into eight sub-versions, twenty- 
four Northern and nine Southern. Professor Paranjpe, who collates from 
a much larger number of MSS. , raises the question whether verses re- 
jected from the canon on the authority of the Southern manuscripts may 
not in fact be part of the earlier Mahabharata suppressed in process of 
adjustment, a disturbing thought in the search for the authentic epic. In 
any case neither of these books as edited carries the long string of rejected 
episodes sometimes to be found in the appendices to this edition, ^and 
the Northern and Southern recensions of the Sauptika, at least, ^ do 
not materially differ from each other either in form or extent ; so 
that these two books can be read with the enjoyment of a more than 
usual sense of finality. Space precludes much detail ; but a significant 
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feature in tlie Btn^arvan is the coincidence of tlie virtues Dama Tyaga 
and Apramada (XI, 7, 19) with those in the same order on the column 
of Heliodorus, first noticed apparently by Dr. H. Eoy Chaudhury. 
Is it, as he suggested, a direct reminiscence of the epic (more or less at 
the time when this was taking written shape) or an ethical commonplace 
like Faith, Hope, and Charity ? On a verbal point there should be no 
difficulty about rupanaiiivigatanivapuli (note to XI, 20, 31). The 
connotation for of '' glow ” or '' brilliance '' rather than shape is 
common in the epics, e.g. jajvalyamanaih vapusa Earn Yl, 108, 7, of an 
atomic bomb effect with supernatural weapons. Comment on Fascicule 
30 is reserved for completion of the Salyaparvan in number 31, which, 
with Fascicule 29 will round off the first twelve books of the MaJidbhdmta. 

Walter Gureer. 


■ 


■ 
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Some Observations on the Eelations between '' Gobs and 
'' Powers in the Veda. A Propos of the Phrase Suniih SaJiasah. 
By J. Gonba. pp. 107. Mouton and Co., h-Gravenhage, 1957. 

In this short study Professor Gonda deals with one of the basic 
problems of all theological ideas and he emphasizes rightly its particular 
significance for early and classical Hindu thought. As the title suggests, 
the author examines the relationship between personal and impersonal 
potencies of the Egveda with special reference to Agni’s epithet : 
“ Son of Power.’’ 

In bis methodical investigations a problem of personality is first 
elucidated. In frequent passages he examines the reciprocal relation- 
ship between father and son — ^interrelated opposites. Tins problem he 
views from several angles. He points out that either the mother is the 
biological pivot of reciprocity between father and son, or else, that the 
adjectival epithet of the father materializes into a fixed personality, 
the son. Here are illuminating grammatical observations on the 
relationship between adjective and noun. 

One may recall in this connection the Indian concept of the vdJiana^ 
the vehicle of a God. His animal counterpart serves to emphasize 
and to corroborate the divine function under discussion (Siva and his 
bull of fertilizing power ; Gane^a, the God of wisdom, and his scruti- 
nizing mouse). Thus the personal aspect is extended and underlined by 
inclusion of the animal’s specific faculties. 

The vdhmia is instrumental in emphasizing the specific faculty 
required. Dr. Gonda therefore rightly translates the instrumental 
case in Ms texts always in its full personal meaning and not as an 
abstract adverb. 

As to the relationship between personal and impersonal concepts 
here, too, the author applies psychological grammar. He touches upon 
the strange intermixture of the passive and active aspects of a process 
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wMoli are laid down in Sanskrit grammar,. In India— as is .evident, in 
tlie logical examination of agent and material causes— it is the action, 
the process itself which matters most and the agent is only one of the 
accessory causes in the realisation of the process, the pot is made by 
the co-operation of the potter, the wheel, the clay, and the donkey 
which carries the clay to the site. 

The author, consistently with the Indian dogma of '' nomen est 
omen ”, works with the etymological and semasiological interpreta- 
tions of the names concerned. Especially in semasiology we are still 
on controversial ground. Thus the opposition to, and interrelation 
with, Aditi and amhas (German Enge ?) corroborates the derivation 
of the term a-diti from root dd, to bind. In addition, the traditional 
interpretation of F amna from root var, to cover, is still tenable, as, at 
any rate, the reviewer thinks. This is confirmed by Varuna’s cosmic 
significance as the main guardian of the all-embracing Rta, the course 
of Nature. The cosmic law dispenses punishment unconcerned with, 
personal compassion and grace. 

According to the special tendency of the scholars concerned the 
problem of the relationship between persons and impersonal powers is 
differently stressed — in favour of either the Personal or Impersonal. 
Believing in the fundamental “ It ”, the Impersonal, as the essential 
dogma of India I would sometimes go further than Professor Gouda 
in giving the impersonal interpretation the priority. 

This grand problem of the Personal and Impersonal is rightly seen 
in a world-wide frame of religious ideas through the ages. Frazer’s 
The Golden Bough, and recent publications on Semitic and Indo- 
European mythology are here taken into consideration. The latest 
works on Indian psychological mythology are also examined. The only 
omission in the author’s erudite list seems to be H. Oldenberg’s 
Weltanschauung der Brdhnana Texte (Goettingen, 1919), where gods 
and substances are similarly shown and interpreted in their personal- 
impersonal co-operation. 

The thorough training of the Dutch school, their conscientious 
examination of all details and careful translations, are again evident in 
this latest work of Professor Goiida. 

Betty Heimann. 


History of Jaina Monachism from Inscriptions and Literature. 
By S. B. Deo. pp. xi -f 655. Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Eesearch Institute. Poona, 1956. (Deccan College Dissertation 
Series : 17.) Es. 20. 

This book attempts to reconstruct the history of Jaina monachism 
from hterary and inscriptional sources. It contains introductory 
chapters on the history of Jainism, and on the relation of Jaina 
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monacMsm to Indian monacliisni as a whole, but its main value lies in 
the very long third section where extracts referring to Jaina monks 
or nuns from both ^vetambara and Bigambara sources are set out in 
detail In the fourth section the information found about the organiza- 
tion of Jaina monachism in inscriptions is presented. 

The work is not free from faults. The bibliography is limited and 
does not include such authoritarian works as Dr. A. L, Basham's 
History and Doctrines of the IjlviJm (published 1951). In view of 
the author s reference (introduction, p. ix) to the shortage of critical 
editions, it is surprising that he seems unaware of some that are avail- 
able, e.g. of Aydmmga-suUa, Kappa-szitta, and Ovavdiya-sutta. As 
a result his references to the last-named text are so designated that 
they are uiiverifiable in the editions of Leumaiin and Suru. Moreover, 
the system of reference to some texts is inconsistent, the Bhagaml-sutta 
being cited by both page and sataka number indiscriminately. Occa- 
sionally no detailed reference is given at all, e.g. to the TMnamga- 
sutta on p. 156. 

These are perhaps minor, though irritatin| points. More serious 
is the question of the dating adopted for the ivetambara canon. The 
author decides that as in our present state of knowledge accurate 
dating of individual texts of the canon is impossible, the same antiquity 
should be ascribed to all the texts in each particular section. Accordingly 
he regards the ahgas as a whole as the oldest part of the canon, though 
admitting (p. 24) that parts of the ahgas are decidedly quite young 
^ Such a method of dating seems to preclude the establishment of any 
historical chronology, for it is clearly unscholarly in the case of a text 
or group of texts made up of material of various ages to date the whole 
by the date assumed for the oldest part. The date adopted should be 
that of the youngest. Therefore the Avassaya-suita^ known only in 
combination with its nijjutti, should be dated with the other nijjuttis 
rather than with the remaining milla-suttas (p. 25). Nor can it he 
correct to include a reference from Abhayadeva's commentary on the 
TMnaniga-sutta when dealing with the ahgas (p. 140). 

This book cannot, then, be regarded as a history of Jaina monachism. 
It will, however, be invaluable as a work of reference when that history 
comes to be written. 

K.. E. Ngrmah. . 


Buddhism 

Bibliographie Bouddhique. Fascicule Annexe XXIII bis. Eetro- 
spective : Foeuvre de Louis de la Vallee Poussin, par Marcelle 
Lalou. pp. 37. Librairie d’Amerique et d’Orient, Paris, 1955. 

This detailed bibliography of the work of the great Belgian Indologist 
who died in 1938 contains 324 items, covering a working period of some 
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forty-seven years. Nearly ail tliese items refer to studies on Buddliisiii 
in its many aspects, and from tKe list the student could hardly realize 
the great debt of the historian to de la Vallee Poussin for his three 
invaluable volumes on the history of pre-Muslim India in the Histoire 
du Monde series. Though these take so little space in the list of his 
works they are surely among the most important. The titles of de la 
Vallee Poussin’s earlier works are accompanied by full bibliographical 
details, and often also by brief notes on their contents. Those published 
since the inception of BibliogTQphie houdd}iic[ue are given only with 
cross-references to the earlier volumes of the series where they are 
first recorded. Item no, 124 contains a cross-reference to inf, n° 234 ”, 
This should read 231 

A. L. Basham. 


Miscellaneous 

Prehistoric Eeligion. By E. 0. James, pp. 300, 14 figs., 3 maps, and 
5 charts. Thames and Hudson, 1957. 30.^-. 

This somewhat stereotyped survey of ancient religious practices, 
based on a conspectus of generally well-known material, may have 
little to offer to the specialist, but it can be valuable in helping to 
broaden the outlook of that considerable section of the public now 
professing an interest in archaeology. For the author uses, as indeed 
he must, though not very boldly, anthropological evidence to illuminate 
preliistoric thought. If the extensive treatment of grave furniture, 
especially of Western megalithic tombs, to throw light on the ‘‘ cult of 
the dead ” seems disproportionate, this may supply a useful antidote 
to the too materialistic attitude of the late Professor Gordon Childe who 
concluded his last book with the pronoxmcement about these tomb- 
builders that their motives, like their emotions, have been lost forever, 
just because they were illusions. Does that matter ? ” 

Being concerned primarily with the elucidation of European and 
Near Eastern primitive religion, Professor James uses the '' cult of the 
dead ” mainly to supply evidence of belief in survival, rather than of 
a developed ancestor worship such as he would have found in the Far 
East. And it is perhaps too much to expect to find any reference to 
diffusion of Mesopotamian influences to the Orient. Even within his 
chosen geographical field there are unexpected omissions : while 
the Neolithic cult of an Earth Mother receives much attention, the 
significance of the sacred mountain is insufficiently discussed, 
omphalos is not even mentioned. The familiar aspects of sky and 
vegetation cults, mainly on the basis of Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
evidence, are then passed in review. And when the need arises the author 
refers succinctly to such controversial questions as totemism, ^nd the 
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tteories of Levy Briihl,. Durkheim, and Fatker Wm. Sckiiidt, , Eack 
ckapter kas a skort bibliograpky and tke ckarts of culture sequences 
provide a useful visual aid. 

H. G. Quaeitch Wales. 


Patterists m Comparative Relioiok. By Miecea Eliade. pp. xv -{- 
484. Skeed and Ward, 1958. 255. ' 

At first sigkt tkis excellent Englisk translation (provided witk a 
double index) of tke author’s Tradte dliistoire des Religions, might strike 
tke reader as an orthodox treatise on primitive religion. The chapter 
headings suggest as muck : tke sky and sky gods tke sun and sun 
gods; tke waters and water symbolism; tke earth, woman and 
fertility; vegetation; agriculture, etc. Moreover tke treatment is 
not historical but sets out to be a study of religious forms. Certainly 
the wealth of facts, and tke immense and welkckosen bibliographies 
can make it serve as an invaluable text-book. But tke author early 
emphasizes that tkis is not a work of reference and should be read as a 
whole. Tke reader soon discovers the reason. The chapters are intended 
to show tke sacred revealed at different cosmic levels Tke facts 
adduced are a vehicle for a theory that gradually develops as one 
proceeds, and culminates in tke chapters on “ sacred time ” and 
morphology and function of myths which recall the author’s 
interesting little book The Myth of Urn Eternal Return, The core of the 
theory is that virtually every myth and ritual is concerned with restoring 
sacred time ” by periodically repeating the primeval act of creation. 
Thus is revealed a primitive human urge to put the clock back, after 
a period of chaos (orgy), and re-establish paradise here and now. In 
developing his discussion Professor Eliade has much to say that is stimu- 
lating and original, and he deals with concepts and observances which 
have received insufficient recognition in the past. But when he says 
from one point of view every myth is ^ cosmogonic ’ ” he reveals a weak- 
ness because that is the point of view that is over-stressed in this book. 
Time and again he forces a cosmic interpretation, as when he asks us 
to believe that the hierophany of the earth was cosmic in form before 
being truly chthonian ” (p. 243), when he ignores the evidence that 
the omphalos was a symbol of earth before it was the centre ” (p. 231), 
and when he urges that the chthonic significance of the circular Greek 
monuments must not mislead us ” (p. 374). Primitive religion has 
suffered from being wholly interpreted as solar, as totemic, or in terms 
of vegetation spirits, and it would be a pity if it now has to pass through 
a cosmic period. There is indeed much to be said for the view of 
those scholars who have seen cosmology as a secondary and perhaps 
relatively late aspect of magico-religious culture. Professor Eliade’s study 
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is a valuable contribution, to a subject tke exact status of wLicli is still 
sub judice. He now promises a companion volume wMcb will deal witli 
tie material bistorically. One may be sure tbat it will be a no less 
tliougM-pro Yoking and absorbing volume. 

H. G-. Quaritch Wales. 


The New Oxford History of Music, Vol I. Ancient and Oriental 
Music. Ed. by Egon Wellesz. pp. i~xxiii + 1-530, and xiv 
Illustrations. Oxford University Press, 1957. 635. 

It is a pleasant surprise tliat tbis ambitious new Mstory of music 
in eleven large volumes should devote volume I to music which normally 
does not come to the notice of the Western musician. Some of this 
music can be revived at will — thanks to gramophone and tape recorder — 
and in this sense it can be called “ alive but most of it is lost in spite 
of many discourses on music preserved in ancient manuscripts. 

As its heading implies, the opening chapter on Primitive Music ’’ 
attempts to trace the earliest steps of man towards musical achieve- 
ment. The author, probably the most expert of ethnomusicologists 
to-day, is forced to rely for this purpose on ethnological theories. This 
is because his particular musical material cannot be classified with that 
scientific certainty with which the archaeologists are now accustomed 
to date their prehistoric finds. Few of Schneider’s colleagues subscribe 
to these theories as unreservedly as he does, but this should not detract 
from the value of his contribution. In any case it is the first compre- 
hensive essay on primitive music to be published in Britain. 

Not the least benefit to be derived from this chapter lies in its 176 
musical examples. Only thirty-five of these come from Asia but this is 
understandable since our interest in Asian music is not so much in 
the primitive or folk-art of her culture as in the art music of the Far 
Eastern countries, India, and the Islamic countries, and these are more 
fully treated in separate sections by L. Picken, A. Bake, and H. G. 
Farmer. In addition the book offers six contributions on the music of 
ancient times, especially from the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
Many deductions have been made here from a great diversity of sources. 
One realizes how scanty the evidence is, how confusing philosophical 
speculation on music has been, and how difficult it has always been to 
communicate to strangers the feel of one’s own music. 

This problem not only besets students of the music of the past. 
One need only recall the confusion surrounding the description of the 
sniti intervals of India to realize how acute these issues are to-day. 
Bake reminds us that no mathematical approach to the matter is 
found in India before the eighteenth century ” (p. 206). Bake must have 
been greatly tempted to give a detailed account of the theories put 
forward by Danielou. It is fortunate for the reader that he resisted this 
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■.temptation." Bake’s discussion 'of the mga, mode, and scale is especiallv 
lucid. 

Indian music is seen as the '' easternmost representative of a laro-e 
group of interrelated musical phenomena . . (p. 195). Picken speaks 

similarly of the Far Eastern countries as a musically imifomi area to 
be compared and contrasted with India perhaps on the one hand and 
Western Europe on the other ” (p. 83). Farmer finds that the music of 
Islam shares in the /‘ mobility ” of “ the new civilization (i.e. Mam) 
which was to have so vital an infiiience on the western world ” (p. 422), 
and Professor Egon "Vi ellesz, the editor ot this volunie, places the Islamic 
chapter logically at the end of the book. 

Picken discusses “ cultural interrelations ” in some detail in the final 
paragraph of his contribution. This goes far to explain why ethno- 
musicologists find their subject exciting, but it does not only concern 
the specialist : the book contributes to "the most urgent problem of our 
time by placing the main emphasis on the mingling of cultures and the 
exchanges that took place between them. 

K. P. Wachsmaxn. 


Ceramiques de Bactres. By J . C. Gardin (Memoires de la Delegation 
Ai'cheologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, Tome XV). pp. 131 
+ 24 plates. Paris, Xlincksieck, 1957. 

The title of this book is perhaps unduly modest ; it is in fact a report 
on the archaeological reconnaissance of the ruins of Balkh (the ancient 
Bactra) by the French Delegation in tvro short campaigns in the spring 
and autumn of 1947. Balkh is an archaeologist’s nightmare ; it is an 
enormous area covered with masses of ruins. Most of these are relatively 
late ; those of the Timurid towm of the late middle ages and the earlier 
(9th to 13th century) Moslem town destroyed by Chinggis Khan cover 
the earlier remains with layers of great thickness. To add to the archae- 
oiopst's discomfort, in the most promising areas, at any rate in the 
spring, the water table is up to and even about the bottom of the early 
Moslem town. In an attempt to find a site suitable for systematic 
excavation no less than seventy-one soundings above 5 feet square were 
sunk^ at various points in Balkh itself, and another eleven at a site 
20 miles to the west in the spring, and two larger soundings, one 6 metres 
y 3, and the other (abandoned unfinished) 10 metres square in the 
autumn. The total hag was disappointing, a fair amount of pottery 
ragments, most of them very small, a few bits of terra cotta figurines 
and some very decayed coins. No area worth systematic excavation 
was located. The main part of the book is a description of these finds. 
It is a masterpiece of scientific description and analysis. M. Gardin 
has arranged the various types of pottery in logical series and worked 
out a chronology for them, and accordingly for the various areas sounded, 
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which is wholly convincing. It is no fault of his that the whole period 
covered is so disconcertingly short. Only in one area, the Bala Hissar 
was anythmg found which could be dated to before the Kushan conquest 
in the 1st century b.c. Of the few coins found the earliest were those 
of Kanishka. The earliest pottery found on the Bala Hissar may go 
back to the Macedonian conquest in the 4th century B.c., or at any rate 
to the peiiod of Giaeco-Bactrian rule, although only one fragment of a 
pot with a broken low-relief portrait of a Graeeo-Bactrian prince 
demonstrably belongs to this period ; but they certainly do not go 
back any distance beyond that. As M. Gardin points out in his 
Conclusion ”, if Balkh is to retain its reputation of being “ the 
Mother of Cities ” it will have to do a great deal better than this. 


Geeaed Clauson. 


OBITUARIES 



The death of Professor Vogel has robbed the world of an able 
scholar and a great gentleman ; for it is of the man himself and his 
outstanding qualities that one instinctively thinks first : of his 
uncompromising honesty and love of truth ; his hatred of anything 
savouring of cruelty or oppression ; his imselfish disposition and 
gentle courteous ways ; his slow thoughtful speech and his whimsical 
humour. 

Jean Philippe Vogel was born in Holland in 1871, and studied 
Sanskrit under Prof. Uhlenbeck at Amsterdam. In 1900 he paid a 
visit to the East with the idea of following up his studies in India 
and hTetherlands India, hut while in India was persuaded to accept 
a post in the Axchseological Department. For most of the next ten 
years he was Superintendent of the Northern Circle with beadquarteis 
at Lahore, and was responsible for the preservation of some of 
India s most famous monuments, including the magnificent groups 
of Mughal palaces, mosques and tombs at Lahore and Delhi. Not 
only did he watch with unremitting care over their repair, but he 
became no mean authority on their history and architecture, 
writing among other works a beautifully illustrated monograph on the 
Tile Mosaics with which Jahangir enriched the oiiter facade of the 
Lahore Fort. Vogel’s heart, however, was less with the Moslem, 
than with the earlier Hindu and Buddhist antiquities. Several 
summers he spent in the remote highlands of Chamba State, and the 
volume in which he described the monuments and antiquities of 
that region was a model of patient research and scholarship. No 
less valuable was his exhaustive Catalogue of the Mathura Museum 
with its rich collections of sculptures and inscriptions dating from 
Saka and Kiishan times. To the Annual Reports of the 
Axchseological Department, Vogel also contributed at this time 
many instructive articles, among the most notable being his 
Armenian Inscriptions in Baluchistan ”, Tombs at Hioldan in 
Las Bela”, Buddhist Sculptures from Benares”, Copper- 
Plate grant of Bahadur Singh of Kullu”, '^Kangra Monuments 
ruined in the Earthquake” (of 1906), The Mathura School of 
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Sculpture ”, “ Naga -worship in Ancient Mathura ”, “ The Qila’i- 
Kuhna Masjid at Delhi ”, “ Sacrificial Posts at Isapur ”, “ Icono- 
graphical notes on the Seven Pagodas ”, “ Temple at Bhitargaon ”, 
and “ Temple at Mahadeva at Bajaura ”. 

In 1903 Vogel collaborated with me in excavations at Charsada, 
the ancient Pushkalavati, on the Swat Eiver, and during the next 
six years did much useful digging on his own at the famous Buddhist 
sites of Kasia and Saheth-Maheth — ^the former scene of the 
Buddha’s death, the latter of his greatest miracle. 

Por the last two years of his Indian service Vogel ofiiciated as 
Director-General of Axchseology and proved himself at once a 
capable administrator and, to me, a most loyal friend. Soon after 
his retirement from India Vogel was appointed to the Chair of 
Sanskrit at Leyden, and in 1931 became Eector of that great 
University — an honour of which he was justly proud. But he never 
forgot his friends in India, his interest in Indian archreology never 
flagged. As founder and Honorary President of the Kern Institute 
at Leyden, he published annually its valuable comprehensive 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeology. 

On other works published for the most part after his return to 
Europe an orientalist friend has contributed the folio-wing note : 

“ After his d6but (1898) with a Dutch translation of Sudraka’s 
play, ‘ The little clay toy-cart ’ (Mrichahatilca), Vogel’s studies in 
Sanskrit and Pali literature were concerned mostly with the matter 
relating to Indian archaeology and art. To this group belong his 
paper (1919) on ‘ The sign of the spread hand or “ five-finger token ’ 
in Pali literature ’, that (1929) on ‘ The woman and tree or saUhhan 
jHcd in Indian literature and art’, and the handsome illustrated 
volume (1926) entitled ‘ Indian serpent-lore or The nagas in 
Hindu legend and art ’. With these we may associate his 
popular Dutch translation (1917) of the Sa-vitri story (in the JfaM- 
Bhdraia). The study of the Sanskrit word tyas, in the sense of 
‘ magical ’ or ‘ mysterious power ’ (1930) is as an essay in philo- 
logical interpretation of a more constructive kind. But Vogel’s 
most solid and original work in the linguistic field is contained in 
the volume (1911), ‘Antiquities of Chamba State’, and in two 
articles, ‘ Shorkot inscription of year 83 ’ and ‘ Prakrit inscriptions 
from a Buddhist site at Nagarjuni-konda ’, contributed to the 
Bpigraphia Indica (Vols. XVI, XX- 
had to deal at first hand with a 
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inscriptions presenting difficulties in respect of decipherment 
dialect, Sanskrit style, history, administrative and other termino’ 
logy. These problems were handled with sound scholarship by the 
author, who, besides elucidating the local and dmiastic history 
gave an elaborate account of the Sarada script as developed in 
Chamba and the adjacent regions. The Xagaijimi-konda inscrip 
tions, more normal in respect of script and language (though with a 
good number of noiaUlia in terminology, etc.), are important from 
their early date and the light they shed on dynastic history and 
Buddhist activity in the south-eastern Deccan. The article entitled 
The Sanskrit pratoU and its Xew-Indian Derivates ’ (J,E A S 

1906, p._ 539-551) is also a good piece of philological-cMw- 
arcaseological research. 

“ In his Eectorial address at Leyden (1931) on ‘ The cosmo- 
phtan significance of Buddhism ’ Vogel took a glance at ‘ Greater 
India . In concentratmg upon Buddhism, the greatest, though not 
the earliest, factor in the expansion of Indian influence, Vogel 
laid stress on the link of intercourse through pilgrimages to sacred 
sites m India. The epigraphical and historical discoveries of French 
archaeologists in Indo-China are recounted at some length in Hs 
paper on the Borneo yw^ia-inscriptions.” 

^ “ Correspondent •= of the jEcole Franeaise 
Extreme-Orient ; in 1935 an Honorary Member of the Soci4t6 

Society*^^’ ^ Honorary Fellow of the Eoyal Asiatic 

JoHH Marshall, . 





Calcutta University, and he long served on the Indian Historical 
Records Commission. In 1929 he was made a Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire, and, as well as being honoured by 
numerous universities and learned bodies in his native land, he was 
an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Historical Society. 

The published volumes of Sir Jadunath cover a period of forty- 
nine years, from 1901, which saw his first study of the reign of 
Aurangzib {India of Aumngzib), to 1950, when the fourth vokine 
of his Fall of the Moghal Emfire appeared. Throughout his life the 
main subject of his studies was the Mughal Empire, especially in 
its later phases, and his monumental five-volume History of 
Aurangzib (1912-24) and four-volume Fall of the Moghul Empire 
(1932-50), might form sufficient memorials of any great scholar. 
He had, however, many other works of importance to his credit. Not 
only did he study the Mughals, but he also devoted much attention 
to the history of their Maratha enemies, as his Shivaji and his Times 
(1920), and The House of Shivaji (1948) bear witness. He colla- 
borated with the Maratha historian Dr. G. S. Sardesai in editing 
the Poona Residency Correspondence (1936- ), of which fifteen 
volumes have so far appeared, and he edited and contributed several 
chapters to the second volume of the Dacca University History 
of Bengal (1948), as well as producing many other comparatively 
less important works in English and Bengali. 

Sir Jadunath, as well as having a thorough knowledge of all the 
major Indo-Aryan languages, was well versed in Persian, French, 
and Portuguese, and fully exploited sources in these languages, 
as well as, of course, in English. He was indefatigable in his search 
for fresh historical material, and made many journeys to 
and Rajasthan for this purpose, as well as visiting the West to study 
English and European archives. The greatness and importance of 
his work was largely due to the thousands of unpublished documents 
of the Mughal period which he was able to bring to light and utilize, 
bringing to bear upon them a sound historical judgment, un- 
prejudiced by communal, religious, or national sentiment. His 
English style, if rather old-fashioned by present-day standards, 
was lucid and correct, and he also wrote 
native Bengali. 

He was an able teacher, and he trained 
historians, who have continued his researches in Mughal 
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A warm friend, lie was an entlnisiastic collaborator with, otter 
scholars. His later years were marked by great sadness, for of his 
two sons one was killed in a communal riot at the time of partition, 
while the other died a few years later. He leaves a widow and two 
daughters. He is also survived by his old friend and colleague, the 
venerable Dr. G. S. Sardesai, whose ninety-fomth birthday occurred 
only five days before Sir Jadunath’s death. The last published wi*itiiig 
of the great historian is undoubtedly his brief note of greeting to 
Dr. Sardesai, dated 15th May, 1958, in which, in a clear firm English 
hand, he quotes the words of Tennyson ^ : 

Since we deserved the name of friends, 

And thine effect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may live in thee 
And move thee on to nobler ends.’’ 

The second half of this quatrain may perhaps be taken as the 
last message of this great scholar to those who devote themselves to 
the study of India’s past. 

A. L. Basham. 

^ Reproduced in the periodical Bharata-vmiLl, Poona, 1st June, 1958, p. 5. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

Postpoaed owing to the bus strike, the Anniversary Meeting was 
held on 1st July with the President, Sir Eichard Winstedt, in the 

chair. 

The following Eeport of Council, 1957-68, was laid before it. 

The Society regretted the loss through death of one Foreign 
Extra-Ordinary Fellow, the Hon. Maulana Abul Kalam Axad, three 
Honorary Fellows, Professors Eene Dussaud, J. Ph. Vogel, and 
Pandit Madho Sarup Vats, and nine Members : Sir John Gumming ; 
Vatasseri Sri Velayudhan Tampi ; Professors E. D. Edwards and 
W. Perceval Yetts ; Major C. H. Axmbruster, and Messrs. A. H. 6. 
Alston, E. B. W. Chappelow, L. M. Glancy, and Carl T. Keller, 

Mr. Y. D. Gundevia and Miss S. I. Goldsmith resigned. 

H.E. the High Commissioner for Malaya was elected a Foreign 
Extra-Ordinary Member. Professor Dr. E. C. Majumdar was elected 
an Honorary Member, 

Forty-nine new Members were elected : Professors C. H. Philips 
and T, G. Percival Spear ; the Eev. Drs. J. P. Grant and Max 
Wilcox ; Drs. K. K. Chakrabarthy, K. A. Faruqi, L. Frank, P. C. 
Gnpta, P. A. Lanyon-Orgill, A. R. Mallick, P. S. Mookerji, S. R. 
Nizam, and R. Walzer; Sastra Ratnakara T. K. Gopalaswamy 
Aiyyangar ; Major D, J. Carr ; Wing-Commander H. T. Sutton ; 
Messrs. Usharbudh Arya, K. S. Bailey, E. C. G. Barrett, B, C. 
Chaudhuri, K. G. Chaudlmri, H. Clayton, Ali M. Fandi, A. R. 
Field, M. Freedman, C. L. Geddes, F. G. Gilbert-Bentley, A. Godman, 
Irfan M. Habib, Aziz Hamid, MajM Abdul-Hamid JaAuni, 
A. Ehaiissa, Alistair Lamb, T. Y. Liu, Vidwan E. Damodara 
Menon, Syed Hussain Shah, S. J. Shaw, U Ba Shin, Bose Singh, 
Sri V. Srinivasan, S. C. Sutton, S. K. Verma, Cary S. Welch, A. J. 
Wightmaii and 0. W. Welters ; Mesdames M. Keegan and Priti 
Rahman ; the Misses I. B. Horner and Lydia Tovey. 

Grants , — The Society gratefully acknowledged the following grants 
for the financial year ending 31st December, 1957 : £200 from the 
Government of India, £100 from the British Academy, £46 from the 
Federation of Malaya, £37 from the Government of Singapore, and 
£10 from the Government of Hong Kong. 

It was again indebted to the British Academy for £400 payable 
from the Nuffield Trust for the enlargement of its Journal, 
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Lectures. — ^Professor D. G. E, Hall lectured on Henry Enrney and 
the Court of Ava ”, Dr, Quaritch Vales on '' Angkor Eevisited”, 
Dr. A. Bake on The Festival of the Red and White Matsyen- 
dranath”, Mr. P. J. Honey on ''Vietnam: its Cultural, Geo- 
graphical, and Political Development”, Professor Bernard Lewis 
on " The Muslim discovery of Europe ”, Dr. D. S. Rice on 
" Deacon or Drink : Some Pamtings from Samarra re-examined ”, 
Miss B. de Cardi on "Recent Archaeological Exploration in 
Baluchistan ”, Mr. E. H. S. Simmonds on " New Year Ceremonies at 
Luang Prahang (Laos) ”. 

Gifts. — The Society w’'as indebted to Mr. Vivian Gaster for the 
gift of books and papers from the library of his father, Dr. Moses 
Gaster. Sir Richard Winstedt presented a copy of a Djakarta MS. 
of the " Malay Annals ” with an unpublished appendix. Mr. W. H. 
Moreland already a benefactor of the Society, left it £2,297, 
allocated by the Council to a pension fimd for the Staff. 

Publications. — A History of Persia, 1472-1490, by Professor 
V. Minorsky, was published as a Monograph, and a Gaster Centenary 
Publication was edited by Dr. B. Schindler. The publication of a new 
edition of The Rise of the Ottoman Empire by Professor Paul Wittek 
was approved. 

TJnimrsities Prize Essay. — The following subjects were set : 
(1) The value of Oriental Studies at the present time or (2) The 
spread of Cycles of Tales in Asia. There were no competitors. 

Miscellaneous. — The followmg 'were appointed delegates to the 
International Congress of Orientalists at Himich : Sir Gerard 
Claiison (Senior Delegate), Sir Ralph Turner : Professors A. L. 
Basham, J. Brough, K. A. C. Creswell, and A. S. Tritton ; 
Drs. E. M. Boyce and D. S. Rice and Mr. D. Shior. 

Mr. D. Sinor represented the Society at the General Assembly 
of the International Union of Orientalists at Munich. 

Professor V. Minorsky and Sir Ralph Turner were elected Honorary 
Members of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft. 

Officers. — The Council recommended the election of the 
following:— 

President : Sir Gerard Clauson. Director : Sir Richard Winstedt. 
Hon, Vice-President : Sir Patrick CadelL Vice-President : Dr. H. G. 
Quaritch Wales. Member of Council : Professor S. H. Hansford. 
Hon. Officers : Dr. L. D. Barnett (Librarian), Mr. C. C. Brown 
(Treasurer), Mr. D. Sinor (Secretary). 
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Tlie Society was again indebted to its Honorary Solicitor, 
Mr. D. H. Bramall, T.D., for his services. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. C. C. Brown) said that financially 1957 
had been a satisfactory year for the Society. Its receipts (£4,545) 
slightly exceeded those for 1956, and expenditure was only £65 more 
than in 1956. On the revenue side subscriptions of members had 
risen by £105 and subscription for the Journal and sales of it by 
£331. Against this had to be set the reduction of the grant from the 
British Academy by £100 and the omission of rebates on Covenanted 
Subscriptions, pending a decision of the court on the eligibility of 
societies like theirs to receive the concession. 

What had swelled expenditure was the cost of producing the 
Journal. He understood that other societies were astonished at its 
size considering the Society’s resources. It was to be hoped that the 
Nuffield grant would be continued, so that it would not be necessary 
to reduce the number of pages. In all, expenditure for 1957 had 
exceeded income by £91. 

In moving the adoption of the Keport, Sir Ealph Turner remarked 
that after the world war many thought the change in political 
relations between Great Britain and Asian countries left no place 
for their Society, which had recruited so many of its members from 
the overseas services of the Crown, such as the Indian Civil Service. 
But the number of the Society’s members now was actually greater 
than when those gloomy prognostications were made. And of the 
forty-nine new members who joined during 1957, while twenty-six 
lived in Great Britain, the remainder belonged to Asian cormtries, 
principally India and Pakistan, where the Society had always been 
esteemed. 

They were grateful for the grants from various governments, but he 
could not refrain from commenting on the disparity between India’s 
generous grant of £200 and the small sum of £100 received through 
the British Academy from the British Government. A Society which 
had done and did so much to strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
cultural interest between Great Britain and the A.sian members of 
the Commonwealth, not to speak of other Asian countries, deserved 
a far greater measure of support from Her Majesty’s Treasury. 
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Books and Vouchers of the Society, and report that it is in accordance therewith. 
We have obtained proper conffimation of the Investments and Bank Balances 
therein described. 


General Postage 

Sundry Expenses — 

Teas .... 
Lectures . . . . 

National Health and Insurance 
General .... 
Audit Fee 


1st August, 1958. 


Journal Account — 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Professional Auditors. 

3 Frederick's Place, 


Printing . 
Postage . 


57 17 7 


fH. C. BOWEN, Auditor for the Council. 
Countersigned-! 

tc. E. J. WHITTING, Auditor for the Society. 



SPECIAL FUNDS, 1957 

Oriental Translation Fund 


Receipts 


Sundries 
Balance, 3: 


Balance, 1/1/57 

Sales , . . . . . . 

Interest on Deposit Account 


Royal Asiatic Society's Monograph Fund 


Balance, l/l/i 
Sales . 
Balance, 3l/l: 


Binding lOO, tol. XXV 
FEINTING' AND BINDING 500, VOL. 

XXVI . . . . , . 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL FUNDS* BALANCES 31st DEC., 195: 


OiliENTAL Translation Fund 


R.A.S. Monograph Fund 
Cash at Bank— - 
On CuiTent Account . i 
On Deposit Account . 


TRUST FUNDS, 1957 

Prize Publication Fund 


Balance, 1/1/57 
Sales , 
Dividends . 


31/12/57 Balance carried to 
Summary . . , 


Gold Medal Fund 


Balance, 1/1/57 
Dividends . 


31/12/57 Balance ' carried to 
Summary 


Dniversities* Prize Essay Fund 

43 12 9 PRIZE . . 

24 14 8 PRINTING', . 

• ■ ■ 2 18 6 31/12/57 BALANCE CARRIED 

Summary .... 


Balance, 1/1/57 . 
Dividends . 

Income Tax Refund 


Dr. b. c. Law Trust Account 

. 370 12 4 I ' 31/12/57 BALANCE CARRIED ' TO 

* 5 14 3 ; Summary . 

3 19 3 i 


Balance, 1/1/57 . 
Dividends . 

Income Tax Refund 


Staff Pension Fund 

31/12/57 Balance carried to 

69 18 5 SuaoiARY 

46 0 4 


Balance op Legacy 
(W. H. Moreland, deceased) 
Dividends .... 



SUMMARY. OF TRUST FUND BALANCES, 1957 


Frizb publication Fund 
GOLD Medal £'‘und 
Universities' Prize Essay Fund 
DR. B. C. LAW Trust Account 
STAFF PENSION FUND . 


31/12/57 Cash at Bank 
Current account 


Trust Fund Investments 

£600 Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable Stock (Prize Publication Fund) (“ B" account). 
£825 Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable Stock (Gold Medal Fund) (“ A ” account). 

£645 11s. 2(1 Nottingham Corporation S% Irredeemable Stock (Universities Prize Essay Fund) (■ 
account). 

£40 3|% Conversion Loan (Universities Prize Essay Fund) (*" B” account) 

£229 16s. 9d. 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75 (Universities Prize Essay Fund) (“ B " account). 

Es. 12,000 3% Government of India Conversion Loan 1946 ( Dr. B. 0. Law Trust Account). 

£325 4% Consolidated Stock (Staff Pension Fund) 

£912 10s. 34% Conversion Stock 

£175 Plymouth Corporation 3i-% Eedeemable Stock 1972-82 ,, „ „ 

£735 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 ,, „ 

£150 4% Victory Bonds ,, ,,,, 


BURTON MEMORIAL FUND, 1957 

Receipts 


Payments 

31/12/57 Cash at Bank on Current 
Account . . . . . 


Balance 1/1/57 . 
Dividends . 

Income Tax Refund 


Investment 

£48 16s. 9d. 3% Funding Loan 1959-69 


JAMES G. B. FORLONG FUND, 1957 


Balance, 1/1/57 . 

Sales . ' .... 

Dividends,' . 

Income Tax Refund . 
Scholarship Award Returned 
Interest on P.O. Savings Bank 


School of Oriental and African Studies— 

1 Scholarship . . . 150 0 

2 Exhibitions . , . 100 0 < 

Commission on Sales, 1956 . . 6 7 

Postage . . . . . 8 

Balance- 

Cash at Bank on 
Current Account 623 15 5 
GAvSh in P.O. Savings 

BANK . . . 447 7 0 1,071 2 i 


Forlong Fund Investments 
£2,017 11s. Sa. 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70. 

£1,217 2s. 8d. 3% Treasury Stock, 

£700 34% Conversion Loan (“ A " account), 

£253 m?. 4d. 34 % War Loan (“ A ’’ account). 

£1,051 8s. 7d. 'British Electricity 3% Guaranteed Stock, 1968-73. 
£923 7,?. 70!. 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75. 

£500 4% Defence Bonds. 


We have examined the above Abstracts of Receipts and Payments with the Books and Vouchers of the 
Society, and report that they are in accordance therewith. We have obtained proper confirmation of 
the investments and Bank Balances therein described. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO., 

Professional Auditors. 

3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, B.C. 


1st August, 1958. 


'H. C. BOWEJST, Auditor for the Council. 

.C. E, J. WHITTIRG, Auditor for the Society. 


Countersigned. 
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AHKIVEESAEY MEETIJiTG 



Many of the Society’s members were actively engaged in fulfilling 
its fmiction of conducting research into the history and civilizations 
of Asia. And there remained many exciting discoveries to be made. 
Quite lately one of its members, Dr. Lang, had brought back from 
Eussia photographs of MS. leaves in Kharosthi script of the North- 
Western Dhammapada which had been there for many years 
unexamined. And only yesterday Professor Morgenstierne, one of 
their Honorary Members, had informed him. that the French 
Mission in Afghanistan had discovered a rock inscription near 
Kandahar containing a Greek version of an edict of Asoka, 
iTtoSacrats*. 

In seconding the adoption of the Eeport, Colonel Garstin remarked 
that the Society was holding its own among the manifold changes 
in the spirit and circumstances of the age. They were grateful for the 
grants received from the various governments and he understood 
that the absence of one from Pakistan in the Eeport did not mean 
that that country had ceased to implement its promise of £50 a year 
in perpetuity. The grant from the British Academy certainly struck 
one as niggardly. There had been no entrants for the Universities 
Prize Essay competition, a fact that at one moment had suggested 
to him the possibility of entering the lists himself imtil he learnt that 
the regulations made him fifty years too late. 

Their Society was often considered too formidably learned and 
Orientalists too remote from the interests of the average European. 
But one of the Society’s members, Professor E. A. C. Creswell, had 
written ‘'A short account of Early Muslim Architecture ” for the 
Pelican series, of which 10,500 copies had been sold in two months. 

He would like to pay a tribute to the indefatigable part played by 
their retiring President in volmitarily assisting to admi.nister the 
affairs of the Society in spite of his Johnsonian labours of recent 
years in the field of Malay lexicography and other Malay studies. 
The Society was indebted, as usual, to Mrs. Davis, their Secretary, 
for untiring devotion in conducting the correspondence and keeping 
the accounts and to Miss Nielson for her unfailing courtesy and 
patient attention to the needs and queries of readers in the Library. 

The Eeport was passed unanimously. 

The President said that the meeting had been twice postponed 
owing to the bus strike — a strike that reminded him of an example 
of Oriental wisdom which he witnessed in Malaya half a century ago. 
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There was a royal procession. In front came the ruler in a Eolls- 
Eoyce. Beliind it came a carriage and pair, behind the caniage a 
richly caparisoned elephant, behind the elephant a bullock cart, 
and ill the rear loyal followers ready to carry His Highness on their 
shoulders if the more modern means of conveyance failed. 

Fortimately their loyal staff lived near enough to attend with 
some inconvenience and keep the premises open, but it was feared 
perhaps pessimistically that for an Anniversary Meetmg there might 
not be a quorum. Hence the postponement. It involved of course a 
breach of the Society’s rules, but those rules were framed when 
members could walk or ride comfortably to their premises off Bond 
Street. 

The past year was for the Society uneventful : in other words it 
almost made ends meet. And it received a legacy from the late 
Mr. Moreland which had increased its capital. It had heard, too, 
that on the death of several beneficiaries it will receive a legacy 
from another deceased member. Its membership increased slightly 
and the list of foreign universities that buy its Journal was longer 
than ever. Orientalists could always count on a fit audience though 
few, the perennial fear being lest the few should not be enough to 
support an independent Society, when the cost of printing and 
building rose but subscriptions could not well be increased. 

It was 180 years since Dr. Johnson declared that a visit to the 
Great Wall of China would reflect lustre on a man’s children and 
raise them to eminence. Nowadays the target of the ambitious was 
the moon. With such a rival attraction it could not be claimed that 
many shared what Boswell called noble ambition in Dr. Johnson, who 
when he got a pension, exclaimed, ''Had this happened twenty years 
ago I should have gone to Constantinople to learn Arabic as Pococke 
did.” A recent review praising Professor Arberry’s indefatigable 
efforts to familiarize English-speaking peoples with Persian literature 
ended by lamenting how few there were prepared to take the trouble 
to adapt themselves to the climate of an Eastern culture. Yet there 
were still enthusiasts as eager to unravel a Sanskrit root or a Chinese 
^ideograph as was Browning’s grammarian " dead from the waist 
down ” to settle the import of a Greek enclitic. He was glad to say 
that he knew no Orientalist " dead from the waist down” but he 
did know of one who got appendicitis in Nepal, was flown to 
Calcutta for an operation, and then returned to Nepal to prosecute 
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great Nepalese, dictionary but Nepal to-day seemed to Have become 
a .suburb ' of .Malet Street. ■ One member of their Coiiiicil drove' there 
and back in his car. Another member of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies tramped with liis, wife from Nepal for thirty-five 
days till they reached Darjeeling over country , 18,000 feet high. 
Prodigious ! one felt, quite j>rodigioiis, rivalling the achievements 
of Ibii Batuta and Marco Polo. 

Unlike , their predecessors, Orientalists to-day had before' .them 
two fields of research, one the old field of traditional ciiltime which 
had to be explored now or never before it passed, the other the 
effect of the new wine of a scientific and political age poured into 
bottles as old as Abraham or Confucius. 

It was pleasing to reflect that European and Asian scholars were 
tackling these problems together. It was pleasing to see that of their 
members nearly one-third were Asians. It was pleasing that the 
Governments of India, Pakistan, and Malaya thought so highly 
of their work that they made them annual grants. It was not so 
pleasing to think of the number of Orientalists in the Universities 
of Great Britain who did not join the Society, tlioiigh their small 
subscriptions could be deducted from taxable income. 

With small means the Society had done wonders. It maintained 
a large library used through the National Central Library by many 
non-members. It had published a journal for 124 years. It advocated 
and popularized a uniform system of romanized spelling, indispens- 
able for the prosecution of linguistic studies and adopted by several 
Asian governments. It moved the Government of India to start the 
Indian Records Series so valuable for the historian. As far back as 
1894 the Society advocated the promotion of Oriental Studies in 
the universities and the foundation of a School for Oriental Studies in 
London. 

For the third time he retired from the office of President, and was 
glad to know that his successor was to be Sir Gerard Glauson who 
was not only a scholar but an experienced administrator. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


‘Abd al-Eaiim b. Mubammed al Kbayyat. Kitab al Intisar. BeyrovA, 
1957. From Librairie Orientale. 

Abbayanandi, A. Janendra Mabavritti. Sanskrit Grantba. No. 17. 

Banaras, VdbQ. Brom Bharitya Jnanapith. Kashi. 

Abu 1-Mabasin ibn Tagbri Birdi. History of Egypt, a.d. 1382-1469. 
Part III, A.D. 1412-1422. Tr. by W. Popper. California, 1957. 

From University of California Press. 
Agrawala, V. S. Bbarat-Savitri. An abridged paraphrase in Hindi prose 
of tbe Mababbarata (Aidi to Virata Parvans). New Delhi, 1957. 

From Sasta Sahitya Mandal. 
Altekar, A. S. Tbe Coinage of tbe Gupta Empire. Varansi-5, 1957. 

From the Numismatic Society. 
Amandry, P. Tbe Near East. Archaeology (1945-1955). French 
Biographical Digest. New York, 1957. 

From Bureau Sdenlijique, London. 
Amatykul, Tri. Guide to Ayudbya and Bang-Pa In. Bangkok, 1956. 

From NatioiMl Museum, Fine Arts Dept. 
Amman, Jordan. Arab Bank Limited. 25 Years of Service to Arab 
Economy, 1930-1955. Amman, Jordan, 1956. From Head Office. 
Andrus, J. R., and Mohammed, Azizali, F. Tbe Economy of Pakistan. 
London, 1958. From Oxford University Press. 
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Avicenna ; His Life and Works. By Sollieil M. Afnaii. London, 1958. 

From George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
BagcM, P. C., and Sastri, S. B. Editor and collaborator. Garyagiti- 
Kosa of Buddhist Siddbas. Santiniketan, 1956. 

From Visva-Bharti. 

Babin, A. J. Pbilosopby of tbe Buddba. London, 1958. 

From Piider and Co. 

Ballbatcbet, K. Social Policy and Social Cliange in Western India 
1817-1830. London, 1957. Fj'om Oxford Universitij PresL 
(al)-Baqillani Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn At-Tayyib. Kitab At-fcimbld. 
Ed. by R. J. McCarthy, S.J. Beyrouth, *1957. 

From Lihrcdrie Orientale. 

Basu, K. S. Trees of Santiniketan. Santinilcetan, 1957. 

From Visva-BharatL 

Beg, Aziz. Captive Kbasmir. ... 

From the High Commissioner for Pakistan. 
Beiayev, I. Y. Tbe Leningrad MS. of tbe History of tbe 'Abbasid 
Caliphate by ALSuli. Moscow, 1957. 

Bendall, C. Ed. by. Qlksbasamuccaya. A Compendium of Buddhistic 
Teaching compiled by Cantideva chiefly from earlier Mabayana- 
Sutras. London, 1957. From International Booksellers, Ltd. 

Berque, J. Al-Yousi. Problemes de la Culture niarocaine au XVIIeme' 
siecie. London, 1958. From International University Booksellers, Ltd. 
Bbattacbarya, S. Ollari. A Dravidian Speech. Memoir No. 3, 1956. 
Delhi, 1957. 

Bbattacbarya, V., Ed. by. Tbe YogacarabbumI of Acarya Asaiiga. Tbe 
Sanskrit Text compared with the Tibetan version. "^Pt. I. Calcutta, 
1957. From Publication Section, Calcutta University Press. 
Billington, J . H. Mikhailovsky and Russian Populism. London, 1958. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Bishop, E. E. Tbe Light of Inspiration and Secret of Interpretation. 
Tr. of tbe Chapter of Joseph (Surat Yusuf), with a commentary 
of Nasir Id-Din Al-BaidawL Glasgow, 1957. 

From Jackson and Co., Ltd. 
Blavatsky, H. P. Collected Writings, 1883. 1950. 

Collected Writings, VoL 6, 1883-1885. 1954. Los Angeles. 

Presented by Captain Lloyd Jones Eigganum, 
Bodleian Library. Descriptive Catalogue of Persian Paintings in tbe. 

By B. W. Robinson. London, 1958. From Oxford University Press. 
Bogaars, G. Tbe Tanjong Pagar Dock Company, 1864-1905: and 
Hill, C. A. Gibson, Singapore Old Strait and New Harbour, 
1300-1870. Singapore, 1956. Memoirs, No. 3 of Raffles Museum-. 
Boorman, H. L., Eckstein, A., Mosley, P. E., Schwartz, B. Moscow- 
Peking Axis. Strengths and Strains. London, 1957. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Borton, H. and others. Japan between Bast and West. London, 1958. 

From Oxford University Press. 
British Museum. L. D. Barnett, J. E. Biumhardt, J. Y. S. Wilkinson. 
A second supplementary Catalogue of Printed Books in Hindi 
Bibari, including Bhojpuria Kaurmali and Maitbili and Pabari 
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{including Nepali or Khaskura, Jaunsari, Mandeali, etc.) in the 
Library of the British Museum, 1957. Presented by the Trustees. 

British Museum. Giles, Lionel. Descriptive Catalogue of . . . Chinese 
Manuscripts from Tunhuang in , . . British Museum. London, 1957. 

Presented by the Trustees. 

Bullard, Sir Reader. Ed. by The Middle East Political and Economic 

Survey, 3rd Ed. Published for the Royal Inst, of International 
Affairs. London, 1958, From Oxford University Press. 

Biirkill, I. H. Chapters on the History of Botany in India : 2. Plant 
collecting of the Thirties and Forties of the 19th century. 
Reprinted . . . Journal Bombay Natural History Society, 1956. 

From the Author. 

Caditue, L. Cro^^ances et Pratiques Religieuses des Vietnamiens. 
Paris, 1957. From VEcole Frangaise d' Extreme-Orient. 

Cense, A. A., and Ulhenbeck, E. M. Critical Survey of Studies on the 
Languages of Borneo. Biographical Ser. 2. The Hague, 1958. 

From Martinus Nijhoff. 

Cerulli, Enrico. Somalia. I. Rome, 1957. 

From Deir Amnvinistrazione Fiduciaria Italiana della Somalia. 

Cha-ndogyabrahmana with the commentaries of Gunavisnu and Sayana. 
Ed. by Durgamohan Bhattacharyya. Research Ser. No. 1. Texts 
No. 1. Calcutta, 1958. From the Principal, Sanshrit College. 

Chang, K. A Comparative Study of the Kathinavastu. Indo-Iranian 
Monographs. Vol. I. ' s-Gravenhage, 1957. 

From International University BooJcsellers, Ltd., London. 

Chhabra, B. H. Antiquities of Chambra State. Pt. 2. Medieval and 
later inscriptions. (Mem. Arch. Survey of India.) Delhi, 1957* 

Exchange. 

Chatham House Study Group, A Report by a British Interests in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. London, 1958. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Christian, V. Beitrage zui Sumerischen Grammatik. (Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. Phil. -hist : Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 231. Bd. 2. 
Abh.) Vienna, 1957. 

Coedes, G. Une Roue de la Loi avec Inscriptions en Pali provenant du 
site de P ’Ra Pathom. Artibus Asiae . . . Vol. 19, 3-4. Paris. 

From the Author. 

CoedAs, G. Letteratura del Cambogia, della Thailandia, del Laos e del 
Viet-Nam. Estratto de le Civilta deH’Oriente. Vol. 2. Rome, 1957. 

From the Author. 

Cohen, Bernard C. The Political Process and Foreign Policy . . . 
London, 1957. From Oxford University Press. 

Colin, G. S., and others. Memorial Andre Basset (1895-1956). Paris, 
1957. From Librairie d'Amerique et d' Orient. 

Conklin, Harold C. Hanunoo Agriculture.. , . Shifting Cultivation in the 
Philippines. London, 1957. 

From Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food. 

Conze, 1. Tr. and Ed. Buddhist Wisdom Books containing The 
Diamond Sutra and The Heart Sutra. London, 1958. 

From Qecrrge Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarii.m.' Part 3. Vols.. 2, 4, and 5. . . . Port- 
folios 1 and 2. Plates, 1-48. London^ 1957. 

Fr:om^LimdHimiplireysan(lCo.,Lt^^ 
Cowan, D. Modern Literary Arabic. London, 1958, 

From Cambridge Vnimrsity Fress. 
Crawford, 0. G. S., Ed. Ethiopian Itineraries ca, 1400-1524. The 
Hakluyt Soc., Second Ser., No. CIX. London, 1958. 

From Carnhridye Ufdversiiy Press. 
Cresswell, K. A. C. A Short Account of Early Muslim Architecture. 

(Pelican Edition.) Hannondsiuoftk, 1958. From Penguin Booh Ltd. 
Cuisinier, Jeanne. Le Theatre d’Onibres a Iielaiitaii. 

Presented by Sir Piichard Wmstedt. 
Bar, B, Eeligious Thought of Sayyid Aiimad Khan Lahore, 1%7 . 

From the Institute of Isla/mie Culture. 
Dar el“Salam, Les mardi de. Somniaire, 1955. 1958. 

From Professor Louis Massignon. 
Datta, K. K. A Survey of Recent Studies on Modern Indian 'History. 

Calcutta, 1957. From. K. L. MuhJiopadhyay . 

Datta, K. K. Biography of Kunwar Singh and iimar Singh. Vol. I. 

Patna, 1957. From the Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute. 
Deo, S. B. History of Jaina Monachisni from Inscriptions and Litera- 
ture. Poona, 1956. From Beccan CoUege Research Institute.' 
Derret, J. D. M. The Hoysalas, A Medieval Indian Royal Family. 

London, 1957. From Oxford University Press. 

Desai, P. B. Jainism in South India and some Jaina Epigraphs. 

Sholapur, 1957. From Jain SmishrU Smnrakshaha Sangh. 

Ducliesne-Guillemin, J. The Western Response to Zoroaster. . . . 

London, 1958. From Oxford: University Press. 

Dumont Louis. Une Sous-Caste de Flnde du Slid. Organisation Social e 
et Religion des Pramalai Kallar. London, 1957. 

■ ■ From IniernaMonal University Boohelkrs, Ltd. 
Dunn, C. J., and S. Yanada. Japanese. Teach Yourself Series. London, 
1958. From The English Urdversity Press. 

Edmonds, C. J. Politics, Travel, and Research in North-Eastern Iraq, 
1919-1925, London, 1958. From. Oxford University Press. 

Eliade, Mircea. Patterns in Comparative Religion. London, 1958. 

From Skeed and Ward. 

Encyclopedia of Islam. New Edition. Yol. 1, fasc. 7-11. London, 
1957-8. Bo^igU. 

Evans- Wentz, W. Y. The Tibetan Book of the Dead, or the After- 
Death ... on the Bardo Plane. . . . Bamdups English rendering 
(3rd Edition). London, 1958. From Oxford University Press. 
Fairbank, John. Ed. Chinese Thought and Institutions, . . . Chicago, 
l^b7. From Cambridge University Press. 

Fakhry, M. Islamic Occasionalism. . , . London, 1958. 

From. George Allen and Untiin, Ltd, 
Ferraby, J. All things made new , , . outline of the Baha’i Faith. 
London, 1957, From George Allen and Umvin, Ltd. 
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Filliozat, J. Les Relations Exterieures de Flnde (I). 

1. Les Exchanges de Flnde et de FEinpire Eomain aux Premiers 

Siecies de Ffilre Cliretieniie. 

2. La Doctrine Brahmaniqne a Rome an Illeine Siecle. 

Pondichery, 1956. From Institut Fmngais d’Indologie, 

Fitzsimmons, Thomas. Ed. Cambodia. Country Survey Ser. Neiv 
Haven, 1957. From H RAF Files. 

Frumkin, G. Afghanistan Carrefour des Civilisations. Extrait du 
Journal de Geneve No. 156 des juiilet 1957. From the Author. 
Frankland, N. Ed. and introduced by. Documents on International 
Affairs, 1955. London, 1958. From Oxford University Press. 
Gardin, J. C. Ceramiques de Bactres. Meinoires de la Delegation 
Archeologique Fran^aise en Afghanistan. Tome 15. Paris, l%7. 

From JUbrairie 0. Klinchsiech. 
Gaster Centenary Publication. Ed. by B. Schindler. . . . R.A.S. Publica- 
tion. London, 1958. From Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., Ltd. 
Geib, J. I. Glossary of Old Akkadian. London, 1957. 

From Cambridge University Press. 
Geldner, K. F. Der Rig- Veda. Index. [Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 36.] 
Harvard, 1958. From> Oxford University Press. 

Ghoshal, U. N, Studies in Indian History and Culture. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Calcutta, 1957. 

From Orient Longmans Private, Ltd. 
Gilmour, Oswald W. Singapore to Freedom. Ed. J. Burrow and Co., Ltd. 

Presented by Sir Richard Winstedt. 
Glamann, Kristof. Dutch Asiatic Trade 1620-1740. Copenhagen, 1958. 

From the Banish Science Press, Ltd. 
Glasenapp, H. von. Indische Geisteswelt. Bd. I. Glaube und Weisheit 
der Hindus, Badmi-Baden, 195S. From Holle Verlag GMBH. 
Glasenapp, H. von, Vedanta and Buddhism, Kandy, 1958. 

Frayn . . . Buddhist Publication Society- 
Goetz, H. The Antiquities of Chambra State. Froin the Journal of the 
U.P. Historical Society. Vol. I (N.S.), Pt. 1, 2. 1953. 

From the Author. 

Goetz, Hermann. The Early Muraqqa’s of the Mughal Emperor 
Jahangir. (Series “ East and West Year 7. N. 2-July, 1957.) 

From the Author. 

Gokay, 0. S., and others. Katip pelebi Hayati ve Esserli Hakkinda 
Incelemeler. ' . . , Ayihara, 1957., 

From Turk Tarik Kurimu nUrmdan. 
Gonda, J. Some Observations on the relations between Gods and 
Powers in the Veda, a propos of the phrase Sunuh Sahasah. 
London, 1957. From International Uyiiversity Bookseller s,^ Ltd. 
Goodrich, L. A Short History of the Chinese People. Revised edition. 

Loyidoyi, 1958. From George Allen and Unwin, Lid. 

Goodrich, L. M. Korea. A Study of U.S. Policy in the United- Nations. 

Londoyi, 1957. From Oxford University Press. 

Gopal, S. The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin, 1926-1931. London, ^^7. 

From Oxford University Press. 

19 * 
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Grimm, George. Tlie Doctrine of the Biiddlia. Lomhn,19o7. 

From George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
Groslier, B. P. Angkor et ie Canibodge an XYIe Biecle d’apres les 
Sources Portugaises et Espagiioles. Anna les dii llusee Guiniet. 
Paris, 1958. 'From Presses Universifaires de France, 

Groslier, B. P. Angkor. Hommes et pierres. GrmoUe, 1956. 

From Des Editions B, Arthaucl 
Gwyer, Maurice, and Appadorai, A. Selected by. Speeches and Bocu- 
meiits on the Indian Constitution, 1921--4-7. London, 1957. 

From Oxford Universitg Press, 
Hallo, William W. Early Mesopotamian Royal Titles t .A Philologic 
and Historical Analysis. Netv Haven, Conn,,. l^o7. 

Front Afmricmi Orimtal Soeiety 
{al-)Hamdani, Husayn F. On the genealogy of Fatimid Caliphs. 
(Statement on Mahdf s communication to the Yemen on the real 
and esoteric names of his hidden predecessors.) American University 
at Cairo. Cairo, 1958. From the School of Oriental Studies, 

Hansford, S. H. ... Seligman Collection of Oriental Art. Vol. I. 

London, 1957. From Lund HtmipJiries and Co,, Ltd, 

Harirama Tarkavagisa’, Jhanalaksaiiavicararahasyam. With . . . com- 
mentary Vimarmni, by Anantakiimar Bhattacharya. Ed. . . . 
G. Bhattacharyya. . . . Research Ser. Xo. 3. . . . Texts No. 2. 
Calcutta, 1958. From the Principal, Sanskrit College, 

Harris, G. L. Ed. Egj^t. County Survey Series. New Ilmen, 1957. 

From Human Relations Area Files, 
Hartley, J. Report on Current Research on the Middle East. 

Washington, 1957. From the Miidh East Inst. 

Hatta, M. The Co-operative Movement in Indonesia. London, 1958. 

From Oxford University Press, 
Hazra, E. C. Studies in the Upapuranas. Vol. I, (Saura and Vaisnava 
Upapuranas.) . . . Research Ser. Mo. 2. ... Studies No. 1. Oaicutta, 
1958. From the Prinoipal, Sanskrit College. 

Heekeren, H. R. van. The Stone Age of Indonesia. 1957. The Bronze- 
Iron Age of Indonesia. 1958. 's-Gravenhage. 

From Martimis Nijhoff, 
Heesterinan, J. C. The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration. The 
Raj asuya described according to the Yajus Texts . . , Annotated. 
London, 1957. From International University Booksellers, Ltd. 
Held, G. J. The Papnas of Waropen. . . . \s-Gravenhage, 1958. 

From Martinus Nijhoff. 
Hind-Pakistan. A History of the Freedom Movement in. . . . Vol. I. 

1707-1831. XarocM, 1957. From the Board of Editors, 

Hiriyanna, M. Indian Philosophical Studies. L Mysore, l%7. 

From Kavyalaija Publishers. 
Huang Po. The Zen Teaching of Huang Po . . . transmission of Mind. 

Tr. by John Blofeid. London, 1958. From Rider and Go. 

Huang Sung-k'ang, Lu Hsun and the New Culture Movement of 
Modern China. Amsterdam, 1957. From Djambaiam. 
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Humplireys, Crmstmas. Zen Bucldidsm. Lo'>%ion, 1958. 

From George Allen and Umvin, Ltd. 
Hurgronje, C. J. Selected Works. Edited in Englisk and French, by 
G.-Il. Bousquet and J. Schacht. Leiden^ 1957. From E. J. Brill. 
Ibn Battuta. The Travels of. Edited by Sir Hamilton Gibb. Vol. I. 

London, 1958. From Cambridge University Press. 

Issa. A selection of Poems of. The Autumn Wind. Tr. and intro. 

by L. Mackenzie . . . London, 1957. From John Murray, Ltd. 
Iwai, Hirosato. Some Studies of Buddhism in China and Japan. 

Tokyo, 1957. Fro77i tlie Togo Bunko. 

Jabre, Farid. La Motion de la Ma'rifa chez Ghazali. Eecherches . . . 

Tome 8. Beyrouth, 1958. From Librairie Orientale. 

Jakobson, R., and others. Paleosiberian Peoples and Languages. 

A Bibliograpliical Guide. Ne-iv Haven, 1957. Froin E.R.A.F. 
James, E. 0. Mytb and Ritual in the Ancient Rear East. Lo-ndon, 
1958. Froin Tha^nes a^id Eudso‘)i, Ltd. 

James, E. 0. Prebistoric Religion . . . study in Prehistoric Archaeology. 

Jjondon, 1957. From Thames and Hudson, Ltd. 

Jathar, G. B. and K. J. Indian Economics. London, 1957. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Jay Prana, The Lay of. Ed. and tr. C. Hooykaas. London, 1958. 

Fro7n Dr. C. Hooykaas. 

Jones, F. C. Hokkaido, present state . . . future prospects. London, 1958. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Jones, Sir William. Life and Works of. Persian text by S. M. Eazavy. 

Tehran, 1957. From the Author. 

Joshi, P. M. Ed. Expansion of Maratha Power (1707”1761). Bombay, 

1957. From Director of Arehives, Bombay. 
Juvaini : The History of the World-Conqueror. Tr. from the text of 

Mirza Muhammad Qazvini by A. Boyle. Vol. 1 and 2. Manchester, 

1958. From Manchester University Press. 
Kabir Granthavali (Doha). Avec introduction et notes par C. Vaudeville. 

Pondichery, 1957. Fro^n Bistitut Frangais Phidologie. 

Kahlo, G. Grundriss der Malayischen u. Indonesischen Sprache. Leipzig, 
1957. Fro7n Otto Harrowiiz. 

Kai, M., and P. B. V'ampolsky. Political chronology of Japan, 1885- 

1957. Froin the Director of the East Asian histitute. 
K’ang Yu- Wei. Ta T’Ung Shu, The One- World Philosophy of. Tr. 

from the Chinese with Intro, and notes by L. G. Thompson. ■ 
Londo 7 i, 1958, From George Alien and Unwin, Ltd. 

Kapadia, K. M. Marriage and Family in India. 2nd Edition. London, 

1958. From Oxford University Press. 
Kareikkalammeiyar. (Euvres ]6ditees et Traduites par Karavelane. 

Intro, by J. Filliozat. Pondichery, 1956. 

From Institut Frangais dHndologie. 
Kimura, K., Ed. Yampolsky, P., Tr. ... Japanese Literature ; 
Manners and Customs in the Meiji-Taisho Era. Tokyo, 1957. 

From the Centenary Cultural Council. 
Klausen, M. A. Basket-Work Ornamentation among the Bayaks. 
Osh, 1957. From Universitetets Ethnografiske Museum. 
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Kolf, G-. H. van der. The Social Aspects of the Geizira Scheme 
A^nsterdam, 1957. Fmn Royal Tropical Institute. 

Kublin, H., and Kiang, Yu-Lii. Japanese and Chinese Language 
Sources on Burma, . . . Behavior Science Bibliographies. New 
Hawn, Conn., 1957. From Human Relations Area Files. 

Kwabe Tosho, and others. Bibliography of Thai Studies. Tokyo, 1957. 

From Inst, of Foreign Studies. 
Lafont, P. B. P'A Lak-P’a Lam (Version Lao du Ramayana), P’om- 
machak (Version ’Tay Lu du Ramayana). E.F.E.O^, 1957. 
Lambert, J. R. Aspects de la Civilisation a TAge du Fratriarcat. . . . 

Algeria, 1958. ^ " From the Author. 

Lang, D. M. The Last Years of the Georgian Monarchy, 1(358-1832. 

London, 1957. From Ojfonl University Press. 

Lang, D. M. The Wisdom of Balahvar. London, 1957. 

From George Allen and Un-win, Ltd. 
Leipzig : Museum fiir Volkerkunde : Beitriige zur Afrikanischeii Kunst. 

19b8. ^ From the Musewyn. 

Laures, J., S.J. Gracia Hosawaka. Kaldenkirclie-n, 1955. 

Froyn the Author. 

Lesiau, W. Ethiopia and South Arabic contributions to the Hebrew 
Lexicon (University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
\oi. 20). Berkeley, 1958. Froyn U) dvers it y of California Press. 
Lewicki, T. Zrodla Arabiskie do Bjiejow Slowiaiiszczyzny, Tom. 1. 
Warsa^v, 1956. From Akad. Nauk. 
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Melkonian, V. An. Historical Glimpse of the Armenians in Iraq. Basra, 
1957. From the Author. 

Menasce, 0 . P., Jean-Pierre de. Une Encyclopedie Mazdeenne : Le 
Denkart. . . . L’^cole des Hautes ifitndes . . . Science Keligieiises. 
VoL 69. Paris, 1958. From Presses Universitaires (le France. 
Messina, Bev. Father G. Excerpts from Collana di Stndi Storica- 
Beligiosi. Ho. 1 . . . . Tr. from the French by J, M. Unvala. 
Bombay, 1955. From the Trustees of the Par see Punchayet Fund. 
Milner, G. B. Fijian Grammar. Suva, Fiji. From tho^^^jjhor. 

Mills, Lennox A. Malaya: a Political and Economic ‘iniffeisal. 

Minneapolis, 1958. From Oxford Unive'Hiopi^o-^§^ 

Mk'^yen Brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central Tibet. .. 3 ‘fiQfis 
tr. by A. Ferrari. jKome, 1958. 

Monchanin, J., Filliozat, J., Bareau, A. Entretiens, 19558nxj;sT^^^^o'^is P' 
1956. From Imtitut Frangc 

Morgan, K., Ed. Islam: the Straight Path. Islam; K 

"Muslims. New York, 195S. From the Ronald . 

Morrison, Ian. Malayan Postscript. Presented hy Sir RiV^^ ^ 
Morrison, Robert. The Scholar and the Man. By L. ? * . 


Moubrac, Y. Abraham dans le Coran. . . . et la Haisx 
Paris, 1958. From lAhrairie PhilosA\^ 

Muhammad b. Ibrahim Bm LAbbad. Lettres de Dire 

(ar-Basa’il As-Siigra). Texte arabe edite par P- ^ ,,, 

Eeolierches . . T. 7. Beyrouth, 1958. From Li ^ Central Press. 
Muhammad and the Islamic Tradition. By E. Dermengi 

French by J. M. Watt. Lo^^on, 1958. hwOecA). 

From Longmans, G Kudimiyamalai 
Myers, C. A. Labor Problems in the Industrializ Publication Ser. 

Cambridge, Mass., 1958. From Oxford 

Nemeth, J. Ztir Einteilung der Turkischen Mundartf* of Fw Arts. 

Sofia, Frora. Hamburg, 

L’Occident Musulman. Melanges d’Histoire et d’Aioiyter and Co. 

T. 1 and 2. . . . Alger, 1957. From Monsmir Eos, ” with an 

Pandit, M. Sri Aiirobindo : Studies in the Light of Man Eonkel’s 
Pondicherry, 1957. From Sri Aurobindo Ashram Publim Batavian 
Pandit, M. P. Aditi and Other Deities in the Veda. Ahrd Winstedt. 

From Sri AwroUndo Ashram PuH. 

Pandit, V. L. The Evolution of India. . . . miMeMuMofadhyay. 

Lmdon,md. From the Oxford Ala (1766-1954). 

Parker, R. A., and Dubberstein, W. H. BabyMam and Co., Ltd. 

626 B.C.-A.D. 76. Brown University Studies, .g. Terry. Japanese 
Patai, R. The Kingdom of Jordan. Princeton A-^jo,mS. 

From O^ty^ary Cultural Comicil. 
Petech, L. Medieval History of Nepal, c. JSO-ganaic State and Society. 
History and Culture, No. 3. Pome, of Islamic Culture. 
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PMHimore, E. H. An Early Map of, the Malay Peninsula.. ,, , Imago 
Mimdi, reprint from- 'No. 12. Behera Bun, ' InMa: 

FfO'm the Author, 

Piliai, ]\I. A. Ed. Tripuradahanam of Vasneda with Hrdayagraliini. 
The Commentary of Pankajaksa. Trivandrum, 1957. 

From Birector, MSS. Library. 
Pinder-Wilson, E. H. Three Illustrated Manuscripts of the Mughal 
Period. ... From the Author. 

Pirenne, J. A la decouverte de Parahie. , . . Pam, 1958. 

From the Author. 

Pollock, C. J. Way to Glory : the Life of Hayelock of Lucknow. 

London, 1957. From John Murray, Ltd. 

Pope, Arthur Upham. Persepolis as a Bitual City. Eeprint from 
Archaeology, YoL 10, No. 2. Simimer, 1957. Warren Comi.,.U.S.A.. 

■ ■ From the Author. 

Poortmaii, J. J. Ochema. D1 2. Assen, 1957. 

From Vangonim. and Comp., N'JL ; 
Popper, W. Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Sultans a.d. 1382- 
1468. Yol. 16. Los Angeles, Idol . 

History of Egypt a.d. 1382-1469. Berheley and Los Angeles, 1957. 

From Umversity of California Pressi 
Powell (Baden Henry Baden-). The Indian Yillage Community 
(Behavior Science Reprint). Baltimore, 1957. 

‘ From Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc. 

/>. (with contributions by S. E. Johnson and G. C. Miles), 
f vation at Herodian Jericho, 1951. A.A.S.O.E., Yols. 

Ludowy 1 g: 7 -E.e^t} Haven, 1958. Exchange. 

, \ H. G. An Early Buddhist Civilisation in Eastern Siam. 
Maema, Okjo£fj.ojji the Journal of Siam Society. No. 45, pt. 1. April, 

^ and 2. 7 From the Author. 

Maity, S. C. T» Qnmran Studies. Scripta Judaica, II. London, 1957. 

Calcutta, 1 From Oxford University Press. 

Malaya, Uni’Vn. S., and Moore, C., Editors. A source book in Indian 
Singapoxy. London, 1957. From Oxford University Press. 

Malleret, L. E. The Young Turks, Prelude to the Eevoliition of 1908. 
Fran 9 a 1957. F7'07n Oxford University Press. 

E. Poverty and Capital Development in India. Con- 
Mass^non,-ary investment patterns . . . planning. London, 1958. 

From Oxford Lhiiversity Press. 

Matsumoto, Industries Yol. I Lmdmi, 1957. 

Its New a.,, ,, Oxford Ummmty Press. 

1958. wutm du Mahayana. Publie par L. Fmot. 

Mavhofer M P^omJniernatmial University Boohsellers, Ltd. 

sohen Lief 10^^ SMeyman er Eaht-Us-Sudur Ye Ayet- 

1957-8 * Anhma, i957. 

Mehmed, Ne?ri YaymUrlndan. 

F. E. Unat and M. ^ History and, Culture of Kashmir. Calcutta, 

From the Author, 
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Eazi (Abii Bakr). Kitabii’l Hawi I’i’t-Tibb. (CoHtinens of Ebazes.) 

, ' ,Pts. 1 - 3 . Hi^dembad-DecGan, 1956, 

Ffom Ddifatidl-Ma^drif-ihOsmdnia. 
Eeiscbaiier, E. The United States and Japan. Eevised edition. 

London, From Oxford University Press, 

Eenou, Louis. Etudes Yediques et Panineennes. T. 3, 4. Publications 
de ITnstitut Civilisation Indienne, Serie in-8, fasc. 6. Paris, 
1957 - 58 . From E, de Boccard, d^diteur, 

Eice, T. T. The Scythians. Ancient People and Places. . . . London, 

1957 . From Thames and Hudson, Ltd. 
Eig-Yeda, Der. Ed. J. Geldner, Harvard Oriental Series, YoL 38. 

Gottingen, 1957. From Hubert and Co. 

Eosenthal, E. I. J. Political Thought in Medieval Islam. London, 1968. 

From Cambridge University Press. 
Eoy, K., Editor. Sino-Indian Studies. YoL Y, pts. 3 and 4. Liebenthal 
Festschrift. Bantinihetan, West Bengal, 1957. 

From the Manager, Sino-Indian Studies. 
Eiidenberg, W. Chinesisch-Deutsches Worterbuch. 1. Liefrung. . . . 

Hamburg, 1958. From Cram, de Gruyter and Co. 

Eyerson, Egerton. The Netsuke of Japan illustrating Legends, History, 
Folklore, and Customs. With 249 photos. . . . London, 1958. 

From G. W. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 
Sadeque, S. F. Baybars the First of Egypt. London, 1957. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Sakar, Kalyan Kumar. Prabodh Chandra BagcM- — A Short Sketch. 

Santinikef an, 1955. From the Author. 

Sardesai, G. S. Historical Genealogies. Bombay, 1967. 

From the Manager, Government Central Press. 
Sarkisyanz, E. Euss Land und der Messiaiiismus des Orients. Tubingen, 
ifeb. From J. C. B. Mohr {Paul Siebeeh). 

Sathyanarayana, E. (Mysore Brothers) Ed. The Kudimiyamalai 
Inscription on Music. Sri Yaralakshmi Academy Publication Ser. 
No. 3. . . . Yol. L Sources, ... No. 2, Mysore, 1957. 

From Sri Yaralakshmi Academies of Fine Arts. 
Schmidt, HannS'Peter. Yedisch vratd und awetisch urvdta. Hamburg, 

1958. From Cram, de Gruyter and Co. 
Bejarah (Raja) Melayu. A text of the Malay Annals ” with an 

appendix. Collection von de Wall 191.CCCXLY of vai) EonkePs 
Catalogue of the Malay MSS. in the Library of the Batavian 
Society. 1958. Typed Copy. Presented by Sir Richard Winstedt. 
Sen, P. The French in India 1763-1816. Calcutta, 1958. 

From K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 
Sharma, Ram Sri. A Constitutional History of India (1765-1954). 

London, 1957, From Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 

Shibusawa Keizo. Ed. and Compiler. Tr. by C. S. Terry. Japanese 
Life . . . Culture. . . , Meiji Era, Yol. 5. Tokyo, 1958. 

From . . . Centenary Cultural Council. 
Siddiqi, M, Mazheruddin. Development of Islamic State and Societ;f, 
Lahore, 1956. From the Institute of Islamic Culture. 
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'^SilbiiLUj L. Le Paramartliasara Texte Sanskrit eclite et tradiiit. . 

, . Pam, 1957. Fmm E.,de Bocarcl 

Simpson, C. G. The Turkish- Language' of .the . Soviet Azerhaijan. 
Selections from the modern Press aii.d ffoiii iiiodern ■ authors. . . 
London, 1957, From Chmiml Asian Research Centre, 

Skinner, William G. Cliinese Society in Thaiiaiici . . . London, 1957. 

From 0’:iford University Press. 
Smith,. Colin L. The Embassy of Sir , Williaiii White at Constantinople 
1886-1891, London, 1957. From Oxford UmnersUy :Press. 

Smith, WWred. Islam in Modern History. London, 

From Oxford University Press. 
Siiellgiwe, David. 'Buddhist Himalaya. London, 1957 , 

- From Faber and Fa, her. 
Spoehr, A. Marianas Prehistory Arch. Survey and Excavations on 
Saipan Tinan and Eota. Chicago Natural History, Mtiseum. 

Exchange. 

SsU“Ma Chhen. Grand Historian of China. By Burton Watson, New 
York, 1958. From Oxford University Press, 

Stapleton, H. E. Probable Sources of the Numbers on which Jabiriaii 
Alchemy was based. 

The Gnomon. Reprinted from Ambix. . . . Yol. YI, No. 1. 

From the Author, 

Stcherbatsky, Th. Buddhist Logic. Yols. 1 and 2. Indo-Iranian 
Reprints edited by the Editorial Board of the Indo-'Iranian Journal. 
lY. ' s~Gravenltage, 1958. Mouton and Co, 

From Internatiomil Ihiiversity BookseUers, Ltd, 
Street, J. C. The Language of The Secret History of the Mongols. 

Ne-iv Haven, Conn,, 1957. From the American Oriental Society, 
Strothniaim, R. Ismailitischer Koran -Kommentar. Liefrnng 1-4. 

Gottingen, 1944, 48, 55. From VandenhoecL and Ruprecht. 
Stubel, H. The Mewu Eantzu. A Tibetan Tribe of Kansu. . . . HEAP 
Press. . . . New York, 1958. From Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc. 
(The) Subhasitaratnakosa. Compiled by Yidyakara, Ed. . . . D. D. 
Kosambi and Y. Y. Gokhale Harvard Or. Ser. Yol. 42. . . 
Cambridge, Mass., 1957. From Harvard University Press. 

Suzuki, D. T. Mysticism, Christian and Buddhist. Londofi, 1957. 

From George AUem andNJrmin, Ltd. 
Swaininathan, K. D. The Nayakas of Ikkeri. Madras, 1957. 

From G.8. I^ress. 

Swann, Peter C. An Introduction to the Arts of Japan. Oxford, 1958. 

Bruno Cassirer {from Faber ami Faber,. Distributors, London). 
Sweet, R. E. G. Bibliog. old Babylonian Letters, Manchester Cuneiform 
Ser., Yol. 8, No. 2. Manchester, From INofessor T, Fish. 

Szczesiiiak, Bolesiaw. Pictorials of Contempt. . . . Reprinted from 
Monmiienta Serica Yol. XV, Ease. 2, 1956. From, the Author, 
Tagore, R. The Herald of Spring. Poems from Molina. Tr. from the 
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TMlaEd. Country Survey Ser. Blancliard, W., and otliers. New 
Hmen, 1958, From TapUnger Publishing Co,, Inc,, Distributors. 
TMeme, P. Mitra and Aryamau. Transactions . . . Connecticut 
Academy. ... New Haven, Conn., 1957. 

From . . . Connecticut Academy . . . Arts . . . Sciences. 
Toy, Sydney. Tlie Strongholds of India. London, 1958. 

From Messrs. Williatn Heinemann. 
Treadg’oid, D. W. The Great Siberian Migration. London, 1958. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Tregoning, K. G. Under Chartered Company Eule. North Borneo 
1881-1946. Singapore, 1958. From Oxford University Press. 
Tritton, A. S. Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle Ages. 

London, 1957. From the Author. 

Tschenkeli, K. Einfiihiung in die Georgische Sprache. Bd. 1 and 2. 

Zurich, 1958. From the Author. 

Tucci, G. Minor Buddhist Texts. Pt. 2. Eome, 1958. 

From Istitvio Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente. 
Vacaspatimi^ra, Le Tattvabindu de. Edition critique, traduction et 
introduction par M. Biardeau. Pondichery, 1956. 

From Institut Frangais d'lndologie. 
(The) Valmiki-Eamayana. Critical Edition. Balakanda. Vol. I, 
fasc. 1. Edited by G. H. Bhatt. Baroda, 1958. 

From the Director, Oriental Institute. 
Vella, W. F. Siam under Earn III. New Yorh, 1957. 

From J. J, Augustin. 

Virolieaud, C. Le Palais Boyal d’Ugarit. 2. Textes en Cuniformes 
Alphabetiques des Archives Est. ... Paris, 1957. 

FromProfessorC. F. A. Schaeffer. 
Vos, Frits. A Study of the Ise-Monogatari with text according to the 
Den-Teika-Hippon and an annotated translation. Vols. 1 and 2. 
London, Idol. From International University Booksellers. 

"Wada Sei, Ed. The Shih-Hou Chih of the Ming-Shih Translation and 
Notes. Tokyo, 1957. From the Togo Bunko. 

Wales, H. G. Quaritch. Prehistory and Beligion in South-East Asia. 

London, 1957. From the Author. 

Wallenstein, Meir. The Nezer and the Submission in Suffering Hymn 
from . . . Dead Sea Scrolls. . . . Istcmhul, 1957 . 

From Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Inst. 
Weiner, M. Party Politics in India. ... Multi-Party System, London, 

1957. From Oxford University Press. 
Wellesz, Egon. Ancient and Oriental Music, Vol. I. London, 1957. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Winnett, F. V. Safaitic Inscriptions from Jordan. London, 1958. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Winstedt, B. 0. An Unabridged English-Malay Dictionary. Singapore, 

1958. From Marican and Sons. 
Yanagida, K., Ed. and compiler. C. S. Terry, Tr. Japanese Manners 

and Customs in the Meiji Era, Vol. 4. Tokyo, 1957. 

From the Centenary Cultural Council. 
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Zacii, Erwin you (1872-1942) itbersetzmigen aiis dem Wen Imian 
Cbiiiesisclie Antliologie. Ed. by Use Martin Fang. . . . London^ 
1958. From Oxfiird Ufdversity 

Ziadeb, N. . Wliitber North Africa ? Aligmah^ 1957. 

From Inst, of Islmmc Studies. 
Ziadeh, Faxhat J., and Winder, E. Bayly. An Iiitrodnction.' to Modern 
Arabic. Primetmi, Netv Jersey, 1957. From Oxford University Press. 

FIEIODICALS, EEPOETS, ETC. 

(Only netv exchanges are included) 

rAcademie ilrabe de Damns, Eevne cle. Vol. 32, Nos. 3-4. YoL '33, 
Nos. 1-2. Damascus, 1957-8., . Presented. 

Adyar Library Bulletin . Buddha Jayanti Issue. VoL 20, pts. 3-4. List 
of Publications for 1957. Madras, 195^-7. 

■ From Adayar Library and Research Centre: 
d’ Alger, Universite. Annales de I’Institut d’JStudes Orieiitales. T. 14. 

1956. Presented. 

Anatolian Studies. Yol. 7. London, 1957. Presented. 

Aiithropos. Yol. 53(10 8). Poiseux {Fribourg), 195S. From the Editor. 
Ars Orientalis. Yol. 2 (Fine Arts Dept., LTniv. of Michigan, and the 

Freer Gallery of Art). Baltimore, 1957. From Smithsonian Inst. 
Arts Asiatiques. T. 4, fasc. 1-4. Paris, 1957. Bought. 

Asia and the Borderlands, Bibliography of Eecent Soviet Source 

Material on Soviet Central. 1957-8. From Central Research Centre. 
Australian Biblical Eeview. Yds. 1-4. Melbourne, 1956-7. 

From Dept, of Semitic Studies, ' The University. 
Baroda, Journal of the Oriental Institute. Yol. 6, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

1956- 7. Presented. 

Belieten. Gilt. 21, Sayi. 82, 83, 84, and Gilt. 22, Sayi. 85, 86. Ankara, 

1957- 8. Presented. 

Boston. Mnseuin of Fine Arts, Bulletin. Yol. 55, Nos. 299-302. Yol. 56, 

No. 303. Presented. 

Bulletin Signaletique (formerly Bull. Analytique), Yol. II (Auteurs- 

Concepts). Yol. II, Nos. 1-4. Philosophie Sciences Humaines. 
Paris, 1957. Presented by C.N.R.S. Centre de Documentation. 
Dhamma, The Light of. Yol. 4, No. 4. Yol. 5, Nos. 1 and 2. Rangoon, 
1957-8. From the Umon Buddha Sasana Council. 

(The) East-West Journal. Yol. I, No. 1. New York, 1958. 

From the East-West Institute. 
Federation of Malaya Museums Journal. Yol. 3, Part I. New Series. 

Malaya, 1957. From Museums Department. 

France-Asie : revue de culture et de synthese franco-asiatique. Nos. 114, 
115, 118, 119, 125-7, 134-142, 143, 144. Smgon, 1957-8. 

From the Director. 

Glasgow University Oriental Society. Transactions, Yol. 16. Year 
1955-6. In Honour of the Eev. James Eobertson, B.D., Ph.D. 

From the Custodian of Publications. 
India, Abstract of Economic and Social Statistics of East. Calcutta, 

1957. From Visva-Bharati. 
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India. Annual Review, 1957, and Tke “Weekly Bulletin, ¥o. 193, 

1956. From tlm High Commissioner fm Pahistmi. 
India. National Arcliives. Annual Report for 1954 and 1955. Bulletin 

of Researcii Theses and Dissertations No. 2. New Delhi, 1956. 

From the Director of Archives. 
Jahrbucli des Museums f. Volkerkunde zu Leipzig. Ed. 15, 1956. 

Leipzig, 1957. PresentecL 

Japan. Bibliography of the Humanistic Studies and Social Relations, 
No. 3 (1955). Tokyo, 1957. From Ministry of Education. 

Japan Society, Bulietui of the. Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25. London, 1957-8. 

Presented. 

Japan. The Transactions of the International Conference of Orientalists 
in Japan. No. 1. Toyho, 1956. 
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Tribus. Yerofftentlichungen des Linden Museums, No. 7. Stuttgart, 
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1956). Poona, 1957. From Yajapeya Performance Committee. 

Washington, Library of Congress. Annual Report . ^ , 1957. 
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